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Jf"-  CCIV. 


Art.  I.  —  1.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Church- 
rates.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed, 
July  15.  1851. 

2.  Return  of  the  Amount  of  Monies  received  and  expended  hy 
Churchwardens  in  England  and  Wales  from  Easter  18.30  to 
Easter  1831.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be 
printed,  April  13.  1832. 

3.  Account  of  all  Monies  received  and  expended  hy  Church¬ 
wardens  in  England  and  Wales  from  Easter  1838  to  Easter 
1839.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed, 
August  26.  1839. 

4. *  Return  of  every  Church-rate  within  the  last  two  Years  in 
every  Parish  in  JEngland  and  Wales.  Ordered  by  the  House 
of  Commons  to  be  printed,  July  1.  1845. 

5.  Returns  of  all  Rates,  other  than  Poor  Rates,  in  England 
and  Wales,  in  the  Year  ending  September  31.  1843.  Ordered 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  July  9.  1846. 

6. *  Return  from  each  City  and  Borough  in  England  and  Wales, 


*  The  two  Returns,  which  we  have  numbered  (4.)  and  (6.),  are 
extremely  defective.  The  order  for  the  6rst  of  them  did  not  specify 
which  two  years  were  to  be  returned,  and  accordingly  some  parishes 
returned  the  years  1840  and  1841,  others  1839  and  1840;  moreover, 
though  the  amount  for  each  parish  is  given,  the  totals  are  not  added 
up;  so  that  the  information  contained  is  practically  useless,  consisting 
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specifying  the  Number  of  Church-rates  required,  made,  or 
refused,  from  Easter  1833  to  Easter  1851.  Ordered  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  May  12.  1852. 

7.  The  Church-rate  Question  considered.  By  Lord  Stanley. 
London.  1853. 

8.  A  Bill  to  relieve  Dissenters  from  Payment  of  Church-rates 
in  certain  Cases.  (Brought  in  by  Mr.  Packe,  Mr.  Sotheron, 
and  Mr.  Miles.)  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  lie 
printed,  May  9.  1854. 

9.  A  Dill  to  abolish  Church-rates.  (Brought  in  by  Sir  W. 
Clay  and  Mr.  Peto.)  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons 
to  be  printed.  May  23.  1854. 

‘  TT'here  is  not  a  single  question,’  said  the  leader  of  Oppo¬ 
sition  in  1835, — ‘  there  is  not  a  single  question,  excepting 
‘  that  of  the  Irish  Church,  which  so  much  presses  for  an  imme- 

*  diate  practical  settlement  as  this  of  Church-rates.  Surely 
‘  the  noble  Lord  is  bound  to  proceed,  and  not  leave  unsettled 
‘  for  another  year  a  subject  so  pregnant  with  the  seeds  of  dis- 

‘  cord  and  collision . Surely  a  Government  fit  to  be  in- 

‘  trusted  with  the  management  of  public  affairs  would  without 

*  delay  take  this  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  not  suffer 
‘  the  law  to  be  made  a  theme  of  discussion  in  public  meetings, 
‘  and  a  subject  of  resistance  by  parochial  martyrs,  for  another 
‘  twelvemonth.’  Such  were  the  words  of  no  less  a  person  than 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  spoken  twenty  years  ago, — words  contrasting 
strangely  with  the  speaker’s  after  deeds,  and  therefore  befitting 
him  who  is  canonised  by  some  of  his  admirers  as  the  hero  and 
martyr  of  political  tergiversation.  For  the  same  statesman  who 
in  1835  thought  no  Government  *  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
‘  management  of  public  affairs  ’  which  could  delay  for  a  single 
year  the  reform  of  the  law  of  church-rate,  was  himself  the  head 
of  a  powerful  administration  from  1841  to  1846,  without  once 
proposing  any  measure  on  the  subject. 


of  331  folio  pages  of  figures,  in  six  columns  each,  none  of  them 
summed  up.  The  Return  marked  (6.)  is  still  more  useless.  It  does 
not  state  the  years  in  which  the  different  rates  were  granted,  but  only 
the  aggregate  number  of  rates  made  in  eighteen  years  by  the  several 
parishes.  And  here,  also,  the  results  are  not  summed  up,  so  that  we 
have  been  compelled  to  perform  this  long-addition  sum  (of  66  pages) 
in  order  to  obtain  the  little  information  which  is  contained  in  the 
Return.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Returns  marked  (2.)  and  (3.)  are 
excellently  arranged,  and  give  their  results  in  the  clearest  and  most 
available  form  ;  and  that  marked  (5.)  is  also  well  arranged,  and  con¬ 
tains  a  good  summary. 
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Yet  we  must  not  be  too  hasty  in  attributing  to  the  Ministry 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  or  to  any  of  those  which  have  followed  it, 
the  whole  blame  of  this  unfortunate  postponement.  Procrasti¬ 
nation  of  necessary  reforms  is  one  of  the  compensating  penalties 
which  a  nation  must  pay  for  the  blessing  of  Representative 
Government.  When  there  are  many  separate  interests  affected, 
and  many  jarring  opinions  to  be  reconciled,  one  or  other  of  the 
parties  will  be  always  inclined,  and  often  able,  to  hinder  and 
obstruct.  And  in  the  present  condition  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  more  especially,  clogged  and  incumbered  as  it  is  by  an 
overwhelming  pressure  of  business,  even  the  smallest  knot  of 
obstinate  partisans  can  put  a  spoke  in  the  wheel  of  progress. 
Thus  National  Education  is  adjourned  from  year  to  year ;  and  we 
have  just  seen  the  Scottish  measure  on  the  subject  defeated  by 
nine  monomaniac  members,  who  have  constituted  themselves 
(to  adopt  their  own  barbarous  nomenclature)  the  champions  of 
*  Voluntaryism.'  So  the  abuses  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
have  been  dawdlingly  deplored  and  patiently  endured  for  half 
a  century.  And  so  the  law  of  church-rate  is  still  the  same  as  it 
was  when  the  great  statesman  of  the  age  declared,  twenty  years 
ago,  that  it  could  be  tolerated  no  longer  by  any  trustworthy 
administration. 

There  are,  indeed,  special  reasons  which  make  such  delays 
more  likely  in  Ecclesiastical  than  in  Civil  reforms.  The  old 
maxim  of  law,  ‘  nullum  tempus  occurrit  ecclesia,'  if  interpreted 
by  the  conduct  of  the  legislature,  would  seem  to  bear  the  sense, 
‘  no  delay  can  harm  the  Church'  In  everything  relating  to  its 
concerns,  a  system  of  obstinate  obstructivcncss  has  been 
maintained,  not  only  by  the  Eldonite  school  of  politicians  who 
loved  the  Church  for  the  sake  of  those  profitable  jobs  and  abuses 
which  have  lately  been  swept  away ;  but  also  by  utilitarian 
statesmen,  such  as  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  desire  to  maintain 
that  which  exists,  because  its  ruin  would  be  troublesome,  but 
utterly  disbelieve  all  the  principles  on  which  it  rests.  And  lastly, 
its  improvement  has  been  hindered  by  those  who  love  it  well  but 
not  wisely  ;  who  believe  in  its  doctrines,  but  have  no  faith  in  its 
stability ;  who  feel  a  lurking  suspicion  that  it  is  too  old  and 
rotten  to  bear  handling,  and  fear  that  if  the  timbers  were 
renewed,  the  building  would  tumble. 

Thus  it  has  happened  that  the  reform  of  church-rate,  so 
often  promised,  has  been  so  long  postponed.  At  last,  however. 
Parliament  seems  disposed  seriously  to  grapple  with  the  difficulty. 
It  has  formed  a  prominent  topic  of  debate  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  during  the  late  Session  ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  has  declared, 
almost  in  the  words  of  bis  former  chief,  that  the  Government  is 
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under  an  imperative  obligation  to  take  up  the  subject.  And 
lest  any  recollections  of  the  past  should  weaken  the  effect  of  this 
declaration,  Lord  John  Russell  has  given  a  positive  promise  to 
the  House  that  the  administration  will  he  prepared  to  *  settle  ’ 
the  question  *  next  year.’  Yet  while  legislation  is  thus 
impending,  we  gather  from  many  indications  that  the  ideas  of 
the  public  upon  this,  as  upon  most  other  ecclesiastical  matters, 
are  still  vague  and  indistinct.  And  we  hope  that  it  may  not 
be  useless  to  explain  the  elements  of  the  problem  to  be  solved, 
and  the  conditions  which  niust  be  fulfilled  by  any  satisfactory 
solution. 

To  begin,  then,  by  a  definition  of  the  term  which  forms 
the  theme  of  discussion  —  a  church-rate  is  a  parochial  tax, 
imposed  by  the  vestry  of  a  parish,  and  levied  by  the  church¬ 
wardens.  Now  the  vestry  is  the  parochial  synod  of  the  church, 
and  the  churchwardens  are  the  ecclesiastical  representatives  of 
the  parishioners ;  moreover,  the  only  other  lay  oflScers  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  clerk  and  sexton,  usually  shai’e  in  the 
proceeds  of  the  rate.  Hence  the  granting,  raising,  and  spending 
of  this  impost,  brings  into  play  the  whole  lay  organisation  of 
the  Establishment.  If,  therefore,  we  wished  to  give  an  intelligent 
foreigner  a  notion  of  the  practical  working  of  our  ecclesiastical 
machineiy,  and  of  the  instrumentality  by  which  the  Church 
devclopes  and  utilises  the  energies  of  her  non-clerical  members, 
we  could  not  do  better  than  introduce  him  to  a  meeting  of  the 
vestry  of  some  populous  parish,  assembled  for  the  purpose  of 
annually  exercising  its  most  important  spiritual  function, — the 
election  of  those  officers  who,  under  the  name  of  churchwardens, 
arc  appointed  to  guard  and  maintain  the  fabric  of  the  hallowed 
building,  and  to  represent  the  religion  of  their  fellow  parishioners. 
AVe  will  suppose  that  some  Anglican,  anxious  thus  to  initiate  a 
foreign  guest  into  one  of  our  domestic  institutions,  had  taken 
him  to  the  ancient  church  of  a  large  town  in  Lancashire,  on 
Easter  Tuesday,  five  years  ago.  The  following  is  a  description 
of  the  scene  which  he  w'ould  there  have  witnessed,  as  reported 
in  the  local  newspapers :  — 

‘  On  Easter  Tuesday  the  parishioners  of  Rochdale  assembled  in  the 
old  church,  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  a  portion  of  their  annual 
duties  by  the  election  of  the  wardens  for  the  year  ensuing,  and  the 
attendance  was  by  no  means  a  small  one. 

‘  The  Vicar,  having  taken  the  chair,  proceeded  to  nominate  and 
appoint,  as  his  warden,  George  Murray  Chadwick. 

‘  3/r.  Abraham  Brierhj  proposed,  as  wardens  for  the  ensuing  year, 
Mr.  Murray  Chadwick  (as  Vicar's  warden)  and  eight  other  gen¬ 
tlemen. 

‘  The  nomination  having  been  seconded,  s 
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'  Mr.  Livesey  rose  and  addressed  the  Chairman,  amidst  loud  cries 
of  “  Hear,  hear,”  applause,  and  some  sharp  interjections  of  disapproval 
from  the  friends  of  the  Vicar.  He  said,  “  I  am  not  here  to  wound 
the  feelin<;8  of  the  party  who  has  so  misconducted  himself  in  the 
office  of  Vicar’s  warden  in  past  years ;  but  I  do  come  here,  sir,  to 
tell  you  my  opinion,  and  to  elicit_^he  opinion  of  the  meeting,  as 
to  the  way  in  which  you  have  conducted  yourself  in  having  per¬ 
severed  - ” 

‘  The  Vicar.  “  I  shall  not  hear  that.” 

*  Mr.  Livesey.  “  I  have  a  right  to  be  heard.” 

‘  The  Vicar.  “  We  liave  notliing  to  do  with  what  has  taken  place 
in  past  years ;  if  you  have  any  amendment  to  propose,  I  will  listen  to 

it ;  but  this  is  not  the  time  and  place  to - ” 

‘  Mr.  Livesey.  “  It  never  is  the  time  and  place  for  you,  Doctor.” 

^  Mr.  Hunt  (solicitor).  “Shame!  shame!”  (Cries  of  “Go  on, 
Livesey,”  and  great  uproar.) 

‘  Mr.  Livesey.  “  I  think  your  conduct,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  endea¬ 
vouring  to  suppress  the  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  this 
meeting - ” 

‘  Mr.  Hunt.  “  Shame,  Livesey !  Sit  down.” 

‘  Mr.  Livesey.  “  I  think  that  you,  Dr.  Molesworth,  in  your  conduct 

during  the  last  few  years - ” 

‘  The  Vicar.  “  You  shall  not  proceed.” 

‘  At  this  time  the  Chairman  was  determined  to  put  the  motion  to 
the  vote. 

‘  Mr.  Livesey.  “  I  have  an  amendment,  and  I  mean  to  proceed.” 

( Cries  of  “  Go  on,”  applause,  and  disapprobation.) 

‘  The  Vicar.  “  I  sliall  not  hear  you.” 

‘  Mr.  Livesey.  “  I  beg  to  propose  the  following  list,  as  an  amend¬ 
ment.” 

‘  The  Vicar.  “Very  well.  I’ll  hear  that.” 

*  J/r.  Livesey  then  proposed  another  list  of  churchwardens. 

‘  The  motion  having  been  seconded,  amidst  great  uproar,  a  working 
man  here  commenced  an  address. 

‘  The  Vicar.  “  Hold  your  tongue,  sir !  Silence !  Mr.  Brierly  is 
speaking  to  order.” 

‘  Mr.  Brierly.  “  I  think  this  is  not  the  place  for  such  scenes  as 
this.  It  is  true,  the  public  have  assembled  in  this  place  [the  church] 
from  year  to  year,  and  that  we  have  met  for  that  purpose  now ;  but  1 
don’t  think  the  meeting  have  any  right  to  criticise  the  Vicar’s  con¬ 
duct.” 

‘  Mr.  Livesey.  “  You  say  this  is  not  the  time.  When  is  the 
time  ?  I  ask  the  Vicar  when  is  the  time  ?  ”  (Applause.) 

‘  The  Vicar.  “  Never,  for  you  to  criticise  my  conduct.  I  am  not 
amenable  to  you.”  (Disapprobation  and  confusion.) 

‘  Mr.  Brierly.  “  I  appeal  to  you  whether,  in  this  sacred  place, 
you  ought  to  go  on  in  this  way.  You  are  met  to  elect  the  servants 
of  the  church ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  comparative  indifference  to  me 
whether  my  list  or  that  of  Mr.  Livesey  be  carried ;  but  do  let  us  con 
fine  ourselves  strictly  to  business.” 
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*  Mr  Livesey.  “  I  wish  to  attend  to  business ;  and  1  was  going  to 
observe  that  when  nine  wardens - ” 

‘  The  Hear.  “  That  is  not  the  business  of  this  meeting.” 

‘  Mr.  Livesey.  “  Really  Doctor,  your  conduct  is  not  such  as  be¬ 
comes  a  Christian  minister.” 

‘  The  Vicar.  “  I  don’t  care  for  that.  This  is  not  the  time - ” 

‘  Mr.  Livesey.  “If  this  is  not  the  time,  when  is  it?  I  challenge 
Dr.  Molesworth  to  a  public  discussion  on  the  question,  at  any  time 
and  place  he  may  name.”  (Cheers.) 

(After  some  further  discussion), 

‘  Mr.  Cain,  wished  to  know  from  the  Vicar,  wdiether  the  warden 
he  had  nominated  would,  if  he  was  appointed,  act  in  harmony  with 
those  appointed  by  the  parishioners  ? 

‘  The  Vicar.  “  The  question  has  been  put,  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  that  my  churchwarden  should  act  in  harmony  with  tlie  others. 
Now,  in  tlie  first  place,  I  would  not  answer  for  any  man  how  he  will 
act  for  a  year  to  come  ;  but  I  think  it  w’ould  be  much  better  if  your 
churchwardens  would  act  in  harmony  with  him.”  (Cries  of  “  Oh, 
oh!”) 

‘  Mr.  Livesey  again  essayed  to  address  the  cliair. 

‘  Mr.  Hunt.  “  Sit  down,  Livesey.” 

‘  The  Vicar.  “  You  have  criticised  my  conduct.” 

‘  Mr.  Livesey.  “  Because  I  have  always  found  you  to  act  the  part 
of  dictator  and  unchristian  minister.” 

‘The  Vicar.  “There,  now - ” 

‘Mr.  Hunt.  “Sit  down,  Livesey.” 

‘  Mr.  Livesey.  “I  was  told - " 

‘  Mr.  Hunt.  “  Order,  Order.”  (Cries  of  “  Go  on  Livesey,”  and 
great  uproar.) 

‘  Mr.  Livesey.  “  Our  friend,  Mr.  Hunt,  is  so  noi.sy,  I  think  a  duck 
in  the  Marland  ^lere  would  be  very  useful  to-day.”  (Cheers,  and 
great  laughter.) 

‘  Mr.  Hunt  (advancing  towards  the  speaker  with  great  warmth.) 
“  I  think  you  are  a  personally-insulting  scoundrel.” 

‘  Mr.  Livesey.  “  I  think  the  meeting  will  agree  with  me,  Mr. 
Hunt  has  brought  it  upon  himself  by  his  violent  conduct  here;  and  1 
thought  it  best  to  give  him  his  quietus  before  going  any  further.” 
(Hear,  hear,  and  great  laughter.) 

‘  Mr.  Livesey  was  proceeding  to  speak  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  a 
farthing  rate  which  had  been  proposed,  but  he  was  interrupted  by 
the  Vicar,  who  immediately  proceeded  to  put  the  question  to  the 
vote. 

‘  The  result  wms  an  overwhelming  majority  for  the  amendment ; 
the  numbers  being — for  the  amendment  (at  least)  500;  for  the  ori¬ 
ginal  motion  6. 

‘  The  Vicar.  “  The  amendment  is  carried.  The  question  is,  whe¬ 
ther  any  one  w'ishes  to  call  for  a  poll.” 

(‘  The  Vicar  looked  at  Mr.  Brierly,  but  Mr.  Briefly  made  no 
response  that  was  audible  to  the  Meeting.) 

‘  The  Vicar.  “  Well,  the  amendment  is  carried.” 
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‘  Mr.  Livesey  was  proceeding  to  speak  on  the  vote  of  thanks,  when 
the  Vicar,  descending  the  steps  from  the  pulpit,  and  finding  the 
crowd  not  at  all  disposed  to  move,  said  (addressing  Mr.  Livesey), 
“  I  charge  you  with  making  a  riot  in  the  church.” 

‘  Mr.  Livesey.  “  Very  well,  Dr.  Molesworth ;  but  I  am  not  in  the 
habit  of  suffering  threats  of  that  kind  to  intimidate  me  out  of  pro¬ 
ceeding,  when  1  have  a  duty  to  perform.” 

‘  The  Vicar.  “  Very  well.” 

‘  Mr.  Livesey.  “  Gentlemen,  I  stand  here  on  my  right  as  a  pa¬ 
rishioner  ;  and  I  know  that  you  are  willing  to  hear  me,  if  others  are 
not." 

‘  The  Vicar.  “  Very  well ;  I  give  you  notice  that  I  shall  proceed 
against  you  for  a  riot  in  the  church.’’  (The  Vicar  then  retired  to 
the  vestry,  where  he  sat  during  the  rest  of  the  proceedings,  out  of 
the  Meeting,  but  witliin  hearing  of  what  took  place.) 

‘  Mr.  lAvesey  (who  remained  with  his  adherents  in  the  church) 
then  spoke  without  interruption,  criticising  the  conduct  of  the  Vicar 
and  the  wardens.  He  then  referred  to  a  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Bright  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  proposed  the  following 
motion :  —  “  That  this  Meeting  declares,  from  the  personal  know¬ 
ledge  of  individuals  comprising  it,  and  now  present,  that  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  great  Church-rate  Meeting  in  1840,  the  Vicar  was  hooted 
and  hissed  by  several  thousands  of  his  parishioners,  and  that  the 
soldiers  were  called  out,  though  most  unnecessarily,  to  preserve  tlie 
peace :  that  this  Meeting  is  of  opinion  that  the  conduct  of  the  Vicar 
is  unbecoming  a  Christian  minister,  and  has  tended  to  bring  the 
Church  into  contempt  in  this  parish.” 

‘  The  motion  was  seconded,  and  carried  without  a  hand  being  held 
up  against  it,  and  amidst  loud  plaudits. 

‘  The  Meeting  then  separated.’  * 

Such  is  now  the  character,  and  such  are  the  deliberations,  of 
a  parochial  church  assembly  in  England.  Yet  what  can  be 
more  beautiful  than  the  idea,  that  in  the  ten  thousand  parishes 
throughout  the  land  all  Christian  men  should  from  time  to  time 
be  called  together,  to  take  counsel  for  their  religious  interests  ? 
How  is  it  that  the  actual  has  fallen  so  far  below  the  ideal  ? 
How  has  the  vestry  been  degraded  from  a  sacred  synod  of  the 
faithful,  to  a  scene  of  scurrilous  debate,  sacrilegious  riot,  and 
low  buffoonery,  scarcely  to  be  surpassed  even  by  the  senates  of 
Illinois  or  Missouri  ?  The  first  origin  of  the  mischief  is  to  be 
found  in  that  evil  spirit  of  priestcraft  which  led  both  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Churches  to  stifle  the  independent  action  of  the  laity, 
and  concentrate  the  spiritual  rule  in  the  sacerdotal  order.  This 
hierarchal  policy  was  much  aided,  and  partly  justified,  by  the 
barbarism  of  the  times  which  followed  the  overthrow  of  the 
Empire.  For  when  the  clergy  were  the  only  members  of  the 
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Church  who  could  read  their  alphabet,  they  necessarily  engrossed 
to  themselves  the  functions  which  none  else  were  fit  to  exercise. 
Till  the  civilisation  of  the  West  was  overwhelmed  by  Goths 
and  Vandals,  the  assemblies  of  the  laity  still  held  control,  in 
the  most  important  matters,  over  the  religious  eoneerns  of  the 
distriet  to  which  they  belonged.  Even  so  late  as  the  time  of 
Ambrose,  we  find  the  chief  pastors  of  the  Church  elected  by  the 
congregations  over  which  they  were  to  preside.  And  St.  Au¬ 
gustine  himself  was  appointed  to  his  first  ministerial  charge  by 
what  we  should  now  call  the  vestry  of  a  small  country  town 
in  Numidia.  But  the  tendency  of  the  Roman  Church  was  too 
thoroughly  sacerdotal  to  suffer  such  independent  action  to  con¬ 
tinue  w'ithin  the  limits  of  her  jurisdiction.  The  local  assemblies 
of  the  laity  were  soon  deprived  of  their  religious  functions,  and 
degraded  into  committees  of  finance.  In  England  it  is  possible 
that  in  the  purer  epoch  of  the  British  Church,  the  Celtic  Chris¬ 
tians  may  have  enjoyed  the  same  privileges  as  their  Numidian 
brethren.  But  since  the  Anglo-Saxon  times,  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  parochial  synod  ever  aspired  to  higher  duties  than  those 
Avhich  it  now  discharges  as  the  ecclesiastical  rating-board  of  the 
parish. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  it  formerly  exercised  its  functions 
under  more  advantageous  circumstances,  and  without  the  dis¬ 
turbing  forces  which  now  too  often  make  it  a  mockery  and  a 
farce.  For  so  long  as  all  the  parishioners  were  in  reality  what 
they  are  in  theory,  members  of  the  National  Church,  though 
the  acts  for  which  they  were  convoked  were  not  of  the  highest 
importance,  yet  they  were  peacefully  performed,  and  could  not 
be  conscientiously  opposed.  But  when  toleration  was  secured 
to  Dissenters  at  the  Revolution,  a  parishioner  could  no  longer 
be  regarded  as  necessarily  a  Churchman.  Yet  no  provision 
was  made  to  adapt  the  legal  code  of  the  Establishment  to  its 
altered  position.  The  forms  of  ecclesiastical  procedure  hardened 
as  they  froze.  The  Statute  Law,  on  the  one  hand,  licensed 
nonconformity,  and  registered  Dissenting  chapels ;  the  Com¬ 
mon  Law,  on  the  other  hand,  stiffly  maintained  every  English¬ 
man  a  Churchman,  and  called  on  every  inhabitant  of  a  parish 
(whether  Baptist,  Socinian,  or  Jew)  to  vote  in  vestry  ujMtn  the 
election  of  ecclesiastical  officers,  and  to  tax  himself  for  the  repair 
of  a  fabric  where  he  no  longer  worshipped.  Nay,  while  he  was 
permitted  by  statute  to  frequent,  and  even  to  build  a  con¬ 
venticle,  he  was  (and  still  is)  liable  by  the  Canon  Law  to  be 
presented  by  the  churchwardens  for  absenting  himself  from  the 
services  of  the  Church.  And  if  he  fails  to  perform  his  religious 
duties  to  their  satisfaction,  he  may  be  cited  before  the  Bishop’s 
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Court,  and  subjected  to  imprisonment  *for  his  souTs  health.* 
Or  again,  he  may  himself  be  elected  churchwarden,  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  superintend  rites  which  he  believes  idolatrous,  and 
take  custody  of  crosses  which  he  abhors  as  Popish,  and  vest¬ 
ments  which  he  contemns  as  prclatical.  If  he  refuses  to  under¬ 
take  this  office,  he  is  liable  to  a  heavy  fine ;  and  for  the  sake  of 
getting  this  addition  to  their  funds,  parishes  have  been  found 
capable  of  profaning  the  rites  of  religion  by  the  election  of  open 
unbelievers.  This  is  a  case  of  no  very  rare  occurrence.  Last 
year,  in  the  metropolitan  parish  of  St.  George’s,  Eastcheap,  the 
vestry  elected  a  Jew  churchwarden ;  the  Avorthy  Israelite, 
however,  did  not  pay  his  fine,  but  served  the  office  for  a  twelve- 
month;  and  that  (as  we  have  been  informed  by  one  of  the 
parochial  authorities)  ‘  very  much  to  the  satisfaction’  of  this 
very  Christian  parish. 

The  vestry  itself  —  the  body  which  the  law  encourages  in 
such  scandalous  mockery,  by  composing  it  of  such  incongruous 
elements — has  been,  from  the  earliest  times,  the  legal  assembly 
of  the  parishioners  for  the  despatch  of  parochial  business.  It  de¬ 
rives  its  name  from  its  customary  place  of  meeting,  the  chamber 
Avhere  the  sacred  vestments  of  the  church  were  formerly  kept ; 
although  it  may,  and  in  large  parishes  often  does,  meet  in  the 
church,  and  make  the  roof  of  nave  and  chancel  echo  with  cheers 
and  laughter.  Its  members  are  the  ratepayers  of  the  parish, 
each  of  whom  has  a  voice  and  vote  in  its  proceedings.  But  the 
larger  contributors  have  (by  a  statute  of  the  present  century  *)  a 
plurality  of  votes,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  25/.  of 
assessment.  In  place  of  these  general  vestries  (as  they  are 
termed)  some  parishes  are  governed  by  select  vestries,  consti¬ 
tuted  either  by  special  statute,  or  (in  a  few  cases)  by  imme¬ 
morial  custom.  The  commonest  form  of  select  vestries  is  that 
created  under  ‘  Hobhouse’s  Act,’  which  permits  parishes  with 
a  certain  population  to  substitute  a  representative  assembly  for 
their  ancient  vestry.  This  Act  abrogates  (where  it  is  adopted) 
the  above-mentioned  plurality  of  voting,  and  establishes  house¬ 
hold  suffrage,  vote  by  ballot,  and  annual  election ;  thus  bestow¬ 
ing  upon  the  happy  ratepayers  the  three  points  of  the  Nova 
Charta.  Under  its  provisions,  they  periodically  elect  a  parochial 
parliament,  faithfully  foreshadowing  the  aspect  which  the  House 
of  Commons  would  exhibit  if  similarly  elected.  These  are  the 
vestries  by  which  several  metropolitan  parishes  are  now  go¬ 
verned  ;  and  the  readers  of  the  comic  newspapers  are  familiar 
with  the  antics  of  these  mimic  senators,  their  petty  squabbles. 


*  58  Geo.  3.  c.  85. 
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their  mock-hcroic  orations,  and  their  ridiculous  travesties  of 
parliamentary  usage.  Happily  the  Act  by  which  they  were 
called  into  existence  forbids  them  to  assemble  in  the  church ; 
but  the  unlucky  clergyman  is  still  compelled  to  be  their  official 
chairman,  unless  he  be  wise  enough  to  absent  himself  from  their 
deliberations  altogether. 

"Whatever  be  the  constitution  of  the  vestry,  it  possesses  the 
same  general  powers ;  namely,  to  investigate  and  restrain  the 
expenditure  of  the  parochial  funds ;  to  vote  the  church-rates ; 
to  determine  the  expediency  of  enlarging  or  altering  the  church; 
and  to  elect  such  of  the  churchwardens  as  are  nominated  by  the 
parish.*  This  last  is  the  only  one  of  its  duties  which  can 
strictly  be  called  ecclesiastical.  For  the  churchwardens  are  still 
(at  least  in  theory)  intrusted  with  religious  functions,  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  laity.  They  are  by  law  required  to  make  an 
annual  presentment  to  the  archdeacon  at  his  visitation,  wherein 
they  are  bound  to  specify  all  irregularities  in  the  conduct  either 
of  the  clergyman  or  the  parishioners ;  as,  for  example,  any  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  rubric,  or  neglect  of  visiting  the  sick,  on  the  part 
of  the  former :  and  any  offences  against  good  morals  (such  as 
habitual  absence  from  public  worship,  drunkenness,  swearing,  or 
lewdness)  which  have  been  committed  by  the  latter.  But  in 
practice,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  this  presentment  has  faded 
into  an  empty  form,  except  in  the  case  where  flagrant  scandal 
has  been  caused  by  some  transgression  of  the  clergyman.  And 
even  then,  the  churchwardens  too  often  omit  their  duty,  to  save 
themselves  from  personal  unpleasantness.  They  are  further 
bound  to  keep  order  in  the  church  during  public  W'orship,  to 
distribute  the  eucharistic  alms  jointly  with  the  minister  f,  to 
arrange  the  seats,  and  to  ring  the  bells.  ^  So  far  their  duties,  as 


♦  The  number  of  churcliwardens  elected  by  the  parishioners  varies 
in  different  places.  The  rule  laid  down  by  the  canon  is,  that  the 
minister  should  nominate  one,  and  the  parishioners  another;  and 
this  is  the  most  usual  practice.  But  there  are  some  parishes  where 
both  are  elected  ;  others  (as  Leeds  and  Rochdale),  where  the  parishi¬ 
oners  nominate  eighU  and  the  incumbent  one.  The  legal  practice  in 
each  parish  is  fixed  by  custom,  which  overrides  the  canon.  The 
persons  elected  are  compelled  to  serve,  under  the  penalty  of  a  heavy 
hne. 

f  According  to  the  rubric  (which  has  the  force  of  statute,  by  the 
Act  of  Uniformity)  the  alms  are  at  the  disposal  of  *the  Minister  and 
‘  Churchwardens ; '  but  if  they  disagree,  must  be  ‘  disposed  of  as  the 
*  Ordinary  shall  direct.’ 

$  For  the  ringing  of  the  bells,  however,  they  must  have  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  minister. 
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at  present  executed,  do  not  give  rise  to  much  contention ; 
except  in  the  case  where  they  are  elected  purposely  to  annoy  an 
unpopular  clergyman.  The  more  usual  cause  of  discord  is  the 
obligation  incumbent  on  them  to  provide  the  necessaries  for 
divine  service,  and  to  repair  the  furniture  and  fabric  of  the 
church.  This  part  of  their  oflBce  they  cannot  discharge  without 
money  ;  money  they  cannot  get  without  levying  a  rate  ;  and  a 
rate  they  cannot  obtain  without  the  consent  of  the  vestry. 
Having  decided,  therefore,  on  the  sum  they  will  require,  they 
convoke  the  parishioners,  and  prefer  their  modest  request  of  a 
penny  or  twopence  in  the  pound.  This  demand  they  make 
from  a  body  which,  according  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  law,  con¬ 
sists  of  none  but  devout  frequenters  of  the  parish  church.  If 
the  fact  coincided  with  the  theory,  all  would  be  plain  and  easy ; 
and  in  those  cases  where  it  approaches  it  (as,  for  example,  in 
the  immense  majority  of  country  villages),  the  annual  church- 
rate  is  voted  without  a  division.  But  if  the  population  be  ma¬ 
nufacturing,  and  the  Dissenters  powerful,  the  chances  are  that 
some  vestry  Hampden  moves  and  carries  an  amendment.  The 
churchwarden  appeals  to  a  poll,  where  he  is  perhaps  again 
defeated ;  and  at  last  he  resigns  the  unequal  contest,  and  con¬ 
veys  to  his  brother  officials,  the  sexton  and  the  clerk,  the  melan¬ 
choly  tidings  that  for  the  coming  year  their  salaries  must  be 
abandoned  to  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  the  Voluntary 
System. 

These  two  latter,  being  the  only  other  lay  officers  of  the 
Church  of  England,  we  may  say  a  few  words  in  explanation  of 
their  functions,  in  order  to  complete  our  sketch  of  the  actual 
organisation  of  the  popular  element  in  the  Establishment. 

The  Parish  Clerk  is  a  personage  better  known  to  most  by 
the  car  than  by  the  eye.  Who  hivs  not  heard,  in  our  country 
churches,  the  cruel  havoc  wrought  upon  the  responses  of  the 
service  by  his  tasteless  recitation,  whether  in  lugubrious  drawl, 
monotonous  bawl,  or  drowsy  rattle?  This  antiphonal  office, 
however,  is  no  part  of  his  legal  functions ;  for,  by  the  theory  of 
the  Church,  the  whole  congregation  should  respond,  and  not 
devolve  this  portion  of  their  duties  upon  an  uneducated  spokes¬ 
man.  And  Ave  rejoice  to  observe  that  the  practice  corresponds 
with  this  theory  in  many  new  churches,  where  the  people  have 
taken  the  responses  into  their  own  charge,  and  have  dispensed 
Avith  the  services  of  a  deputy.  It  is  said  by  Avriters  on  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  Law,  that  the  office  of  parish  clerk  originated  in  the 
Constitutions  of  Archbishop  Boniface,  Avhich  direct  that  the  post 
of  Holy-water  hearer  {aquai  bajulus)  should  be  bestowed  upon 
a  clerk,  Avho  should  assist  the  parish  priest  and  obey  his  com- 
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mands.  Subsequently,  the  small  profits  of  the  office  not  sufficing 
to  maintain  a  clergyman,  it  became  the  practice  to  appoint 
a  lay  clerk,  which  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  contradiction  in  terms : 
and  till  a  recent  statute  (7  &  S  Viet.  c.  59.),  no  ‘  clerk  in  Holy 
‘  Orders  ’  could  be  clerk  of  a  parish ;  the  original  institution 
having  been  superseded  by  immemorial  custom.  The  duties  of 
the  parish  clerk,  however,  still  continue  (except  in  the  matter 
of  holy  water)  to  be  much  Avhat  they  were  in  the  time  of  Boni¬ 
face  ;  namely,  to  give  general  assistance  to  the  minister  in  the 
performance  of  divine  service.  The  clerk’s  office  is  a  freehold, 
conferred  by  the  parole  appointment  of  the  parson.  But  he  may 
be  removed  for  proved  misconduct  by  the  archdeacou  (7  &  8  Viet, 
c.  59.).  The  salary  is  derived  from  customary  fees,  usually  eked 
out  by  an  annual  dole  from  the  churCh-rate. 

The  Sexton  (or  Sacristan)  is  also  an  ancient  parochial  officer, 
whose  name  is  derived  from  his  original  duty  of  ‘  keeping  the 
‘  holy  things  belonging  to  the  Divine  worship.’*  In  most  cases, 
however,  omnipotent  custom,  the  parent  of  English  law,  has 
transferred  this  trust  to  the  clerk,  and  has  only  left  to  the  ancient 
guardian  of  the  sacristy  the  humbler  and  less  pleasing  task  of 
grave-digger.  This  is  the  more  strange,  because  the  sextonship 
alone  among  ecclesiastical  offices  may  legally  be  held  by  a  woman, 
and  women  may  vote  in  the  election  of  a  sexton.  The  Court 
which  decided  this  point  in  favour  of  the  sex  gave  a  curious 
ground  for  its  decision  ;  —  ‘  that  as  this  was  an  office  which  did 
*  not  concern  the  care  or  inspection  of  the  morals  of  the  parishioners, 

‘  there  was  no  reason  to  exclude  females.’  f 

The  view  we  have  thus  given  of  the  lay  organs  of  the  Church 
of  England,  though  summary,  is  complete.  And  surely  a  very 
rapid  glance  at  this  machinery  may  suffice  to  show  the  rust  by 
which  its  wheels  are  clogged.  Yet  such  is  the  indifference  of 
Englishmen  to  all  general  schemes  of  organisation,  except  those 
which  directly  concern  their  material  interests  ;  so  strong  is  their 
attachment  to  prescriptive  forms  and  ancient  customs;  that  this 
semi-obsolete  system  has  gone  on  without  alteration  for  two 
hundred  years,  and  might  perhaps  have  gone  on  for  two  hundred 
more,  had  it  not  been  for  the  storm  which  has  arisen  against  a 
particular  portion  of  the  structure.  This,  however,  cannot  be 
altered  without  causing  the  whole  to  be  reviewed.  And  we  are, 
therefore,  thankful  that  the  helpless  miscarriage  of  the  law  of 
church-rate  has  been  forced  upon  the  notice  of  the  Legislature. 
Having  now,  as  we  trust,  prepared  our  readers  to  understand 
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the  elements  involved  in  the  discussion,  we  proceed  to  explain 
the  actual  condition  of  this  law,  which  has  during  the  last  twenty 
years  caused  so  much  disturbance. 

The  foundation  and  origin  of  church-rates  is  the  obligation 
imposed  by  the  laws  of  England  upon  every  parish  to  maintain 
the  parish  church.  This  obligation  is  probably  not  much  less 
than  a  thousand  years  old  ;  for  it  is  recognised  by  a  law  of  King 
Canute,  which  declares  that  ‘  all  the  people  ought  to  give  due 
‘aid  in  repairing  the  church.’*  It  is  also  declared  to  be  a  portion 
of  the  Common  Law,  by  the  unanimous  opinions  of  all  the 
twenty-three  Judges  who  have  given  their  decision  upon  the 
celebrated  Braintree  Case,  liowever  they  have  differed  from  one 
another  upon  minor  points.f  But  the  enforcement  of  this  obli¬ 
gation  has  always  rested  with  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  nor  does 
the  Common  Law  provide  any  machinery  compelling  its  per¬ 
formance  ;  although  the  statute  of  Circumspecte  agatis,  passed  in 
the  13th  year  of  Edward  the  First,  confirms  the  right  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  to  punish  those  Avho  refuse  to  repair  their 
churches,  and  forbids  the  Temporal  Courts  to  interfere  for  their 
protection. 

The  Spiritual  Courts,  being  thus  left  unfettered  in  their 
jurisdiction,  have  established  by  their  decisions  the  leading 
principles  of  the  law.  They  regarded  the  obligation  of  main¬ 
taining  the  fabric  and  furniture  necessary  for  divine  service,  as 
a  religious  duty  incumbent  on  every  parishioner.  Hence  it 
followed,  that  the  rates  raised  by  the  parish  were  (in  legal 
phraseology)  incident  in  personam  ;  that  is,  they  were  a  personal 
tax  on  the  inhabitants,  not  a  charge  upon  the  property  of  the 
district.  Thus,  if  church-rate  be  not  paid,  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  have  no  remedy  against  the  property  of  the  recusant, 
but  must  imprison  his  person.  And  so  far  is  this  carried,  that 
if  the  defaulter  dies,  the  debt  dies  with  him ;  his  executors 


*  ‘  Ad  refectionem  ecclesice  debet  omnis  populus  secundum  rectum 
‘  subvenire'  This  law  is  referred  to  in  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice 
Cresswell  on  the  Braintree  Case ;  and  is  quoted  in  the  Evidence 
published  by  the  House  of  Commons.  {Report,  p.  461.) 

t  Thus  Lord  Denman  says,  ‘  The  repair  of  the  fabric  of  the  church 
‘  is  a  duty  which  the  parishioners  are  compellable  to  perform,  not  a 
‘  mere  voluntary  act.  The  law  is  imperative  upon  them  absolutely 
‘  that  they  do  repair  the  Church.’  {Judgment  of  Exchequer  Chamber 
inVeley  v.  Burder.)  So  Lord  Truro,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  (though 
deciding  against  the  power  of  the  minority  to  make  a  rate)  declares 
that  ‘the  parishioners  are  under  an  imperative  legal  obligation  to 
‘  provide  for  the  necessary  repairs  of  the  church,  and  for  the  expenses 
‘  incidental  to  public  worship.’ 
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not  bein'!  bound  to  pay  the  church-rate  which  was  due  from 
him.* * * §  But  though  so  purely  personal  in  theory,  the  payment 
was  regulated  in  amount  by  the  ability  of  the  contributor ;  and 
his  ability  was  measured  by  his  landed  property,  that  being  the 
only  tangible  property  in  early  times.  Theoretically,  however, 
])ersonal  property  was,  and  still  is,  liable  to  church-rate.  Nay, 
there  arc  a  few  parishes  in  England  where  cattle  and  ships  are 
now  assessed  to  this  rate.f  But  (except  in  these  few  places)  the 
custom  has  been  so  universal  of  charging  real  property  only  with 
the  rate,  that  the  Courts  would  proi)ably  decide  that  personal 
property  was  now  exempt  by  prescription.J  At  all  events,  the 
charge  has  been,  from  time  immemorial,  practically  a  charge  on 
the  landed  property  of  the  country,  though  it  can  only  be 
enforced  by  proceeding  against  the  person  of  the  occupier.§ 

The  process  by  which  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  enforce  this 
obligation  against  a  recusant,  when  a  rate  has  been  granted  by 
the  parish,  is  as  follows :  —  The  churchwardens  commence  a 
suit  against  the  defaulter,  Nehemiah  Brown,  for  ^subtraction  of 
‘  church-rate ;  ’  a  curious  term,  which  seems  to  imply  that 
Brown  has  not  only  failed  to  pay  his  rate,  but  has  actually 
stolen  it  from  the  parish  chest.  If  Brown  disputes  the  validity 
of  the  rate,  or  his  own  liability,  the  Court  proceeds  to  try  the 
points  which  he  has  raised.  But  if  he  cannot  make  any  legal 
objection  to  the  charge,  he  is  pronounced  contumacious,  and  is 
imprisoned  till  payment  under  a  writ  de  contumacc  capiendo. 
If,  however,  the  rate  upon  Brown  be  (as  it  almost  always  is) 
below  10/.,  or  if  he  be  a  Quaker||,  then  the  rate  may  be 
recovered  in  a  less  disagreeable  way,  by  summary  process  before 
two  magistrates,  who  may  oi*der  the  amount  to  be  raised  by  a 

*  House  of  Commons  Report,  p.  234. 

t  At  Poole  ships,  at  Boston  stock  in  trade,  and  in  parts  of  Derby¬ 
shire  cattle  are  assessed.  The  case  of  Poole  was  decided  by  the  Court 
of  Delegates,  in  1823 ;  on  which  occasion  one  of  the  Common  Law 
Judges  expressed  his  opinion  that,  in  strict  law,  you  might  assess  a 
man  to  church-rate  according  to  his  whole  personal  estate ;  for  in¬ 
stance,  ‘  You  might  assess  Rundel  and  Bridge  for  all  the  jewellery 
‘  in  their  shop.’  {House  of  Commons  Report,  p.  300.) 

I  Sir  J.  Dodson  says,  that  rating  stock  in  trade  to  church-rate  is 
according  to  the  Common  Law,  but  Mias  gone  into  desuetude.’ 
{House  of  Commons  Report,  p.  579.) 

§  In  Jeffrey’s  case  (5  Lord  Coke’s  Reports,  66.),  it  was  decided 
that  church-rate  *  doth  not  charge  the  land,  but  the  person  in  respect 
‘  of  the  land,  for  equality  and  indifferency.’ 

I  Quakers  are  allowed  the  benefit  of  the  summary  process  for  any 
amount  under  50/.,  by  53  Gleo.  3.  c.  127.,  an  act  which  extended  the 
earlier  act  of  7  &  8  Will.  3.  c.  34. 
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distress  upon  his  goods.  This,  however,  they  cannot  do  if 
Brown  gives  notice  of  his  intention  to  dispute  the  validity  of 
the  rate. 

But  it  sometimes  (and  in  these  latter  years  not  unfrequently) 
happens,  that  instead  of  an  obedient  parish  and  zealous  church¬ 
wardens  enforcing  the  payment  of  a  rate  against  a  recusant 
individual,  we  see  the  rate  refused  by  the  vestry,  and  tlie 
wardens  elected  on  purpose  to  oppose  it.  How  can  the 
legal  obligation  to  repair  the  church  be  enforced  against 
such  a  contumacious  parish?  This  is  a  very  difficult  question. 
It  was  decided  by  the  Courts  of  Queen’s  Bench  and  Exchequer 
Chamber,  in  the  Braintree  Case,  that  the  minority  of  the  vestry 
might,  in  such  a  case,  make  a  valid  rate  against  the  will  of  the 
majority.  This  decision,  however,  has  been  within  the  last 
twelve  months,  reversed  by  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  it  is  now 
the  law  that  a  rate  cannot  be  made  except  by  a  majority  of  the 
vestry.  But  can  the  majority  be  constrained  to  comply  with 
the  demands  of  the  law  ?  Dr.  Lushington  and  Sir  J.  Dodson 
(both  high  authorities  on  these  questions),  assert  that  they  can. 
The  former,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  states  that  when  the  necessary  repairs  are 
thus  refused,  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  can  order  the  parishioners 
severally  by  name,  not  ‘  to  make  a  rate,’  but  ‘  to  repair  the 
‘  Church.’  If  this  order  were  disobeyed,  the  judgment  of  the 
court  might  be  asked  against  every  individual  who  disobeyed  it ; 
and  such  disobedience  would  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for 
contempt.*  Sir  J.  Dodson  adds,  that,  besides  this  ‘  process 
‘against  every  individual  in  detail,’  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
might  put  the  whole  parish  under  ‘  an  interdict ;  ’  i.  e.  deprive 
it  of  the  ministrations  of  the  Established  Church.f 


*  Dr.  Lushington,  speaking  as  Judge  of  the  Consistory  Court, 
says,  ‘  If  I  ordered  A.  B.  C.  D.  and  so  on,  to  repair,  and  they  were 
‘  contumacious,  it  would  be  my  bounden  duty  to  follow  it  up.  It 
‘  would  not  be  a  matter  of  choice  with  me  ;  I  should  be  bound,  in  that 
‘  case,  to  pronounce  them  contumacious,  to  signify  their  contempt  to 
‘  the  Chancellor,  and  the  Chancellor  would  put  them  in  prison.’ 
{House  of  Commons  Report,  p.  296.)  So  the  Judge  of  the  Exeter 
County  Court,  in  giving  judgment  on  a  suit  brought  in  July  last  by 
the  parish  clerk  of  St.  Mary’s  against  the  churchwardens,  said,  ‘If 
‘  the  parish  refused,  the  churchwardens  were  bound  to  return  the 
‘  names  of  each  [or  any]  of  the  majority  who  refused  the  rate,  who 

*  would  be  pronounced  contumacious  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  and 

*  a  writ  would  be  issued  from  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  the  Sheriff  of 
‘  the  County  to  send  them  all  to  the  County  gaol.’ 

t  House  of  Commons  Report,  p.  589. 
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Such  was  the  law  in  Roman  Catholic  times,  and  such  it  still 
remains.  It  may  at  first  seem  strange  that  several  centuries 
should  have  passed  during  which  church-rates  have  been  annually 
proposed  in  all  the  ten  thousand  parishes  of  England,  without  the 
occurrence  of  a  single  case  to  draw  these  trenchant  weapons 
from  the  sheath  where  they  have  so  long  been  hidden,  in  the 
darkest  recess  of  the  canonical  armoury,  so  that  the  very 
remedies  provided  by  the  law  have  become  a  matter  of  dispute 
among  the  most  scientific  lawyers.  In  explanation  of  this 
lengthened  period  of  quiescence,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
until  the  Revolution  Non-conformists  had  no  legal  existence;  and 
would  never  have  ventured  to  force  their  non-conformity  into 
notice  by  resisting  any  legal  obligation.  And  although,  after 
the  Revolution,  toleration  was  secured  to  them,  yet  for  many 
years  they  remained  a  small  minority,  exposed  to  popular  odium, 
and  sometimes  to  popular  outrage.  During  the  whole  of  the 
last  century  the  mob  was  zealous  for  the  Church ;  from  the  days 
when  Sacheverel  was  escorted  in  triumph  through  the  streets  of 
London,  to  those  of  the  ‘  Church  and  King  ’  rioters  who  burnt 
down  Priestley’s  house  at  Birmingham.  And  we  may  remark 
in  passing,  that  this  fact  shows  how  far  more  easily  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  the  populace  is  excited  for  names  than  things ;  since 
the  very  period  when  the  Church  of  England  had  sunk  to  her 
lowest  level,  in  doctrine,  in  discipline,  in  morality,  and  in  care 
for  the  poor,  was  that  of  her  highest  favour  with  the  masses. 
Moreover,  besides  the  terror  of  persecution,  which  restrained 
Dissenters  from  braving  the  wrath  of  zealous  Churchmen,  there 
was  also  very  generally  diffused  throughout  society  a  dread  of 
tlie  penalties  of  resisted  law,  more  formidable  for  the  mystery 
which  enveloped  them;  and  a  feeling  of  submission  towards 
established  rule,  which  paralysed  hostility.  Thus  we  find  that 
so  far  from  venturing  to  refuse  the  claims  legally  obligatory 
upon  them,  parishes  assented  without  opposition  to  payments 
purely  voluntary.  For  the  law  only  demands  that  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  divine  service  should  be  provided ;  but  the  vestry  may 
lawfully  include  in  the  rate  many  non-essentials,  which  we  may 
call  the  luxuries  of  public  worship,  as  (for  instance)  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  an  organ,  and  the  salary  of  a  choir.*  Not  only  were 
such  articles  quietly  and  unanimously  voted,  but  in  half  the 
church-rates  passed  during  the  last  century  items  were  included 

*  The  distinction  is,  according  to  Dr.  Lusbington,  that  the  church¬ 
wardens  may  provide  the  essentials  out  of  the  money  in  their  hands, 
without  consulting  the  vestry ;  the  non-essentials  require  the  ves¬ 
try’s  previous  consent.  {House  of  Commons  Report,  p.  315.) 
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positively  illegal,  so  that  the  rates  made  and  paid  without  oppo¬ 
sition  were  actually  invalid.  Thus  it  was  the  most  common 
practice  to  include  retrospective  expenses,  which  entirely  inva¬ 
lidate  the  rate  wherein  they  occur.  Nay,  Dr.  Lushington  *  has 
*  known  highway  and  parliamentary  expenses  included ;  ’  *  and 
Sir  J.  Dodson  knows  cases  where  the  cost  of  killing  sparrows 
and  vermin  was  charged  in  the  church-rate.f  But  these  halcyon 
days  of  quiet  (for  all  but  the  rats  and  sparrows)  were  too  serene 
to  last.  The  French  Revolution  of  1830,  combined  with  the 
agitation  which  followed  it,  was  a  death-blow  to  all  principles 
of  non-resistance.  And  the  Reform  Bill  gave  to  the  Dissenting 
interest,  which  prevails  most  extensively  among  the  middle  rank 
of  tradesmen  and  shopkeepers,  a  formidable  accession  of  political 
power.  Hence  it  happened  that  church-rates,  which  had 
hardly  been  refused  by  a  single  parish  before  1830,  began 
from  that  epoch  to  meet  with  an  opposition  constantly  increas¬ 
ing.  No  church-rate  has  been  levied  at  Birmingham  since 
1831 ;  none  at  Leeds  since  1833 ;  and  many  other  towns 
have  followed  in  the  train  of  these;  till  at  last  the  most 
populous  parishes  in  the  great  manufacturing  towns  have 
nearly  all  refused  to  pay.  Thus  the  amount  of  church-rates 
levied  in  England  and  Wales  was  reduced  from  446,247/.  in 
1831,  to  363,103/.  in  1839,  and  to  262,670/.  in  1843.^  There 
are  no  returns  of  the  amount  for  subsequent  years,  but  no 
doubt  it  is  still  farther  diminished.  Meanwhile,  the  obsolete 
law  has  furnished  a  battle-field  for  legal  strife ;  its  dusty  comers 
have  been  searched,  its  rusty  armour  furbished  up ;  and  questions 
which  for  many  years  had  only  exercised  the  wits  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  antiquaries,  have  now  been  keenly  fought  from  court  to 
court  by  angry  partisans.  The  chief  thing  proved  by  these 
forensic  contests  has  been  the  complication  and  uncertainty  of 
the  law,  and  the  expensiveness  of  the  litigation.  The  eccle¬ 
siastical  remedies  are  so  much  impeded  by  technical  difficulties, 
that  whenever  a  vestry  obstinately  refuses  church-rates,  it  is 
nearly  impossible  to  enforce  them.  It  is  not  tme,  indeed 
(though  it  has  often  been  asserted),  that  the  law  imposes  an 
obligation  without  providing  means  for  compelling  its  perform- 


•  House  of  Commons  Report,  p.  296.  t  Ibid.  p.  590. 

J  The  amounts  here  given  are  those  of  the  church-rates  levied ; 
not  including  the  money  derived  from  other  sources,  and  applied  to 
the  same  purpose  as  ciiurch-rates.  As  an  example  of  the  cause  of 
decrease,  we  may  state  that  in  Leeds  the  rate  averaged  1,564/.  per 
annum,  from  1800  to  1833 ;  since  then  it  has  ceased  altogether. 
Generally,  however,  the  rate  has  not  ceased,  but  it  has  been  reduced 
in  amount,  and  more  economically  spent. 

VOL.  C.  NO.  CCIV.  Y 
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ancc.  We  have  described  the  machinery  which  exists  for 
putting  the  screw  upon  a  recalcitrant  parish.  But  yet  the 
warning  of  Dr.  Lushington  is  highly  suggestive.  He  says, 
that,  ‘  Considering  these  proceedings  have  now  been  obsolete 
‘  for  150  or  200  years,  there  is  a  very  great  chance  that  there 
‘  may  be  a  miscarriage  in  some  ])oint  of  form,  so  that  the  power 
*  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  would  never  be  brought  into  perfect 
‘  effect.’  *  At  any  rate,  the  decision  of  each  several  case  might 
be  postponed  perhaps  for  twenty  years,  by  the  determined  and 
organised  resistance  of  a  wealthy  body  like  the  English  Dis¬ 
senters.  Every  case  comes  first  before  the  Consistorial  Court 
of  the  diocese ;  thence  it  may  go,  by  appeal,  to  the  Court  of 
Arches  ;  at  this,  or  the  former  stage,  the  defendants  may  move 
for  a  prohibition  in  the  Queen’s  Bench  ;  if  refused  there,  they 
may  appeal  to  the  Exchequer  Cliamber ;  if  unsuccessful  there 
also,  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  remains ;  if  the  Lords 
again  refuse  the  ])rohibition,  the  case  comes  back  to  the  Court 
of  Arches;  and  thence  may  be  finally  carried  to  the  Judicial 
Coininittce  of  Privy  Council.  The  Braintree  case,  in  its  second 
phase,  lasted  thirteen  years  (from  1841  to  1853),  though  it 
only  went  through  a  part  of  this  course.f  The  enormous  expense 
of  such  litigation  is  obvious.  In  the  Braintree  suit,  the  costs  of 
the  churchwarden  alone  were  2378/.  and  this  did  not  include 
the  solicitor’s  charges  and  travelling  expenses,  which  were  gra- 


•  House  of  Commons  Report,  p.  295. 

f  The  history  of  the  Braintree  case  is  as  follows  : — In  1837,  a  rate 
%vas  rejected  by  the  vestry,  but  made  by  the  churchwardens  on  their 
own  sole  authority.  This  rate  was  confirmed  by  tlie  Consistorial 
Court,  but  its  decision  was  reversed  by  a  prohibition  from  the 
Queen’s  Bench,  which  was  maintained  (on  apjieal)  by  the  Exchequer 
Chamber.  In  the  judgment  jironouneed  by  the  latter  Court,  it  was 
intimated  (obiter)  that  a  rate  />//  a  minority  would  be  legal.  There¬ 
upon  the  churchwardens  and  a  minority  made  a  rate  ;  the  Consistorial 
Court  now  pronounced  this  rate  bad  ;  but  the  Court  of  Arches  (on 
apjK-al)  reversed  this  judgment,  and  confirmed  the  rate.  The  Queen’s 
Bench  was  then  moved  for  a  prohibition,  but  refu.sed  it,  and  con¬ 
firmed  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Arches  ;  the  Exchequer  Cham¬ 
ber  (on  appeal)  agreed  with  the  (Queen’s  Bench ;  but  the  House  of 
Ixirds  reversed  the  decision  of  both  Courts,  and  issued  the  prohibition. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  Lords  had  confirmed  the  decision  of  the 
Courts  below',  the  cause  would  not  have  ended ;  but  w'ould  have  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Court  of  Arches,  and  thence  would  have  gone  by 
ajipeal  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  Privy  Council,  where  it  w’ould 
at  last  have  exhausted  its  noisy  circuit,  and  spun  itself  to  rest. 

J  See  a  Statement  published  by  the  Archdeacons  of  London, 
Essex,  and  Middlesex,  dated  June,  1854. 
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tuitously  given.  But  even  if  this  protracted  opposition  were 
not  offered,  if  no  mistakes  were  made  in  the  obsolete  forms  of 
jurisprudence,  and  if  the  legal  process  were  brought  into  jier- 
fect  operation,  yet  it  would  be  so  invidious  to  enforce  the  punish¬ 
ment  by  sending  a  parish  to  prison,  that  few  churchwardens  or 
archdeacons  would  venture  to  incur  the  odium  which  their  offi¬ 
cial  duty  requires  them  to  encounter.  Nor  are  such  difficulties 
confined  to  the  case  of  a  recusant  vestry.  Even  an  individual 
Nehemiah  Brown  in  a  consenting  parish,  may,  if  he  has  money 
at  command,  give  much  trouble  and  vexation  to  the  parochial 
authorities.  We  have  said  that  the  summary  process  above 
mentioned  cannot  be  resorted  to  when  the  validity  of  the  rate 
is  disputed.  And  there  are  innumerable  cavils  of  which  a 
captious  objector  may  avail  himself :  thus  Brown  may  allege 
that  the  rate  is  partly  retrospective,  or  that  the  assessment  is 
unequal,  or  that  the  prior  rate  is  not  exhausted  (which  it  hardly 
ever  is,  because  the  poorest  ratepayers  must  almost  always  be 
excused),  or  that  illegal  items  are  included.*  If  any  of  these 
objections  can  be  sustained,  the  rate  is  upset ;  and  at  all  events 
the  discussion  of  them  may  involve  tedious  litigation. 

We  have  said  enough  to  prove  that  the  law  on  this  subject 
is  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  state,  being  partly  obsolete  and 
partly  uncertain;  and  offering  so  many  facilities  for  evasion, 
that  where  the  opponents  are  numerous  and  determined,  it  is 
found  practically  impossible  to  enforce  it.  The  existence  of  such 
a  legal  dead-lock  is  in  itself  demoralising  to  the  nation.  As 
Mr.  Gladstone  truly  said,  in  the  late  debate  upon  the  subject, 

‘  The  present  state  of  the  law  tends  to  weaken  the  foundation 
‘  of  all  law,  in  a  country  where  it  is  admitted  that  there  is  a 
‘  legal  obligation  without  the  means  of  enforcement.’  On  this 
ground  alone  it  is  universally  allowed,  even  by  those  who  wish 
to  retain  church-rate  substantially  on  its  present  footing,  that 
an  alteration  of  the  law  is  needful.  But  though  by  altering  the 
incidence  of  the  tax,  and  its  mode  of  collection,  and  by  adding 
a  summary  method  of  procedure,  the  law  were  rendered  simpler 
and  more  certain,  there  would  still  remain  other  evils,  in¬ 
separably  connected  with  the  present  system  of  church-rate, 
considering  it  as  a  tax  levied  at  the  discretion  of  a  vestry,  and 
im])oscd  on  a  minority  of  non-conformists. 

The  most  prominent  of  these  is  the  injury  inflicted  on  re- 


*  Dr.  Lushington  says,  tliat  it  is  hard  to  draw  the  line  between 
legal  and  illegal  items ;  e.  g.  to  decide  whether  the  inclusion  of  a 
beadle’s  salary,  without  previous  consent  of  vestry  would  invalidate 
a  rate.  {House  of  Commons  Report,  p.  215.)  J 
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ligion  by  its  association  with  an  unholy  warfare  waged  upon 
sacred  ground.  In  large  parishes  where  church-rate  contests 
have  occurred,  they  have  been  attended  with  all  the  violence 
and  bitterness  of  contested  elections.  The  mischief  thus  oc¬ 
casioned  is  strongly  stated  by  Dr.  Lushington,  to  whose  testi¬ 
mony  we  have  so  often  appealed.  Nor  would  it  be  possible  to 
summon  a  witness  better  qualified  to  condemn  the  hatred  and 
malice  engendered  by  party  strife,  than  one  who  spent  so  many 
years  in  the  conflict  of  politics  without  making  a  single  enemy  ; 
conciliating  the  regard  of  the  angriest  antagonists  by  the  happy 
suavity  of  a  benignant  temper ;  — 

‘  Cujus  erant  mores,  qualis  facundia,  mite 
Ingenium.’ 

In  giving  his  evidence  concerning  this  church-rate  agitation. 
Dr.  L.  states  that  he  has  seen,  as  its  result,  ‘  the  separation  of 
‘  parishes  into  two  parties,  and  every  description  of  heart-burning 
‘and  quarrels  and  he  adds,  ‘  it  has  created  greater  feuds  than 
‘  any  other  subject  that  I  know.’  The  mischief  of  this  is  much 
enhanced  by  the  subject-matter  of  the  strife.  Questions  relating 
to  the  most  sacred  ordinances  of  religion,  the  furniture  of  the 
altar,  the  providing  of  the  eucharistic  elements,  the  frequency 
and  mode  of  celebration  of  the  Sacraments,  are  exposed  to  the 
flippant  scoffs  of  vulgar  and  irreverent  buffoons.  And  the  pro¬ 
faneness  which  all  this  involves,  is  still  further  heightened  by 
the  place  selected  for  the  crisis  of  the  conflict ;  for  it  is  usually 
fought  out  in  the  interior  of  the  church.  And  thus  the  walls 
which,  above  all  others,  should  be  associated  with  unity  and 
concord,  become  connected  in  the  minds  of  those  who  worship 
there  with  memories  of  brawl  and  riot.  Imagine  (for  example) 
the  desecrating  influence  of  such  a  scene  as  that  which  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  one  of  the  witnesses  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  having  taken  place  in  Braintree  church.  An  illegal  motion 
in  favour  of  vote  by  ballot  was  made,  which  the  Vicar  (who  was 
in  the  chair)  refused  to  put.  On  this  it  was  moved  by  the  oppo¬ 
sition  party,  that  the  Vicar  be  adjudged  to  have  vacated  the 
chair,  and  that  a  farmer  of  the  name  of  Burder  be  called  to  take 
it.  This  was  carried ;  but  as  the  Vicar  refused  to  give  up 
bodily  possession  of  his  seat,  the  new  chairman  contented  him¬ 
self  with  a  rival  throne.  Thereupon  *  a  poll  was  taken  in  the 
‘  church,  the  Vicar  sitting  at  one  table,  and  taking  a  poll  openly 
*  in  the  usual  way ;  Mr.  Burder  sitting  at  another  table  with  a 
‘  ballot-box,  and  taking  the  vote  in  that  way.’  *  Sometimes  the 
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violence  of  feeling  excited  on  these  occasions  leads  to  actual 
blows,  as  was  lately  the  case  in  Enfield  church,  where  we  learn 
that  ‘on  Easter  Monday,  at  the  close  of  the  annual  vestry 

*  meeting,  one  of  the  vestrymen  followed  the  ex-warden  into 
‘  church,  and  at  the  altar-rails  most  grossly  and  violently  as- 

*  saulted  him.  He  first  charged  him  with  Puseybm,  infidelity, 

‘  &C.,  and  upon  provoking  a  retort,  struck  him  on  the  chest,  and 
‘  again  on  the  neck.’  * * * §  Such  open  pugilism,  however,  is  scarcely 
more  disgusting  than  the  uproarious  plaudits  in  which  the  joy  of 
sectarian  triumph  occasionally  finds  vent ;  as  at  Whitechapel, 
for  instance,  where  we  read  that  ‘  there  were  struggles  to  get 
‘  majorities  in  the  vestry,  which  went  to  such  an  extent  that 
‘  upon  one  occasion,  when  the  Church  party  beat  the  other  party, 

‘  they  absolutely,  had  a  hurrah  in  the  middle  of  the  church.’ 

.  *  I  heard  oaths  sworn  in  the  body  of  the  church.’  f 

The  evil  of  such  disputes  was  illustrated  by  Mr.  Bright,  in  the 
late  debate,  from  his  personal  experience. 

*  He  (Mr.  Bright)  had  lived  in  a  borough  which,  up  to  1840,  had 
been  the  scene  of  church-rate  contests.  He  had  seen  three  or  four 
thousand  persons  assembled  in  the  churchyard,  harangued  by  aspiring 
orators  who  denounced  the  system  of  church-rates.  He  had  seen  the 
church  crowded  by  persons  in  a  temper  and  state  of  mind  which  it 
was  a  matter  of  regret  to  witness  anywhere,  but  especially  in  a  place 
of  worship.  He  had  known  an  expenditure  take  place  on  such  occa¬ 
sions  far  exceeding  the  expenditure  at  contested  elections.  He  had 
seen  the  military  called  out.  And  he  had  seen  the  vicar  of  the  parish 
exposed  to  insults  to  which  every  man  of  right  feeling  must  regret 
that  a  minister  of  religion  should  be  subjected.’^ 

This  last  incident,  the  mobbing  and  caricaturing  of  the  un¬ 
lucky  parson,  is  a  necessary  feature  of  these  ecclesiastical  con¬ 
flicts.  It  is  true  that  the  clergyman  is  not  compelled  to  take 
any  personal  part.  It  is  not  his  office  either  to  demand  or  to 
levy  a  rate.  ‘  Every  clergyman  of  discretion’  (says  Dr.  Lush- 
ington)  ‘keeps  himself  aloof  from  church-rates.  He  says,  ‘  That 
‘is  the  business  of  the  vestry,  it  is  not  mine.’§  But  yet,  as  he 
is  the  legal  chairman  of  the  vestry,  his  position  invites  badger¬ 
ing  ;  and  the  opposition  invariably  bait  him  with  irregular 
motions,  or  personal  abuse.  And  even  if  he  absent  himself 
from  the  bear-garden,  and  studiously  abstain  from  meddling  with 
the  poll,  still  the  mob  naturally  regard  him  as  representative 
of  the  Church,  and  make  him  responsible  for  all  the  ofiences  of 

*  Guardian  Newspaper,  April,  1854. 

t  House  of  Commons  Report,  p.  3.j 

^  Times,  June  22.  1854. 

§  House  of  Commons  Report,  p.  302.] 
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her  supporters.  So  that  whenever  the  churchwardens  perform 
the  duty  which  they  are  sworn  to  fulfil,  of  levying  the  rate 
against  defaulters,  the  incumbent  is  accused  as  the  interested 
instigator  of  religious  persecution.  And  every  chair  and  table 
sold  under  warrant  of  distress,  is  supposed,  by  some  mysterious 
process,  to  swell  his  private  income.*  Thus  not  only  is  his 
popularity  destroyed,  by  his  identification  with  unpopular  laws, 
but  his  religious  usefulness  is  impaired  by  the  sordid  imputations 
which  are  cast  upon  his  character. 

Another  evil  of  the  present  system  of  church-rate  is  the 
extensive  prevalence  of  a  belief  that  it  is  founded  on  injustice. 
The  Dissenters  complain  that  the  law  forces  them  to  tax  them¬ 
selves  for  the  profit  of  their  neighbours.  ‘  How  unjust,’  they 
say,  ‘  that  we  should  pay  for  what  we  do  not  use.’  It  is  not 
w'onderful  that  such  feelings  should  exist;  the  very  fact  that 
this  charge  is  imposed  by  vote  of  vestry,  must  keep  up  irritated 
feelings  among  those  who  permanently  dislike  and  annually 
resist  it.  And  its  fiuctuating  amount  prevents  them  from 
acquiescing  in  it  as  a  regular  burden  u[)on  their  property.  Nor 
can  we  blame  the  Nonconformists  for  taking  all  legal  methods 
of  relieving  themselves  from  a  payment  so  distasteful.  Yet  we 
must  protest,  in  the  name  of  truth  and  common  sense,  against 
the  assertion  (too  often  conceded  by  those  who  ought  to  enlighten 
popular  ignorance  instead  of  fostering  popular  delusions)  that 
there  is  ‘injustice’  in  the  obligation  imposed  by  law  upon  every 
parish  to  repair  its  church.  The  law  may  be,  and  M’e  think  it 
is,  im|H)litic ;  but  we  deny  that  it  is  unjust ;  whether  we  regard 
churcli-ratc  as  (what  it  is  in  practice)  a  charge  upon  proj)erty  ; 
or  as  (what  it  is  in  theory)  a  tax  ujwn  persons.  If  we  view  it 
in  the  first  light,  it  fills  ultimately  on  the  owner;  and  the  oc¬ 
cupier  cannot  complain  of  it,  since  he  gets  it  allowed  him  in  his 


*  Even  well-informed  persons  are  constantly  falling  into  the  error 
of  conceiving  church-rate  to  be  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  clergy. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  this  mistake  occurs  in  a  late 
article  of  ‘  The  Times’  upon  the  Religious  Census.  In  this,  the  amount 
of  church-rates,  estimated  at  500,000/.  a  year  (which  was  about  its 
amount,  including  all  receipts  applicable  to  church-rate  purposes,  in 
1839,)  is  added  to  the  other  revenues  of  the  church,  and  the  total 
thus  produced  is  divided  by  the  number  of  clergy,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  average  income  of  each  clergyman.  While  on  this  subject,  we 
may  express  our  regret  that  the  church-rate  return  of  1839  should 
have  been  given  in  the  Religious  Census  as  the  most  recent,  when 
there  was  a  subsequent  return  (in  1846)  which  gives  the  amount  of 
church-rate  in  1843.  (See  return  marked  (5.)  at  the  head  of  this 
article.) 
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rent ;  or  (which  is  the  same  tliing)  he  makes  allowance  for  it  in 
calculating  the  rent  which  he  will  consent  to  give.*  It  has 
becen  said,  indeed,  that  this  is  not  the  case  in  towns ;  but  it  is 
obvious  that  in  tliose  towns  where  church-rate  is  paid,  every 
prudent  man  would  ascertain  its  average  amount  before  agreeing 
with  his  landlord  for  his  house ;  so  that  ultimately  it  must  fall 
upon  the  landlord.  Now  this  landlord  has  either  bought  or  in¬ 
herited  his  property  subject  to  church-rate.  His  position,  if  he 
be  a  Dissenter,  is  practically  the  same  with  that  of  an  Episco¬ 
palian  landowner  in  Scotland,  where  all  land  is  charged  with  the 
burden  of  maintaining  the  kirk  and  manse.  Such  charges 
cannot  possibly  be  unjust,  because  the  right  of  the  law  to  claim 
them  from  the  property  whereon  they  fall,  is  as  strong  as  the 
right  of  the  owner  to  the  property  itself ;  both  rights  resting 
on  the  same  foundation  of  immemorial  prescription  and 
statute  law.  Nor  is  the  case  altered  because  the  charge  may 
be  increased  if  the  value  of  the  property  is  increased ;  as,  for 
example,  if  the  owner  builds  houses  on  land  which  was  formerly 
pasture.  For  when  he  does  this,  he  knows  the  liabilities  which 
he  incurs;  and  acts  on  a  calculation  that,  taking  these  into 
account,  he  is  profiting  himself.  Indeed,  if  on  this  latter  ground 
church-rate  be  unjust,  so  is  jK)or-i-ate,  highway-rate,  and  all 
similar  charges.  Nor  should  we  have  noticed  so  weak  an 
objection,  but  that  it  was  pressed  by  some  champions  of  Dissent 
in  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.f 

But  it  may  be  said,  and  said  with  truth,  that  we  have  no 
right  to  look  only  on  the  practical  incidence  of  this  impost. 
We  must  look  also  at  its  theoretical  incidence,  which  is,  as  we 
have  already  shown,  on  the  person,  and  not  on  the  j)roperty. 
Though  by  custom  it  has  been  turned  into  a  bui'den  on  the  land, 
yet  by  law  it  is  a  personal  tax,  and  still  retains  many  charac¬ 
teristics  of  its  original  nature.  But  admitting  fully  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  looking  at  the  church-rate  in  this  latter  point  of  view, 
we  still  deny  its  ‘  injustice.’  For  is  it  unjust  to  allow  the  vote 
of  a  majority  to  impose  a  tax  on  a  minority?  If  so,  all 
our  taxes  are  unjust,  and  our  whole  parliamentary  system  is 
one  huge  immorality.  Or  does  the  injustice  depend  on  this, 
that  the  law  forces  men  to  pay  for  objects  which  they  con- 


*  We  find  that  glebe  land  in  Essex  which  is  free  from  church-rate 
lets  6d.  an  acre  higher;  i.  e.  the  landowner  pays  an  acre  for 
church-rate.  (^House  of  Commons  Report,  p.  146.)  Also  that  the 
late  Lord  Western  paid  the  church-rate  himself  for  his  dissenting 
tenants,  and  charged  it  in  the  rent.  {Ibid.  p.  201.) 
f  House  of  Commons’  Report,  p.  187. 
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scientiously  disapprove  ?  Why,  then,  how  monstrously  unjust 
to  make  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Cobden  pay  the  double  income 
tax,  which  is  expressly  gi'anted  (as  declared  in  the  preamble  of 
the  bill  imposing  it)  to  enable  Her  Majesty  to  carry  on  her  ‘just 
‘  and  necessary  war  ’  with  Russia :  a  war  which  those  honourable 
members  have  declared  to  be  lK)th  a  folly  and  a  sin.  Yet  we 
believe  that  neither  of  them  has  remonstrated  with  the  tax- 
gatherer  on  the  immorality  of  his  demands.  So  Mr.  Spooner 
meekly  pays  taxes  for  the  maintenance  of  Maynooth,  and  Sir 
R.  Inglis  gives  the  like  support  to  ‘  the  godless  colleges.’  Yet 
no  one  pities  any  of  these  gentlemen  as  the  victims  of  ‘  injustice.’ 
Because  it  would  be  absurd  to  stigmatise  as  unjust  any  burden 
which  the  State  imposes  for  the  general  good,  however  mistaken 
may  be  the  views  of  the  Legislature  in  its  imposition.  It  was 
well  observed  by  Mr.  Vernon,  in  the  debate  on  church-rates  in 
1837,  that  this  outcry  about  injustice  reminded  him  of  the 
complaints  of  one  of  his  constituents  against  another  parochial 
charge.  ‘  What  a  shame  it  is,’  said  the  complainant,  ‘  that  I 
‘  should  have  the  highway-rate  levied  upon  me.’  Mr.  Vernon 
asked  him,  ‘Why?’  His  answer  was,  ‘  Because  I  never 
‘  drive  or  ride ;  I  always  walk,  and  therefore  I  don’t  want  your 
*  Macadamised  roads.’*  We  might  add,  that  as  this  grumbling 
pedestrian  really  profited  by  the  good  roads  without  knowing  it, 
by  getting  his  letters  sooner  and  his  provisions  cheaper,  so  the 
Dissenters  benefit  by  the  maintenance  of  a  fabric  dedicated  to 
public  worship  in  every  village ;  and  that,  not  merely  by  the 
cultivation  of  their  taste  for  architecture,  and  by  the  improved 
beauty  of  the  landscape,  adorned  as  it  is  by  those  towers  and 
spires  which  so  often  break  the  monotony  of  an  English  horizon  ; 
but  in  a  more  utilitarian  sense,  by  the  humanisation  of  the 
labourers  whom  they  employ,  for  whom  seats  are  provided  free 
of  cost,  that  they  may  hear  the  Gospel  within  those  walls ; 
walls  hallowed  by  association  with  the  most  solemn  epochs  of 
their  lives,  and  surrounded  by  the  graves  of  their  forefathers. 
But  even  if  this  benefit  should  be  denied,  it  does  not  affect 
our  argument,  which  is,  that  no  dislike  in  an  individual  to 
the  object  of  a  tax  can  make  that  tax  unjust,  when  lawfully 
imposed. 

But  although  this  impost  is  not  really  unjust,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  many  are  taught  to  think  it  so.  They  are  told  that 
it  is  a  badge  of  inferiority,  and  a  relic  of  religious  persecution. 
And  taxation  being  always  unpleasant,  they  are  easily  persuaded 
that  it  is  wrong.  Hence  a  rankling  feeling  of  irritation  is 


*  Hansard,  March  13.  1837. 
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excited ;  and  the  annual  recurrence  of  parochial  contests  keeps 
the  sore  perpetually  raw,  by  the  renewal  of  the  blister.  There¬ 
fore  while  we  deny  the  ‘  injustice,’  we  fully  admit  the  impolicy, 
of  imposing  the  church-rate  on  Dissenters. 

Another  reason  which  confirms  us  in  this  conclusion,  is  that 
the  continuance  of  the  impost  encourages  a  very  offensive  species 
of  humbug.  It  creates  a  crop  of  hypocrites,  who  profess  to 
believe,  not  merely  that  church-rate  is  unjust,  but  that  it  is 
sinful  to  pay  it,  and  who  convert  these  scruples'  of  conscience 
into  a  profitable  stock-in-trade.  To  say  that  such  scruples  are 
ridiculous,  is  saying  less  than  the  truth.  We  freely  allow, 
indeed,  that  in  a  few  cases  (as  amongst  the  early  Quakers  for 
example)  where  extreme  fanaticism  is  united  with  ignorance  of 
the  first  elements  of  moral  philosophy,  they  may  by  possibility 
be  genuine.  But  in  the  present  day  such  cases  must  he  rare 
indeed.  There  are  few  so  blinded  by  bigotry  as  not  to  agree  in 
the  axiom  of  Mr.  Gladstone — ‘When  the  legislature  makes  a 

*  demand  on  its  subjects  for  a  part  of  their  property,  whatever  be 

*  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied,  the  demand  of  the  legislature 

*  absolves  the  conscience  of  its  subjects’  *  In  fact,  when  the 
legislature  demands,  it  takes;  and  payment,  therefore,  is  not 
voluntary  acquiescence,  but  forced  submission.  Dissenters, 
when  resident  abroad,  never  refuse  to  pay  the  local  taxes 
demanded  from  them,  however  idolatrous  may  be  the  application 
thereof.  A  Christian  would  not  show  his  Christianity  by 
refusing  mosque-rate  in  Turkey. 

But  the  best  proof  that  these  scruples  are  insincere,  is  the 
fact  that  they  were  never  heard  from  Dissenters  till  the  Reform 
Bill  put  political  power  into  their  hands.  The  Quakers,  as  we 
have  just  said,  are  an  exceptional  case;  they  give  implicit 
obedience  to  the  traditions  of  George  Fox,  and  oppose  passive 
resistance  to  all  ecclesiastical  payments,  as  he  taught  them. 
Even  in  their  case,  we  are  unable  to  understand  the  possibility 
of  an  honest  man  buying  property,  which  he  gets  at  a  lower 
price  because  it  is  liable  to  a  certain  charge,  and  then  declaring 
that  his  conscience  forces  him  to  repudiate  the  charge,  and  so  to 
improve  his  bargain.  Yet  so  perverse  is  human  eccentricity, 
that  we  believe  Fox  and  his  followers  were  honest  in  pursuing 
this  line  of  conduct.  But  then  it  must  be  remembered  that 
they  proved  the  reality  of  their  scruples  not  by  noisy  opposition, 
but  by  patient  endurance,  and  in  times  when  they  had  every¬ 
thing  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gmn  by  refusing  to  pay  what  they 
allowed  the  law  to  take,  t  But  the  case  is  very  different  in  our 

*  Hansard,  March  15.  1837. 

^  Even  the  Quakers  are  not  consistent  in  their  scrupulosity,  for 
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(lays.  Church-rate  martyrdom  ia  now  a  cheap  and  easy  path  to 
notoriety,  and  the  martyr  not  only  draws  crowds  to  his  shop, 
but  is  usually  elected  an  alderman  of  the  borough,  and  corpora¬ 
tion  jobs  and  dinners  arc  the  tortures  to  which  he  is  condemned. 
Mr.  Mellor,  who  was  himself  the  counsel  for  one  of  these 
modern  martyrs,  gives  the  following  account  of  his  client  to  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

‘  People  visited  him  in  great  numbers  in  prison,  and  he  held  a 
levee  there  constantly.  The  late  Vice-Chancellor  Wigram,  who 
was  counsel  on  the  other  side  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  told  me 
that  in  consequence  of  persecution,  as  it  was  called,  vast  numbers 
of  people  resorted  to  his  shop,  and  that  his  trade  was  very  much 
better  in  consequence  of  his  being  a  martyr.  I  called  upon  him  in 
gaol,  with  a  view  of  advising  him  to  succumb,  ainl  begging  him  for 
the  sake  of  his  family  to  give  way,  and  endeavouring  to  reason  him 
out  of  the  scruples  which  afflicted  his  mind.  I  was  unsuccessful. 
On  mentioning  this,  I  was  told  that  there  was  no  wonder  about  it, 
for  he  was  prospering  very  much  by  reason  of  the  sympathy  which 
his  case  excited.’  * 

The  mode  in  which  these  worthies  proceed  most  clearly 
stamps  the  character  of  their  opposition.  Their  imprisonment 
is  purely  voluntary;  for,  if  they  really  scrupled  to  pay,  they 
might  act  like  the  Quakers,  and  submit  quietly  to  a  warrant  of 
distress.  But  instead  of  this,  they  oust  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
magistrates,  by  promising  to  dispute  tlic  validity  of  the  rate  in 
an  ecclesiastical  court.  This  promise,  however,  they  do  not 
fulfil,  but  make  no  appearance  in  the  court,  and  are  thereupon 
committed  for  contempt.  They  stay  in  gaol  long  enough  to 
excite  public  notice,  and  then  prove  the  sincerity  of  their  con¬ 
victions  by  paying  the  demand,  or  getting  their  friends  to  pay 
it  for  them. 

When  such  facts  are  brought  under  our  notice,  we  find  it 
hard  to  say  whether  the  church-rate  martyr  or  the  vestry  patriot 
be  the  more  offensive  product  of  the  agitation  which  feeds  them 

they  pay  war  taxes.  In  the  committee  on  church-rates,  Mr.  Bass,  a 
Quaker  witness,  is  asked,  ‘  Should  you  object  to  pay  a  national  rate 
‘  for  the  support  of  a  war  ?  ’  Answer.  ‘  Yes,'  I  should.’  Question. 
‘But  have  you  not  done  it  all  your  life?’  Answer.  ‘.  .  .  The 

‘  taxes  for  war  are  so  mixed  up  with  unobjectionable  charges,  that  it 
‘  is  impossible  to  dissect  them.  ...  If  the  Government  were  to 
‘  ask  me  for  a  war  tax,  I  should  not  pay  it.’  Mr.  Bass  has  now  on 
opportunity  of  showing  his  consistency,  by  refusing  the  double  in¬ 
come-tax,  which  is  expressly  declared  by  the  statute  book  to  be  a 
war  tax. 

*  House  of  Commons  Report,  p.  333. 
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both.  The  two  are  essentially  of  the  same  genus,  but  of  dif¬ 
ferent  species.  The  ‘  martyr’  is  sleek,  silent  aud  oleaginous  ; 
the  ‘  patriot’  is  dapper,  noisy,  and  hirsute.  The  martyr  wins 
notoriety  by  ostentatious  endurance,  affects  to  shrink  from 
fame,  and  blushingly  bears  honour  thrust  upon  him ;  the  patriot 
forces  himself  by  storm  on  the  notice  of  his  fellow  citizens, 
spouts  at  parish  meetings,  canvasses  municipal  wards,  and  is  a 
conspicuous  correspondent  of  the  provincial  press.  He  is  usually 
a  pert  and  pushing  tradesman,  with  a  glib  tongue,  a  brazen 
brow,  and  leathern  lungs.  He  has  probably  quarrelled  with 
the  churchwardens  about  a  seat  in  church,  or  has  been  refused 
the  place  of  clerk  or  sexton  by  the  parson ;  and  has  thereupon 
turned  a  zealous  Baptist,  and  resolved  to  show  the  Church  how 
dangerous  an  enemy  she  has  made.  The  ‘  martyr,’  on  the  other 
hand,  is  rather  obstinate  than  pugnacious,  and  acts  more  from 
calculation  than  from  spite.  Both  heroes  often  meet  at  last  in 
the  county  gaol,  but  quit  it  by  opposite  roads.  The  church- 
rate  martyr  entered  it  because  he  would  not  pay,  the  vestry 
patriot  because  he  could  not.  The  former  leaves  it  with  affected 
lamentation,  that  the  friends  who  paid  his  rate  should  have 
bowed  the  knee  to  Baal ;  the  latter  emerges  joyfully  insolvent, 
exempted  by  operation  of  law  from  the  necessity  of  satisfying 
his  creditors. 

If,  notwithstanding  the  arguments  which  we  have  adduced, 
some  zealous  Churchmen  still  hesitate  to  coneur  in  measures 
which  would  exempt  Dissenters  from  contributing  to  the  support 
of  the  National  Church,  perhaps  they  will  be  persuaded  to  re¬ 
consider  their  objections  by  looking  at  the  question  from  another 
point  of  view.  If  they  observe  the  effect  of  the  law  which 
they  defend,  they  will  find  that,  instead  of  securing  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  tlie  church  over  the  chapel,  it  is  often  the  instrument 
whereby  Churchmen  are  subjected  to  the  domination  of  Dissen¬ 
ters.  Every  nonconformist  being  taxed  to  maintain  the  services 
of  the  church,  claims  rights  correlative  to  this  obligation,  to 
superintend  the  distribution  of  ecclesiastical  funds,  and  to  vote 
for  the  election  of  ecclesiastical  officers.  And  even  in  the  case 
of  new  churches,  for  which  no  rate  can  be  demanded,  the  same 
principle  of  law  brings  the  same  consequences  of  interference. 
Surely  it  is  better  to  give  up  a  system,  however  plausible  in 
theory,  which  leads  to  results  so  anomalous. 

For  the  above  reasons,  we  agree  with  those  who  desire  the 
abolition  of  church-rates  in  their  present  form.  We  hail  joy¬ 
fully  the  promise  made  by  Lord  John  Russell  on  behalf  of  the 
ministry,  that  they  will  undertake  next  year  to  settle  this  un¬ 
toward  difficulty.  We  cordially  concur  in  the  conviction  of 
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the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  ‘  it  ia  hardly  possible  to 

*  exaggerate  the  strength  of  the  obligation  on  the  Government 

*  to  take  this  question  into  their  consideration.’*  Nay,  we 
should  even  agree  with  Ikir.  Horsman,  in  ‘  preferring  the  total 

*  abolition  of  church-rates  to  the  continuance  of  the  present  state 
‘  of  uncertiunty  and  embarrassment.’ 

But,  notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties  which  surround  the 
question,  we  are  not  reduced  to  this  alternative.  It  is  true 
that  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  a  speech  which  was  wittily  described  as 
consisting  of  ‘  four  and  twenty  logical  objections  to  every  pos- 
‘  sible  course  of  proceeding,  put  like  four  and  twenty  fiddlers 
‘all  in  a  row,’  has  shown  the  numerous  knots  which  perplex 
the  problem.  But  the  plans  which  have  been  proposed  out¬ 
number  the  fiddlers’  band,  and  his  analysis  has  not  exhausted 
all  possible  solutions.  It  is  needless  to  weary  our  readers  with 
all,  or  even  with  half  the  methods  that  have  been  suggested. 
If  any  one  wishes  to  investigate  them,  are  they  not  written  in 
the  blue  book,  which  contains  the  deeds  of  the  church-rate 
committee?  Substantially,  however,  so  far  as  the  difference 
between  them  is  material,  they  may  all  be  reduced  to  three 
classes ;  the  first,  including  those  measures  which  would  charge 
the  church-rate  on  the  revenue  of  the  state  ;  the  second,  those 
which  would  abandon  it  without  a  substitute ;  the  third,  those 
which  would  retain  the  legal  obligation  on  Churchmen,  and 
exempt  Dissenters,  f 

The  schemes  first  proposed  in  Parliament  belonged  to  the 
former  of  these  three  classes.  The  earliest  measure  was  that  of 
Lord  Althorp,  who,  in  1834,  brought  in  a  bill,  substituting  for 
church-rate  an  annual  charge  of  250,000/.  on  the  land-tax,  and 
50,000/.  more  to  be  derived  from  the  improvement  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  property.  This  bill  was  supported  by  several  majorities  in 
the  House,  but  was  ultimately  withdrawn,  being  wrecked  in  the 
storm  which  shattered  the  ministry  of  Lord  Grey.  Next  came 
the  proposal  of  Sir  K.  Peel,  during  his  first  administration,  to 


*  See  the  debate  on  Sir  \V.  Clay’s  bill,  June  21. 1854. 
f  We  here  speak  only  of  measures  contemplating  the  abolition  of 
the  present  system  of  church-rates.  Besides  these,  several  plans 
have  been  proposed  for  improving  the  existing  law;  either  by 
throwing  the  charge  on  the  owner  instead  of  the  occupier ;  or  by 
assimilating  the  church-rate  to  the  poor-rate  ;  or  by  allowing  the  re¬ 
demption  of  church-rate  on  the  principle  of  the  land-tax.  But  though 
either  of  these  plans  would  be  a  great  improvement  on  the  present 
system,  yet  they  would  not  overcome  the  objections  which  we  have 
stated  to  the  imposition  of  church-rate  on  nonconformists ;  and  would, 
therefore,  be  only  palliatives,  and  not  cures.  _ _ _ 
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chaise  the  church-rate  on  the  Consolidated  Fund.  This  plan 
might  be  defended  by  the  analogy  of  France,  where  the  churches 
and  parsonages  of  the  three  recogmsed  religions  (cultes  reconnus 
de  I’etat)  are  built  and  maintained  by  the  State,  at  an  expense  of 
a  million  and  a  half  per  annum.*  The  measure  was,  however, 
strongly  opposed ;  especially  on  the  ground  that  it  would  tax 
Scotland  and  Ireland  for  the  support  of  the  English  Establish¬ 
ment.  The  objection  was  perhaps  more  plausible  than  valid, 
considering  how  many  Scotch  and  Irish  charges  are  paid  by 
England.  Yet  the  scheme  could  not  be  expected  to  satisfy  the 
Dissenters;  and  it  had,  of  course,  no  chance  of  success  when 
proposed  by  a  ministry  which  could  not  command  a  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

The  third  and  last  Government  measure  on  the  subject  was 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  when  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  1837.  He  proposed  that  *a  permanent  and 
‘  adequate  provision  ’  shoxild  be  made  *  for  the  repair  and  main- 
'tenance  of  parochial  churches  in  England  and  Wales,  and  for 

*  the  celebration  of  Divine  worship  therein,’  by  *  an  increased 

*  value  to  be  given  to  church  lands'  A  resolution  was  carried  in 
favour  of  this  proposal,  but  by  a  majority  so  narrow  (273  to  250) 
as  to  render  further  perseverance  hopeless;  and  the  bill  was 
accordingly  abandoned.  Since  then.  Parliament  has  appropriated 
the  surplus  which  will  arise  from  the  better  management  of 
church  property  to  more  important  ecclesiastical  purposes.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  now  impossible  to  revert  to  this  abandoned 
scheme,  without  sacrificing  other  plans  which  have  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Legislature.  Indeed,  it  would  be  far  better  to 
leave  the  repair  of  churches  to  voluntary  contributions  than  to 
confiscate  for  the  maintenance  of  the  material  fabrics  revenues 
now  consecrated  to  the  spiritual  instruction  of  the  people.  We 
have  classed  this  last  measure  with  the  other  plans  for  charging 
church-rate  on  the  national  resources,  because  that  which  is 
drawn  by  legislative  enactment  from  property  subject  to  par¬ 
liamentary  control  is  in  effect  the  revenue  of  the  State.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  there  is  one  important  distinction  to  be  made 
between  the  measure  of  Mr.  Spring  Rice  and  those  of  Lord 
Althorp  and  Sir  R.  Peel ;  namely,  that  it  satisfied  the  Dissenting 
interest,  which  the  others  did  not  and  could  not  do. 

The  second  mode  of  treating  the  case  is  simpler  than  the  first, 
as  to  kill  is  easier  than  to  cure.  It  prescribes  the  total  annihila¬ 
tion  of  the  present  system,  without  providing  any  substitute. 
Not  to  notice  other  abortive  attempts  to  force  this  measure  upon 
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Parliament,  it  may  suflBce  to  mention,  that  in  April  last.  Sir  W. 
Clay,  at  the  head  of  the  Radical  party,  obtmned  leave,  by  an 
unexpected  majority  in  a  thin  House,  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the 
immediate  abolition  of  church-rates.  This  bill  was  opposed  by 
Government,  and  thrown  out  upon  the  second  reading  (June  21.), 
after  speeches  from  Lord  John  Russell  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  which 
we  have  already  quoted.  The  advocates  for  this  short  and  easy 
method  projjose  to  leave  the  repair  of  churches  on  the  same 
footing  as  that  of  Dissenting  chapels, — dependent,  namely,  on 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  congregation.  But,  in  the 
first  place,  it  is  doubted  whether  in  small  rural  parishes  the 
voluntary  system  would  provide  sufficient  funds  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  church  at  all.  In  the  towns,  it  is  allowed,  on  all 
hands,  that  churches  may  readily  be  maintained  in  this  way. 
But  in  the  country  the  case  is  different.  It  is  easy  for  a  con¬ 
gregation  of  Dissenters  to  run  up  four  brick  walls,  and  to  keep 
the  humble  fabric  weathertight ;  but  it  is  a  more  costly  matter 
to  maintain  the  spires  and  pinnacles,  the  high-pitched  roofs  and 
decorated  porches  which  often  adorn  some  paltry  hamlet.  In  fact, 
the  churches  built  for  country  parishes  by  our  forefixthers  some¬ 
times  seem  almost  absurdly  beyond  the  scale  required  by  the 
number  of  the  parishioners ;  who  look  nearly  as  insignificant, 
when  contrasted  with  the  vast  proportions  of  the  shrine  wherein 
they  kneel,  as  the  few  white-robed  students  who  cluster  in  the 
choir  of  King’s  Chapel  at  Cambridge, —  lonely,  in  the  long  per¬ 
spective  of  its  vaulted  arches ;  as  if  placed  there  purposely  to 
show  forth  the  contrast  between  the  human  and  the  divine. 

‘  High  heaven  rejects  the  lore 
Of  nicely  calculated  less  or  more. 

So  deemed  the.man  who  fishioned  for  the  sense 
These  lofty  pillars,  spread  that  branching  roof. 

Self-poised,  and  scooped  into  ten  thousand  cells 
Where  light  and  shade  repose,  where  music  dwells 
Lingering,  and  wandering  on  as  loth  to  die.’* 

It  would  be  a  low  and  miserable  utilitarianism  which  should 
cut  down  such  temples  to  fit  the  nunterical  dimensions  of  their 
congregation.  This,  however,  is  a  contingency  which  we  do 
not  greatly  apprehend.  Difficulties  would  no  doubt  be  felt  in 
some  s^Kicial  cases ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  we  cannot  bring  our¬ 
selves  to  believe  that  a  single  church,  architecturally  worth 
preserving,  would  Ihj  allowed  to  fall.  Where  the  parish  was  too 
stingy  or  too  poor  to  keep  up  the  fabric,  a  diocesan  subscription 
would  come  to  the  rescue.  And  if  this  were  insufficient,  the 
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incumbent  would  no  doubt  supply  the  deficit  out  of  the  private 
resources  by  which  most  of  our  established  clergy  eke  out  the 
scanty  pittance  which  they  receive  from  their  livings. 

But  another  and  more  fatal  objection  to  the  unconditional 
surrender  of  church-rate  is,  that  it  involves  the  establishment  of 
a  universal  system  of  pew  rents,  and  consequently  sacrifices  the 
vested  rights  of  the  poor.  Those  who  could  not  pay  for  seats 
would  be  shut  out  from  the  church,  as  they  now  are,  by  the 
operation  of  the  same  system,  from  the  meeting  house.*  For 
it  is  admitted  by  the  testimony  of  Nonconformist  witnesses 
examined  before  the  Church-rate  Committee,  that  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  a  Dissenting  chapel  consists  of  the  trading  classes, 
to  the  almost  entire  exclusion  of  the  labouring  poor.  This 
argument  against  the  voluntary  system  has  been  strongly  urged 
by  its  opponents.  Thus  Mr.  Goulburn,  in  the  recent  debate, 
said,  ‘  Church-rates  are  levied  to  secure  to  the  poor  a  free 
‘  admission  to  the  house  of  God  ;  and  we  are  called  on,  by  the 
‘  abolition  of  these  rates,  to  prevent  them  from  having  this  free 

*  access  to  divine  worship.’  So  Dr.  Lushington,  in  answer  to 
a  question,  ‘  Whether  payment  for  the  repair  of  churches  out 
‘  of  pew  rent  would  be  desirable  or  possible?’  replies,  ‘  I  never 
‘  would  assent  to  any  system  that  should  leave  the  poor  of 
‘  England  without  a  place  to  go  to  church.’t  And  Lord  John 
Russell,  in  the  speech  before  cited,  says,  ‘  I  think  such  a  mode 
‘  very  objectionable.  It  is  wholly  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of 

*  the  agricultural  population  generally,  who  have  been  accustomed 

*  to  visit  the  church  as  a  free  and  open  church.  The  poor  would 


•  To  illustrate  the  practical  working  of  the  voluntary  system  in 
country  districts,  we  will  take  the  case  of  a  small  country  parish  in 
Essex,  which  is  divided  into  four  large  farms,  averaging  200  acres 
each.  The  church-rate  averages  20/.  per  annum,  or  6</.  an  acre. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  whole  expense  of  providing  accom¬ 
modation  for  religious  worship  is  shared  between  the  rector  (who  is 
bound  to  repair  the  chancel)  and  the  four  farmers.  Each  of  tlio 
latter  pays  51.  j)er  annum,  and  of  course  gives  ol.  less  of  rent  for  his 
farm  ;  so  that  virtually  the  rate  is  paid  by  the  landlords.  The  poor 
of  the  parish  are  admitted  free  of  cost,  and  have  their  seats  provided 
for  them  by  the  rich.  But  we  fear  that  it  could  not  be  expected 
that  these  farmers  should  continue  to  pay  their  51.  a  piece  as  a  spon¬ 
taneous  gift  for  tlie  benefit  of  their  neighbours ;  nor  even  that  their 
non-resident  landlords  should  consent  to  supply  the  whole  parish 
with  free  sittings,  when  the  law  exempted  them  from  contribution. 
Hence,  all  those  among  the  poor,  who  could  possibly  afford  it,  would 
either  be  compelled  to  pay  pew-rent  for  the  seats  which  they  now 
freely  occupy,  or  would  be  excluded  altogether  from  public  worship, 
f  House  of  Commons  Report,  p.  331. 
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*  especiallj  have  a  right  to  complain  were  pew  rents  established.’ 
Indeed,  it  is  more  and  more  generally  acknowledged  that  the 
system  of  pews,  which  during  the  last  century  crept  into  the 
church  from  the  meeting  house,  is  in  a  national  church  an 
odious  abuse,  though  in  voluntary  places  of  worship  it  is  a 
necessary  expedient.  And  it  would  clearly  be  very  undesirable 
to  extend  and  perpetuate  an  evil  which  has  done  so  much  to 
alienate  the  rich  from  the  poor,  at  the  very  time  when  it  is 
rapidly  disappearing  before  the  influence  of  better  knowledge 
and  more  Christian  feeling.  At  present,  by  recent  legislation, 
a  certain  number  of  free  sittings  must  be  reserved,  even  in 
those  town  churches  where  pew  rents  are  allowed ;  and  a  limit 
is  fixed  to  the  price  of  seats.  These  wholesome  restrictions 
would  be  swept  away  by  the  radical  change  which  we  are 
considering.* 

We  think,  then,  that  the  unconditional  abolition  of  church- 
rates  would  most  unwisely  sacrifice  the  country  to  the  towns, 
and  the  poor  to  the  rich.  And  farther,  it  would  fling  away  a 
substance  to  gmn  a  shadow.  For  the  sake  of  a  momentary 
popularity  with  the  Dissenting  bodies,  we  should  enrich  the 
landholders  by  remitting  a  local  tax  which  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  is  paid  without  reluctance.  In  the  words  of  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  ‘  There  are  something  like  11,000 

*  parishes ;  and  it  is  not  an  illiberal  estimate  to  say  that  out  of 


•  Mr.  Burgess,  the  Rector  of  Upper  Chelsea,  in  his  evidence  be¬ 
fore  the  Committee  on  Church-rates,  contrasts  the  different  positions 
of  a  voluntary  chapel  and  a  national  church,  as  follows: — ‘Let  me 
‘  take  the  instance  of  a  parish  church,  or  a  church  like  my  own, 
‘  which  is  maintained  entirely  by  pew  rents,  and  the  case  of  a  Dissent- 
‘  ing  chapel.  If  the  law  permitted  mo,  at  this  moment,  to  put  5s.  a 
‘  sitting  upon  my  sittings,  I  should  want  no  church-rate  of  anybody, 
‘  nor  any  collection  ;  that  w'ould  pay  everything  needful  for  the  sus- 
‘  tentation  of  the  fabric  and  the  incidental  expenses.  But  the  law 
‘  prohibits  that  and  says,  “  You  shall  not  exceed  such  a  sum  in  let- 
‘  ting  your  sittings.”  If  I  go  to  my  neighbour,  a  Dissenting  minister, 
‘  I  find  that  he  can  charge  what  he  pleases  for  bis  sittings,  and  can 
‘  fill  his  chapel  at  almost  any  price ;  be  has,  therefore,  his  resources 
‘  entirely  at  his  own  disposal,  and  he  wants  no  rates  ;  the  law  does 
‘  not  shackle  him  at  all.  Another  instance  :  I  am  bound  to  open  my 
‘  church  to  everybody,  and  I  must  have  600  free  sittings  for  the 
‘  public  to  enter  in  and  take  without  any  charge  at  all ;  the  Dissent- 
‘  ing  chapel  need  have  no  free  sittings,  and  generally  has  very  few, 
‘  so  that  it  is  not  a  public  building.  If,  therefore,  the  law  insists 
‘  upon  the  church  being  open  to  everybody,  and  cripples  me  in  my 
‘  resources,  it  is  bound,  1  think,  to  maintain  it  as  a  public  fabric.’ 
(^House  of  Commons  Report,  p.  493.) 
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*  that  number  there  arc  not  more  than  500  in  which  church-rates 

*  are  either  refused  or  contested.  If  that  be  true,  it  does  not  at 

*  first  sight  appear  to  be  an  adequate  reason  for  destroying  this 
‘law  in  the  10,500  parishes  where  the  law  has  worked  well, 
‘and  where  there  have  been  no  heart-burnings  at  all.’* * * §  As 
a  proof  how  exaggerated  are  the  common  statements  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  opposition  to  church-rates.  Dr.  Fhillimore  informed  the 
House,  dqring  the  same  debate,  that  ‘  from  two  returns  which 
‘  he  had  recently  obtained,  he  found  that  in  the  Archdeaconry 
‘  of  Middlesex  and  London  alone  no  less  than  59  church-rates 
‘had  been  made,  in  many  cases  without  opposition,  since  the 
‘date  of  the  Braintree  case  [i.  e.  since  last  winter].’  And 
similar  evidence  is  furnished  on  a  more  extensive  scale  by  the 
Return  to  an  Address  of  the  House  printed  in  May  1852 ; 
which  gives  the  number  of  church-rates  made  and  refused  in 
the  cities  and  boroughs  of  England  and  Wales  from  1833  to 
1851.  From  this  we  findf  that,  during  these  eighteen  years, there 
were  11,627  separate  church-rates  made  by  the  1,025  town- 
parishes.  This  clearly  shows  that  the  parishes  which  refuse 
church-rate  are  comparatively  few,  even  in  towns. 

We  must  repeat,  therefore,  what  we  said  nine  months  ago  in 
reference  to  this  subject;  that  nothing  but  the  strongest  po¬ 
litical  necessity  can  justify  the  State  in  abandoning  a  revenue 
which  belongs  to  itself,  and  so  transferring  it  from  public  uses 
to  the  domain  of  private  selfishness.  Now  in  the  present  case 
we  have  about  250,000/.  a  yearj,  of  which  only  xjth,  or  at  most 
y\jth§,  is  contributed  by  Dissenters.  Hence  there  is  more  than 
200,000/.  raised,  without  opposition,  as  a  tax  on  Churchmen, 
who  attend  the  services  and  use  the  seats  for  which  they  pay. 
Moreover,  the  annual  sum  paid  by  each  contributor  is  so  small, 
that  its  remission  would  be  almost  unfelt ;  so  that  the  public 
would  be  injured,  without  profiting  the  individual.  We  have 


*  Reported  in  ‘  The 'I’inies,’  June  22.  1854.  In  the  leading  article 
of  the  same  paper,  on  the  same  debate,  «»ccur8  the  following  passage ; 
‘  fVe  are  told  the  rate  is  paid  cheerfully  in  at  least  one  parish  in 
‘  ticenty-Jive.  That  is  about  Lord  J.  Russell  s  calculation’  Really 
this  is  one  of  the  strangest  mis-statements  we  ever  read.  Tlie  calcu¬ 
lation  referred  to  (which  was  Mr.  Gladstone’s,  not  Lord  J.  Russell’s) 
alleges  that  the  rate  is  paid  cheerfully  not  by  one,  but  by  twenty-four 
parishes  in  twenty-five. 

f  See  the  first  note  on  this  Article. 

j  The  last  return  of  church-rates  in  England  and  Wales  gives 
their  total  amount  (in  1843)  ns  262,670/. 

§  This  is  the  calculation  of  Sir  R.  Peel  (Hansard,  March  13. 
1837),  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone  agrees. 
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seen  that,  in  those  rural  districts  where  the'payment  is  highest,  the 
abolition  of  church-rate  would  virtually  increase  the  rent  of 
the  landlords  by  6dl  an  acre ;  a  paltry  gift,  which  nine  land¬ 
lords  out  of  ten  would  scorn  to  pocket.  Why,  then,  should  the 
nation  force  this  unsought  boon  on  the  owners  of  property  ? 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  principle  of  this  objection 
would  forbid  us  to  exempt  Dissenters  from  the  payment  of  these 
rates.  And,  no  doubt,  we  might  consistently  contend  with 
Mr.  Drummond,  that  *  these  rates,  if  taken  from  the  Churoh, 

*  ought  to  be  banded  to  the  State.’*  But  the  reasons  which  we 
have  already  given  for  abandoning  the  exaction  of  church-rate 
from  Nonconformists,  are  so  strong,  as  to  constitute  that  politi¬ 
cal  necessity  which  (as  we  maintain)  ought  to  be  pleaded,  in 
order  to  justify  the  surrender  of  national  revenue.  Yet  it 
would  theoretic^ly  be  better,  instead  of  remitting  this  portion  of 
the  tax,  to  transfer  it  to  some  public  purpose  which  the  payers 
would  approve.  But  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
doing  this  are  so  great,  and  the  Dissenting  contribution  to 
church-rate  so  small,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  attempt 

Our  readers  will  have  anticipated,  from  what  we  have  said, 
that  we  are  inclined  to  advocate  the  third  method  which  has 
been  suggested  for  redressing  the  evils  and  anomalies  we  have 
describe ;  namely,  that  which  proposes  to  take  church-rates 
from  Churchmen,  and  from  Churchmen  only.  There  have  been 
several  plans  for  effecting  this  alteration.  One  proposal,  which 
has  been  successfully  carried  out  in  a  parish  of  Leeds,  by  the 
voluntary  consent  of  the  inhabitants,  is  to  rate  those  only  who 
attend  the  services  of  the  Church ;  assessing  them,  as  at  present, 
according  to  their  property.^  Another  scheme,  which  has 
attracted  more  notice,  would  exempt  Nonconformists,  if  duly 
registered  as  such,  from  ecclesiastical  dues.  This  plan  has  been 
brought  before  Parliament  under  two  different  modifications ; 
last  year,  by  Dr.  Phillimore,  and  in  the  present  year  by 
Mr.  Packe.  §  But  neither  of  these  measures  was  strongly 

•  Speech  on  the  first  reading  of  Sir  W.  Clay’s  bill. 

t  It  was  suggested  by  a  member  of  the  Church-rate  Committee, 
that  ‘  each  denomination  should  have  the  right  of  spending  on  its  own 
‘  fabric  and  services  a  rateable  sum,  so  that  it  should  not  be  of  pecu- 
‘  niary  advantage  in  respect  of  church-rate  to  belong  to  one  denomi- 

*  nation  more  than  another.’  But  no  practical  machinery  for  carrying 
out  such  a  plan  has  been  proposed,  and  it  would  necessarily  be  ffiffi- 
cult  and  complicated. 

^  House  of  Commons  Report,  pp.  519 — 531. 

^  §  Dr.  Fhillimore’s  proposal  (which  was  nearly  identical  with  tiiat 
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rapported,  and  they  were  both  withdrawn  by  their  proposers. 
Indeed,  it  is  scarcely  possible  in  the  present  day,  considering  the 
immense  pressure  of  business  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  a 
private  member  to  succeed  in  carrying  any  measure  on  so  difficult 
a  subject  The  principle  of  these  bills,  however, — namely,  the 
exemption  of  registered  Nonconformists  from  church-rate, — if 
weakly  supported,  was  still  more  weakly  opposed.  Few  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Legislature  advocate  the  continuance  of  the  law  in  its 
present  state.  And  the  representatives  of  the  Dissenting  interest 
could  not  decently  argue  against  an  exemption  for  which  they 
had  so  long  clamoured.  Accordingly,  they  at  first  ssud  little, 
because  they  had  nothing  to  say.  But  lately,  their  ablest 
rhetorician,  Mr.  Bright,  has  happily  bethought  himself  of  a 
nickname  which  will  save  the  trouble  of  argument.  He 
describes  Dr.  Phillimore’s  measure  as  *  the  plan  suggested  for 
‘  ticketing  and  labelling  Dissenters  like  parcels  to  be  sent  by  railway* 
And  he  vehemently  exclaims  that  ‘the  Dissenters  have  been 
‘  subjected  to  a  good  many  insults  during  the  last  century  or  two, 

*  but  he  does  not  think  they  will  submit  to  be  ticketed  in  their 
‘own  country.’  Would  it  be  possible  to  find  a  cavil  more 
palpably  disingenuous  ?  Surely  the  force  of  faction  can  go  no 
farther  than  this  attempt  to  raise  an  agitation  against  a  useful 
reform,  by  nicknaming  registration  ticketing*  Why  we  are  all 
of  U3  registered,  in  fifty  different  ways,  from  the  day  of  our 
birth  to  the  day  of  our  burial.  Mr.  Bright  himself,  we  suppose, 
was  registered  when  he  married,  and  registers  his  babies  when 
they  are  severally  bom,  baptized,  or  named.  And  even  in 
death,  he  will  not  escape  the  grasp  of  the  Registrar  General, 
who  will  ticket  him  with  the  very  name  of  the  disease  which 
shall  have  robbed  the  country  of  so  illustrious  a  citizen.  Thus 
the  resemblance  which  he  so  greatly  dreads,  between  himself  and 

*  a  parcel  labelled  to  be  sent  by  railway,’  must  inevitably  occur 
when  he  is  despatched  upon  his  last  journey.  We  confess  that 
we  cannot  perceive  the  likeness  between  parcels  and  Dissenters, 
nor  the  insult  conveyed  in  such  a  similarity  supposing  it  to 


made  by  Lord  Stanley  in  the  pamphlet  at  the  head  of  this  article) 
was  to  exempt  registered  Dissenters  entirely  from  the  rate.  Mr. 
Packe’s  bill  proposes  to  continue  their  liability  to  repair  the  church, 
but  to  exempt  them  from  the  rest  of  the  church-rate.  This  plan  is 
decidedly  inferior  to  the  other;  so  small  a  change  would  satisfy 
nobody,  and  hardly  be  worth  making. 

*  ‘  It  has  been  my  fortune,’  says  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  same  debate, 
‘  to  live  some  years  in  Scotland,  where  I  am  myself  a  Dissenter ;  but 
‘  I  do  not  object  to  record  myself  a  Dissenter  any  number  of  times 
‘  the  law  desires  it’ 
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exist.  But  no  cavil  is  too  sillj  to  get  up  a  cry.  Such  a  mode 
of  opposition,  however,  distinctly  shows  that  the  object  of  the 
party  represented  by  Mr.  Bright,  is  not  to  relieve  the  Dissenters 
from  an  impost,  but  to  rob  the  Church  of  a  revenue. 

The  objections  made  from  the  conservative  point  of  view  to 
the  proposed  exemption  of  Nonconformists,  though  less  absurd, 
are  not  very  formidable.  In  the  first  place  it  is  urged  that  such 
exemption  would  be  ‘  a  bonus  on  dissent ;  ’  or,  in  other  words, 
that  men  would  be  tempted  to  declare  themselves  Dissenters  to 
escape  the  payment  of  a  few  annual  shillings.  We  quite  agree 
with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  repudiating  such  a 
supposition.  *  I  do  not  believe,’  said  he,  ‘  that  there  would 
‘  be  ten  Dissenters  more  or  less  in  the  country,  in  consequence  of 
‘  the  exemption  of  Dissenters  eo  nomine  from  the  payment  of 
*  church-rate.’  We  would  add  that  if,  instead  of  ten,  there 
were  ten  thousand  of  such  pecuniary  perverts,  every  honest  man 
must  feel  their  loss  a  gain. 

Another  objection  to  the  proposed  change,  which  some  think 
weighty,  is  the  precedent  which  they  suppose  that  it  would 
establish  for  confiscating  other  property  of  the  Church.  The 
absorption  of  tithes,  it  is  feared,  might  follow  the  deglutition  of 
rates.  But  the  two  differ  so  fundamentally,  that  no  legislation 
against  the  latter  could  establish  a  precedent  against  the  former. 
In  the  first  place,  tithe  is  a  property,  and  church-rate  is  a  tax. 
Secondly,  the  tithe  of  one  parish  out  of  three  belongs  to  lay 
owners;  the  church-rate  has  no  owner,  and  belongs  to  the 
parish  chest.  Thirdly,  church-rate  is  legally  a  personal  charge ; 
tithe  is  a  charge  upon  the  land.  So  that  the  tithe-owner,  if 
unpaid,  may  take  the  land,  and  keep  it  until  he  is  paid*;  whereas, 
when  church-rate  is  unpaid,  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  has  no 
remedy  except  against  the  person  of  the  defaulter.  Fourthly, 
church-rate  is  a  variable  charge,  imposed  or  refused  by  vote  of 
vestry  ;  tithe  is  a  fixed  corn-rent,  and  regularly  accrues  by  law. 
These  differences  are  so  great,  and  so  evident,  that  there  is  no 
fear  lest  any  reasonable  man  should  claim  exemption  from  tithe 
because  he  had  obtained  exemption  from  church-rate.  For  in 
paying  tithe,  he  is  paying  what  never  w’as,  and  never  will  be, 
ids  own.  The  Dissenter  must  be  a  fool  indeed,  who  imagines 
that  the  Legislature  will  ever  allow  him  (or  his  landlord,  if  he  be 
only  a  farmer)  to  put  the  tithe  rent-charge  into  his  pocket.  But 

*  Dr.  Lii>-liington  says  (House  of  Commons  Report,  p.  305.), 
‘  Wherever  tliere  has  been  a  charge  on  land,  as  in  the  case  of  tithe, 
‘  tliere  has  always  been  a  power  of  distress  and  seizing  the  lauds.’ 
See  also  6  &  7  WilL  4.  c.  71.  sec.  82. 
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after  all,  the  value  of  such  precedents,  on  either  side,  is  estimated 
perhaps  at  more  than  they  are  worth.  If  Englishmen  should 
ever  be  convinced  that  an  established  religion  is  a  nuisance, 
they  will  get  rid  of  it,  whether  with  precedent  or  without.  Till 
they  come  over  to  this  opinion,  all  the  precedents  in  the  world 
will  not  harm  an  institution  cherished  and  trusted  by  the 
nation. 

We  do  not  believe,  then,  that  the  reform  proposed  by  Dr. 
Phillimore  would  be  dangerous  to  the  Church.  And  we  think 
that  he  would  have  been  better  employed  during  this  session  in 
perfecting  his  measure  than  in  creating  new  kinds  of  simony, 
or  in  hindering  the  building  of  suburban  churches.  Yet  since 
an  outcry  has  been  got  up  against  the  registration  of  Dissenters, 
it  would  be  wise  to  abandon  that  part  of  the  scheme,  which 
might  be  done  without  sacrificing  its  principle. 

In  any  measure  which  might  be  framed  on  the  subject,  we 
should  propose  to  give  up  entirely  that  portion  of  the  expenses 
now  chargeable  on  church-rate,  which  is  applied  for  ‘  the  neces- 

*  saries  of  divine  service.’  This  amounted,  in  1839,  to  more  than 
half  the  expenditure ;  but  is  now  perhaps  not  more  than  a  third 
of  the  whole.*  By  abandoning  this,  the  repair  of  the  fabric 
would  remmn  the  only  item  in  the  rate.  We  should  further 
propose  that  a  surveyor  should  be  appointed  by  each  county,  to 
make  an  annual  estimate  of  the  repairs  requisite  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  parish  churches  in  his  district.  The  sum  which 
he  certified  as  required,  together  with  his  own  official  salary, 
should  be  included  in  the  county-rate ;  but  a  separate  account 
of  it  should  be  kept,  and  published  annually,  stating  that  *  the 

*  county  church-rate  for  the  preceding  year  was  so  many  pence 

*  in  the  pound  upon  the  assessment.’  Thus  each  ratepayer 
would  know  at  once  the  sum  which  had  been  charged  upon  him- 

•  In  1831  (as  we  learn  from  one  of  the  returns  cited  at  the  head 
of  this  article),  out  of  645,883/.  paid  by  churchwardens,  only 
248,125/.  was  spent  on  repairs  of  churches;  the  remainder,  397,758/., 
was  spent  on  books,  bells,  organs,  the  provision  of  the  Eucharistic 
elements,  and  the  salaries  of  clerks  and  sextons.  The  latter  item 
was  the  largest,  amounting  to  126,185/.  But  since  1832,  all  non- 
essential  expenses  have  been  curtailed.  In  1838-9,  the  amount  paid 
by  churchwardens  was  480,662/.,  of  which  215,301/.  was  spent  on 
repairs,  and  265,361/.  on  other  expenses.  These  ‘other  expenses’ 
have,  since  that  date,  been  still  further  reduced ;  but  the  later  re¬ 
turns  do  not  enable  us  to  say  how  much.  The  church,  however, 
would  give  up  not  less  than  80,000/.  a  year  under  this  head.  But 
to  meet  this  loss,  there  are  in  many  parishes  local  endowments  for 
church  purposes,  which  produced  in  1831  a  revenue  of  51,919/. 
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self.  We  would  recommend  that  every  dissentient  should  have 
the  right  of  claiming  the  repayment  of  his  church-rate,  in  the 
same  way  that  those  possessing  less  than  100/.  a-year  can  now 
obtain  restitution  of  their  income-tax.  For  this  purpose,  printed 
forms  should  be  supplied  on  application ;  and  in  these  forms  we 
would  not  even  require  from  the  claimant  a  statement  of  non¬ 
conformity  ;  but  simply  a  declaration  that  he  conscientiously  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  payment  of  church-rate  ;  which  should  be  signed  by 
the  applicant,  and  witnessed  by  two  ratepayers.  *  The  sums  so 
repaid  would,  of  course,  be  added  to  the  church-rate  of  the  en¬ 
suing  year.  A  list  of  those  who  had  claimed  this  exemption 
should  be  annually  printed,  and  they  should  be  thereby  de¬ 
prived  of  their  claim  to  seats  in  church,  and  of  their  right  to 
vote  at  the  election  of  churchwardens.  By  this  plan,  the  only 
persons  charged  with  the  expense  of  repairing  the  church  would 
be  those  who  wished  to  avail  themselves  of  its  services.  We 
may  add  that  the  amount  required  would  be  much  diminished, 
not  only  by  reducing  the  rate  to  a  mere  fabric-fund,  but  also  by 
the  greater  economy  introduced  by  placing  all  the  churches  in 
the  county  under  a  central  management.  And  annual  inspec¬ 
tion  would,  by  insuring  timely  attention  to  small  repturs,  save 
the  expense  which  is  now  often  idtimately  incurred  by  unwise 
procrastination. 

This  reform,  in  order  to  make  it  complete  and  satisfactory, 
must  be  accompanied  by  others.  In  the  first  place,  the  obsolete 
powers  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  and  their  vexatious  methods 
of  procedure,  should  be  done  away.  They  should  be  no  more 
permitted  to  treat  a  Nonconformist  as  a  rebellious  Churchman, 
nor  to  concern  themselves  in  any  way  whatever  for  ‘  the  health 
*  of  his  souL’  Secondly ;  the  parochial  synods  of  the  Church 
should  no  longer  be  rendered  useless  by  the  intrusion  of  Dissenters. 
This  latter  change  is  closely  connected  with  the  former ;  and 
gross  injustice  constantly  results  from  the  present  law.  For 
example :  when  the  Church  party  in  a  parish,  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  give  up  the  attempt  to  enforce  a  rate,  and  maintain  their 

*  The  form  of  these  claims  might  be  something  of  this  kind :  — 

I,  A.  B.,  ratepayer  of  the  parish  of  C.,  conscientiously  object 
to  the  payment  of  church-rate ;  and  I  hereby  demand  the  repay¬ 
ment  of  the  sum  of  ,  levied  on  me  for  church-rate,  in  the 

year  18 

Witness  my  hand,  this  day  of  ,  18  . 

A  B.  of  C. 

Signed  in  the  presence  of  us, 

p*  Q  I’  Ratepayers  of  the  parish  of  C. 
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church  bj  their  own  voluntary  offerings,  the  management  of  the 
funds  which  they  have  raised  is  sometimes  transferred  to  their 
opponents.  ‘  They  are  liable  ’  (in  the  words  of  Mr.  Gladstone) 
*  to  have  the  application  of  their  money  taken  out  of  their  hands 
‘  by  the  men  who  had  the  week  before  voted  against  the  rate.’ 
Another  example,  still  more  flagrant,  is  of  no  unusual  occurrence 
in  the  pi'esent  day :  a  church  is  built  in  some  large  town  by 
zealous  members  of  the  Establishment.  By  their  private  liber¬ 
ality  the  fabric  rises  in  all  the  loveliness  of  mediasval  architecture; 
breaking  the  dull  and  vulgar  line  of  our  commercial  streets  with 
belfry  and  buttress,  gabled  porch  and  mullioned  window.  Within 
its  walls,  the  like  harmonious  richness  is  given  to  the  service,  by 
the  chants  and  anthems  of  cathedral  music.  If  now  the  founders 
turn  their  edifice  into  a  commercial  speculation ;  if  they  divide 
the  area  into  pews,  and  share  the  pew-rents  among  themselves ; 
they  will  at  once  have  the  pleasure  of  a  service  according  to  their 
mind  and  the  profit  of  a  lucrative  partnership.  No  law  forbids 
them  to  make  this  gain  of  godliness ;  and  such  a  practice  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  builders  of  proprietary  chai^els,  whether  Church¬ 
men  or  Dissenters.  But  if,  scorning  this  sordid  aim,  they  are 
anxious  for  the  spiritual  good  of  the  population  which  surrounds 
their  new-built  church  ;  if,  accordingly,  they  attach  to  it  a  paro¬ 
chial  district,  and  make  the  clergyman  not  their  own  hired  servant, 
but  a  jmrish  minister ;  then  they  at  once  resign  the  control  of  their 
work  to  a  miscellaneous  multitude.  It  is  true  that  no  rates  can 
be  levied  for  the  church  thus  gratuitously  bestowed  on  the 
parishioners;  so  that  no  inhabitant  has  any  more  reasonable 
claim  to  interfere  in  its  management  than  in  that  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Jewish  synagogue  or  Unitarian  chapel.  Yet  the  exist¬ 
ing  law  gives  every  householder  in  the  district  a  voice  in  its 
vestry  and  a  vote  in  the  election  of  its  churchwarden.  Hence, 
if  there  be  a  popular  agitation  against  the  style  of  worship 
adopted  by  its  founders,  a  small  minority  of  churchmen  may  avail 
themselves  of  the  aid  of  the  nonconformist  or  infidel  inhabitants, 
and  so  crushing  the  resistance  of  the  congregation,  may  remove 
the  crosses  from  the  building  and  the  chanting  from  the  services ; 
and,  if  it  were  not  for  the  police,  they  would  no  doubt  proceed 
to  complete  the  description  of  the  Psalmist,  and  ‘  break  down 
‘  the  carved  work  thereof  with  axes  and  hammers.’ 

Such  are  the  anomalies  which  result  from  that  obstinate 
adherence  to  the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit  of  the  law,  which 
is  a  necessary  characteristic  of  lawyers,  till  they  are  relieved 
from  a  false  position  by  fresh  legislation.  The  discussion  of 
our  present  subject,  indeed,  forces  upon  us  at  every  point  the 
conviction  that  old  things  are  past  away.  In  our  vexation,  we 
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might  almost  be  tempted  to  say  of  the  Establishment,  as  Moore 
sings  of  tiie  Irish  harp,  that  the  only  sign  of  its  existence  is  the 
noise  from  time  to  time  created  by  the  snapping  of  some 
mouldering  cliord.  Yet  sucli  words  and  thoughts  would  be 
botli  hasty  and  unjust.  The  harp  need  but  be  new  strung,  to 
make  harmonious  music  as  of  old.  The  principle  of  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  machinery  is  sound,  and  there  is  power  enough  to 
work  it.  All  that  we  need  is  to  rub  off  the  rust  which  impedes 
its  movements,  and  to  mould  its  minor  details  in  conformity 
with  its  position. 

The  remedy  for  the  disorders  which  we  have  described,  as 
for  most  other  evils  ‘  which  laws  can  cause  or  cure,*  is  to 
bring  the  law  into  harmony  with  facts.  The  first  and  chief 
discrepance  between  them  is  (as  we  have  seen),  the  legal  per¬ 
petuation  of  that  obsolete  theory  which  makes  every  Englishman 
a  Churchman.  We  have  already  pointed  out  some  of  the 
mischiefs  springing  from  this  root  of  bitterness.  We  may  add 
that  it  has  had  a  twofold  operation,  damaging  both  the  secular 
and  the  religious  organisation  of  parishes.  The  legal  assembly 
of  the  inhabitants  for  the  regulation  of  their  local  affairs,  is  also 
regarded  as  the  lay  synod  of  the  Church.  Hence  its  religious 
and  its  financial  functions  are  blended  in  inextricable  confusion, 
to  the  mutual  injury  of  both.  For  example,  the  Vestry  is  the 
parochial  rating  board,  which  superintends  the  secular  as  well 
as  the  ecclesiastical  expenditure;  the  moneys  to  be  disbursed 
for  paving,  lighting,  and  road-mending,  being  under  its  control. 
But  since,  when  viewed  in  their  spiritual  capacity,  all  men 
ought  to  have  an  equal  voice,  the  Common  Law  allowed  all 
meml)ers  of  the  Vestry  an  equal  vote.*  Yet  what  can  be  more 
absurd,  than  that  the  contributor  of  five  shillings,  and  of  fifty 
pounds,  to  a  common  fund,  should  each  have  the  same  power 
over  the  chest  which  holds  their  joint  stock?  How  would  the 
proprietary  of  a  railway  relish  a  similar  rule?  It  is  plain  that  if 
the  Vestry  had  been  contemplated  by  law,  as  being  what  for 
most  intents  and  purposes  it  is,  a  financial  board,  it  W’ould 
have  been  enabled  to  regulate  its  expenditure  by  unrestricted 
plurality  of  voting,  like  a  body  of  shareholders.  In  this  par- 
ticuhir,  therefore,  the  religious  aspect  of  the  body  has  interfered 
with  its  secular  efficiency. 

But  far  more  frequent  and  more  mischievous  is  the  converse 
operation  of  the  same  cause,  by  which  the  secular  character 

*  This  was  modified,  as  we  have  before  said,  by  58  Geo.  3.  c.  85. ; 
■o  that  a  plurality  of  voting  (restricted,  however,  to  six  votes),  is 
allowed  in  parishes  where  Uobhouse’s  Act  does  not  prevail. 
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of  the  vestry  annihilates  its  religious  usefulness.  We  have 
already  given  abundant  instances  of  the  absurdity  and  profane¬ 
ness  resulting  from  this  incongruity.  We  have  even  seen  that 
the  religious  representative  of  a  Christian  parish  may  be  a  Jew, 
and  may  perform  his  duties  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  the 
parishioners  whose  Christianity  is  embodied  in  his  person.  Surely 
this  is  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  our  present  ecclesiastical 
constitution.  Indeed  it  is  universally  felt  that  no  religious 
functions  can  be  properly  intrusted  to  parish  vestries  as  now 
constituted.  And  this  conviction  furnishes  one  of  the  strongest 
reasons  for  altering  the  law  of  church-rate.  Yet  what  is  the 
result  of  this  state  of  things  upon  the  national  religion?  It 
renders  the  Church  of  England  absolutely  destitute  of  all  lay 
organisation  whatever.  Nay,  one  might  almost  say,  she  has  no 
members  at  all,  except  her  clergy  ;  since  the  only  act  of  mem¬ 
bership  permitted  to  her  laity  is  a  weekly  attendance  on  divine 
service.  How  great  are  the  possibilities  of  good  thus  thrown 
away.  We  learn  from  the  recent  ‘  Religious  Census’  (which 
certainly  cannot  be  accused  of  partiality  in  favour  of  the  Church) 
that  half  the  religion  of  the  nation  is  to  be  found  within  her 
pale.  And  the  same  authority  points  out  the  vigorous  efforts 
wherewith,  in  the  last  twenty  years,  she  has  striven  to  atone 
for  former  negligence,  by  supplying  the  rapidly  increasing  masses 
with  pastoral  ministration  and  means  of  worship.  The  same  tale 
is  told  by  the  Reports  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Educa¬ 
tion,  where  we  hnd  the  schools  created  by  members  of  the 
Church  so  far  more  numerous  than  those  of  all  other  denomin¬ 
ations  put  together.*  And  if  so  much  has  been  done  by  the 
random  movements  of  volunteers,  what  might  not  be  achieved 
if  all  these  separate  atoms  were  blended  into  one  body,  and 

*  In  the  volume  of  the  Minutes  of  Council  for  this  year  (1853-4) 
we  have  looked  at  the  proportions  in  the  ‘calendar’  given  of  ‘cer- 
‘tificated’  schoolmasters,  t.  e.  those  who  have  obtained  the  certi¬ 
ficates  bestowed  by  Government  on  the  teachers  who  have  passed 
the  best  examinations.  The  total  number  of  these  (for  England  and 
Scotland)  is  1,205,  of  whom  336  are  Scotch,  and  869  English.  Of 
these  latter,  only  107  belong  to  Nonconformist  schools,  and  762  to 
Church  schools.  The  grants  in  aid  of  local  contributions  show  similar 
results.  Thus,  from  1839  to  1854,  the  sum  of  880,000/.  was  paid  to 
meet  Church  contributions,  and  only  187,000/.  to  meet  Nonconformist 
contributions.  Moreover,  we  find  in  the  Official  Report  on  Education, 
recently  published  by  authority  of  the  Registrar  General,  that 
(according  to  the  Census  of  1851),  ‘the  schools  of  the  Church  of 
‘England  form  81  per  cent.,  and  her  scholars  76  per  cent,  of  the 
‘whole.”  {^Educational  Census,  p.  48.) 
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knit  together  by  the  legalised  manifestation  of  a  common  will  ? 
And  what  more  easy,  when  there  is  so  much  energy  available, 
than  to  organise  and  direct  it?  We  are  glad  to  see,  by  the 
recent  discussions  in  Convocation,  and  by  the  Keport  of  one  of 
its  Committees,  that  this  subject  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  representatives  of  the  clergy ;  and  we  are  still  more  happy 
to  find  that  the  right  of  the  laity  to  representation  was  only 
contested  by  a  single  speaker  in  that  assembly.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  no  serious  clerical  op])osition  need  be  feared  to 
such  a  change,  if  it  were  sanctioned  by  Parliament. 

The  first  step  in  the  right  direction  will  be  forced  upon  the 
Legislature,  whenever  it  alters  the  present  law  of  church-rate. 
Any  measure  of  reform  must  necessarily  contain  a  clause  strip¬ 
ping  parochial  vestries  of  their  present  religious  character.  The 
vestry  should  be  left  in  possession  of  all  its  secular  functions, 
and  emancipated  from  the  official  control  of  the  incumbent. 
But  the  election  of  churchwardens  and  superintendence  over 
their  proceedings  should  be  transferred  to  another  body  (which 
might  be  called  the  church  vestry),  consisting  of  all  adult  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  congregation.  This  lay  synod  of  the  parish  would 
naturally  provide  for  those  necessaries  of  divine  service  which 
would  be  (according  to  the  plan  we  have  suggested)  excluded 
from  the  church-rate ;  and  it  would  probably  add  what  we  have 
called  the  luxuries  of  public  worship  on  a  scale  more  liberal 
than  is  now  usu.al.  Nor  need  the  powers  of  such  an  assembly 
be  limited  to  these  lower  functions.  It  might  also  elect  other 
oflScers  (whom,  if  desirous  to  retain  old  names,  we  might  call 
Sidesmen  * ),  with  duties  resembling  those  of  the  lay  elders,  who 
form  so  admirable  an  ingredient  in  the  Scottish  Kirk,  or  of  the 
‘  Vestrymen  ’  in  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States,  f 
These  functionaries  should  share  with  the  clergyman  the  offices 
of  visiting  the  sick,  superintending  the  schools,  training  the 
choristers,  giving  religious  instruction  to  the  poor,  and  managing 
the  parochial  societies  formed  for  pious  or  charitable  objects. 
Their  number  w’ould  of  course  be  p'-'-’io.  tinned  to  the  population 
of  the  parish,  one,  for  instance,  to  every  fifty  churchmen. 

All  this  might  be  effected  with  very  little  innovation,  and 
would  follow  spontaneously  from  the  creation  of  a  genuine 
church  vestry,  invested  with  religious  functions.  But  a  paru- 


*  Sidesmen,  i.  e.  synodsmen,  is  an  old  term  for  churchwardens,  still 
used  in  some  parishes. 

f  See  Mr.  Caswalfs  ‘America  and  the  American  Church’  (2nd 
edit.  1851),  a  book  which  gives  a  very  interesting  picture  of  the 
practical  working  of  the  system  which  it  describes.  He  tells  us  that' 
even  small  parishes  elect  ten  or  twelve  of  these  ‘  vestrymen.’ 
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chial  synod,  when  once  thus  changed  from  a  sham  to  a  reality, 
would  no  doubt  dsvelope  other  faculties  and  lead  to  further 
organisation.  It  would  not  be  content  to  remain  isolated,  but 
would  seek  for  practical  means  of  union  with  its  sister  assemblies 
in  neighbouring  parishes.  On  such  a  groundwork  it  would  be 
easy  afterwards  to  base  an  ecclesiastical  system,  of  which  the 
parish  should  form  the  rudimental  type.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  a  diocesan  convention,  elected  by  the  parochial  synods 
of  the  diocese ;  and  intrusted  with  the  duties  now  discharged  by 
similar  assemblies  in  the  Episcopalian  church  of  North  America. 
Into  the  hands  of  such  a  body  we  might  suppose  the  patronage 
eventually  transferred  of  those  livings  which  are  now  in  the 
nomination  of  public  corporations  or  official  persons.  Mean¬ 
while  the  parochial  synods  might  perhaps  exercise  some  kind  of 
veto  on  the  appointment  of  their  minister,  limited  by  proper 
restrictions.  A  national  convention  or  council  of  the  whole 
church  might  be  chosen  by  the  several  diocesan  conventions, 
due  care  being  taken  that  not  less  than  half  its  members  should 
be  laymen.  This  body  might  do  invaluable  service,  by  intro¬ 
ducing  timely  changes  into  the  administrative  and  executive 
machinery  of  the  church,  by  appointing  standing  committees 
for  carrying  out  religious  and  charitable  undertakings,  such 
as  education  of  the  poor,  and  missions  to  the  heathen;  and 
by  preparing  ecclesiastical  measures  for  the  sanction  of 
Parliament. 

But  we  dare  not  linger  over  these  pleasing  prospects,  lest  we 
should  be  accused  of  mingling  visionary  theories  with  practical 
reforms.  And  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  dwell  upon  them  long 
without  pain ;  for  they  force  on  us  the  difference  between  what 
is  and  what  might  have  been.  The  fear  cannot  but  intrude, 
that  we  may  perchance  have  exhausted  the  patience  of  heaven, 
and  believed  too  long  in  the  sluggard’s  gospel  ‘  nunquam  sera.' 
For  though  the  skeleton  of  all  this  goodly  fabric  exists,  it  is  so 
dry  and  lifeless  that  some  are  ready  to  exclaim  incredulously, 
like  the  prophet  in  the  valley  of  Chebar,  ‘  Can  these  bones 
‘live?’  Yet  we  trust  that  an  answer  will  be  given  in  the  same 
words  by  the  same  power,  ‘  I  will  cause  breath  to  enter  into 
‘them.’  We  hope,  even  if  it  be  against  hope,  that  the  Church 
of  the  future  may  embody  that  spirit-stirring  vision  —  ‘  And 
‘  when  I  beheld,  lo,  the  sinews  and  the  flesh  came  upon  the  bones, 
‘  and  the  skin  covered  them  above  ;  and  the  breath  came  into  them  ; 
‘  and  they  lived,  and  stood  up  upon  their  feet,  an  exceeding  great 
*  army.'* 
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Art.  II.  —  Memoires  et  Correspondance  Politique  et  Militaire  du 
Boi  Joseph.  Publics,  annotes,  et  mis  en  ordre  par  A.  Do 
Casse,  Aide-de'Camp  de  S.  A.  J.  le  Prince  Jerome  Napoleon. 
8to.  Paris:  1853. 

all  books,  the  most  generally  and  constantly  popular  are 
the  memoirs,  diaries,  and  letters  of  eminent  and  remarkable 
people;  and  the  descriptions  and  details  of  the  courts,  the 
cabinets,  and  the  camps  of  famous  monarchs,  statesmen,  and 
generals  have  an  unfailing  and  universal  attraction.  Generation 
after  generation  continues  to  read  with  undiminished  zest  the 
vast  collection  of  French  memoirs  which  embrace  the  reigns  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  his  predecessor,  to  wander  in  imagination 
through  the  galleries  of  Versailles,  and  the  saloons  of  the  Hotel 
de  Rambouillet,  and  in  the  *  mind’s  eye’  to  people  those  cele¬ 
brated  localities  with  the  illustrious  and  interesting  characters 
of  both  sexes  who  once  adorned  them,  and  with  whom  the  De 
Retz’,  Mottevilles,  and  St.  Simons  have  made  us  so  familiar. 
The  histories  and  the  memoirs  from  the  beginning  of  the  French 
Revolution  down  to  the  end  of  the  war  form  another  such  group, 
which  though  less  romantic  and  classical,  are  even  more  imme¬ 
diately  interesting  to  ourselves  than  the  first.  To  the  more 
modem  series,  the  ‘  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  King 
‘  Joseph’  form  a  very  valuable  addition  ;  though  the  interest  of 
the  ‘  Correspondence’  is  principally  derived  from  the  letters 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  of  which  a  large  proportion  of  it 
consists.  Joseph  himself,  though  he  had  to  play  (nolens  volens) 
considerable  parts  in  the  great  drama  of  the  *  Consulate  and 
*  the  Empire,’  was  a  star  of  inferior  magnitude,  and  only  shines 
by  the  borrowed  light  of  his  connexion  with  the  great  luminary 
of  his  family.  Not  but  what  he  seems  to  have  been  rather 
underrated  by  his  contemporaries,  for,  though  far  from  having 
abilities  of  a  high  order,  he  was  certainly  not  deficient  in  intel¬ 
ligence,  prudence,  and  judgment.  He  enjoyed  the  reputation 
of  being  a  worthy,  well-disposed  man,  m^erate  in  his  desires, 
and  of  a  benevolent,  humane  disposition  ;  and  such  an  estimate 
of  his  character  is  confirmed  by  the  correspondence  before  us. 
It  has  been  said  that  no  two  men  are  more  dissimilar  than  the 
same  man  at  different  periods  of  his  life ;  and  however  true  or 
false  this  may  be  as  a  general  axiom,  it  is  eminently  true  as 
regards  Napoleon  Bonaparte ;  for  when  we  examine  attentively 
his  conduct  and  his  career  from  first  to  last,  we  shall  find  that 
though  there  are  some  traits  of  character  which  may  be  con¬ 
stantly  traced,  and  will  be  found  reproduced  in  different  forms 
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throughout  all  the  circumstances  of  his  eventful  life,  that  character 
underwent  as  great  a  change  as  his  fortunes;  his  head  was 
turned,  and  his  heart  was  hardened,  by  prosperity  and  success; 
the  acquisition  of  unlimited  power,  and  the  perverting  influence 
of  abject  flattery  and  submission,  proved  the  ruin  of  his  moral 
sentiments,  seared  his  conscience,  and  destroyed  the  natural 
sympathies  and  affections  of  which  before  his  elevation  he  had 
given  many  manifestations.  Less  has  been  ascertained  and 
recorded  of  the  early  life  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  than  of  any 
man  who  ever  rose  by  his  own  energy  and  ability  from  a  low  • 
condition  to  the  summit  of  human  grandeur ;  and  it  is  curious 
and  interesting  to  contemplate  him  as  he  was  in  the  days  of  his 
obscurity  and  poverty,  when  the  height  of  his  ambition  was  to 
obtain  some  petty  distinction  in  his  native  island  of  Corsica, 
and  his  most  ardent  desire  to  promote  the  happiness  and  welfare 
of  the  numerous  family  of  which  he  constituted  himself  the 
guardian  and  the  protector.  Joseph  and  Napoleon,  the  two 
eldest  of  the  Bonapartes,  were  knit  together  in  their  youth  by 
the  closest  bonds  of  friendship  and  affection ;  and  from  the  first 
moment  of  their  being  separated  they  maintained  a  regular  and 
incessant  correspondence  (of  which,  unfortunately,  most  of  the 
earliest  letters  were  lost*),  commencing  at  a  period  when  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  family  were  still  at  a  low  ebb ;  and  we  think  that 
more  is  to  be  learnt  from  these  letters,  of  the  real  disposition  of 
the  Emperor,  and  they  furnish  better  materials  for  forming  an 
impartial  judgment  of  him,  than  all  the  voluminous  contributions 
of  his  admirers  or  his  detractors,  —  of  his  friends  or  his  foes. 
We  see  him  here  in  the  freshness  of  his  precocious  and  aspiring 
youth,  with  his  heart  yet  warm  and  unspoilt,  and  (as  we  may 
imagine)  nursing  in  the  deep  recesses  of  his  mind  vague  and 
visionary  hopes,  to  be  transcended  by  such  a  destiny  as  in  his 
wildest  dreams  he  never  could  have  caught  a  glimpse  of.  We 
then  see  the  gradual  development  of  the  ambitious  and  despotic 
elements  of  his  character,  the  effects  of  increasing  power  upon 
it,  and  the  sulxirdination  of  whatever  there  ever  was  of  tender¬ 
ness  and  amiability  in  his  nature,  to  the  passion  for  boundless 
domination,  and  the  exigencies  of  an  uncontrolled  and  uncon¬ 
trollable  will. 

The  Bonapartes  were  an  ancient  Ghibelline  family,  a  branch 
of  which  lived  in  the  middle  ages  at  St.  Miniato,  near  Florence. 
Several  of  its  members  filled  at  different  times  municipal  offices 


*  Napoleon’s  letters  were  lost  in  the  shipwreck  of  a  vessel  carrying 
Josepli's  effects  after  his  Embassy  at  Rome,  and  Joseph's  were  taken 
in  La  Veud4e. 
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in  various  Italian  towns.*  On  some  occasion  during  the  civil 
broils  which  perpetually  distracted  the  Florentine  republic,  the 
Guelphs,  who  were  generally  the  dominant  faction,  expelled  the 
Bonapartes,  who  thereupon  took  refuge  in  Corsica.  In  that 
island  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  them,  till  we  hear  of 
Charles  Bonaparte,  who  was  bom  at  Ajaccio  in  1746.  After 
pursuing  his  studies  at  the  university  of  Pisa,  he  returned 
to  his  native  country,  and  became  the  most  popular  ad¬ 
vocate  in  Ajaccio.  He  was  a  strenuous  adherent  of  the 
Paolis  in  their  struggle  for  Corsican  independence,  and  the 
agent  of  Pasquale  Paoli  in  many  public  transactions.!  Charles 
Bonaparte  married  a  beautiful  girl  named  Letitia  Bamolini, 
who  bore  him  a  family  of  thirteen  children,  of  whom  Joseph 
was  the  eldest  and  Napoleon  the  second  son.  To  certain  por¬ 
tentous  incidents  said  to  have  attended  the  birth  or  distin¬ 
guished  the  youth  of  the  future  emperor,  we  may  safely 
ascribe  a  mythical  character.  Napoleon,  according  to  the 
Imperial  calendar,  and  to  common  belief,  was  bom  in  1769,  but 
the  evidence  seems  conclusive  that  his  real  birthday  was  the  fifth 
of  Febmary,  1768,  and  that  he  probably  caused  the  date  to  be 
falsified,  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  appear  that  he  was  a  French¬ 
man  by  birth,  Coreica  having  been  incorporated  with  France 
in  June,  1769. 

Charles  Bonaparte  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  considerable 
ability,  with  a  clear  understanding,  and  a  fervid  orator.  He 
died  of  a  cancer  in  his  stomach  (the  disease  which  proved  fatal 
to  Napoleon)  in  1785,  leaving  eight  children  living.  Of  Napo¬ 
leon’s  earliest  years  little  is  known ;  but  it  is  said  that  as  a  boy 
he  exhibited  an  indomitable  propensity  to  arms.! 
educated  first  at  Angers  and  afterwards  at  Brienne,  but  was  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  his  family  every  year  at  Ajaccio.  His 
heroic  and  despotic  nature  manifested  itself  in  the  influence 
which,  though  so  young,  and  not  the  firstborn  of  his  house,  he 
managed  to  exercise  over  all  its  members.  He  acted  as  tutor 
and  instmetor  to  his  brothers  and  sisters ;  and  obedience  to  his 
will  became  the  rule  of  the  househoId.§  In  1782,  being  then 
fourteen  years  old,  he  was  sent  to  the  Ecole  Militaire  at  Paris  ; 
and  in  1785  he  entered  the  Artillery.  Having  soon  reached 


•  Napoleon  told  General  Bertrand  (at  St.  Helena)  that  his  family 
was  of  ^man  origin  ;  that  there  were  Bonapartes  at  Rome  in  a.d. 
1000,  and  that  a  Bonaparte  had  written  an  account  of  the  sack  of 
Rome  by  the  Constable  of  Bourbon  in  loOO. 

f  Letters  on  Corsica,  published  in  the  ‘  Allgemeine  Zeitang.’ 

!  Letters  on  Corsica.  §  Ibid. 
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the  grade  of  first  lieutenant,  he  was  ordered  with  his  regiment  to 
Valence;  during  his  abode  at  which  place  he  composed  a  history 
of  Corsica, — a  fragment  never  completed  or  published.*  He  em¬ 
braced  the  cause  of  the  French  devolution,  when  the  Bonapartes 
separated  themselves  from  the  Paolis  and  the  Corsican  patriots, 
and  joined  the  French  party  in  the  island.  After  its  incor¬ 
poration  with  France  had  been  decreed,  it  became  a  scene  of 
disturbance  and  civil  strife ;  and  on  one  occasion  Napoleon  very 
nearly  lost  his  life  in  a  street  fray.f  In  1791  two  battalions 
were  raised  in  Corsica,  and  Napoleon  aspired  to  the  command  of 
one  of  them  as  the  highest  object  of  his  ambition.  The  election 
for  these  commands  was  carried  on  with  great  violence  between 
the  rival  factions.  After  a  desperate  contest,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  Bonapartes  perpetrated  a  little  coup  Jetat,  by  the 
forcible  abduction  of  the  chief  of  the  opposite  faction  on  the 
eve  of  the  election,  Napoleon  was  chosen  second  in  command 
of  one  of  the  battalions.  From  that  time  he  occupied  himself 
entirely  with  his  military  duties ;  but  in  the  confusion  and  dis¬ 
order  which  subsequently  prevailed,  and  the  temporary  ascendancy 
obtained  by  the  Paoli  faction,  his  family  became  obnoxious  to 
popular  rage,  and  were  compelled  to  fly  from  the  island,  when 
they  took  refuge  at  Toulon.  In  1793,  in  consequence  of  the 
goc^  character  he  had  gained  at  the  military  academy  and  in  his 
regiment,  he  was  appointed  chef  de  bataillon  and  second  in 
command  of  the  Artillery  at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  and  his  suc¬ 
cess  on  that  occasion  procured  for  him  the  command  of  the 
Artillery  in  the  army  of  Italy  in  1794.  During  the  siege  of 
Toulon  he  had  formed  an  intimacy  with  the  younger  Bobes- 
pierre,  who  was  the  commissary  of  the  Convention  at  that 
place;  and  he  earnestly  pressed  Napoleon  to  accompany  him 
to  Paris,  and  join  with  him  in  supporting  his  brother;  but 
Napoleon  was  already  alienated  from  the  Bevolution ;  he  had 
been  a  zealous  patriot  during  the  existence  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  but  on  the  appointment  of  the  Legislative  his 
sentiments  underwent  a  change.  The  reign  of  Terror  filled 
him  with  aversion  and  disgust,  and  inspired  him  with  that 
hatred  of  the  Jacobins  which  he  ever  afterwards  preserved. 
On  the  downfall  of  Robespierre,  the  connexion  which  had 
existed  between  the  two  brothers  and  Napoleon  exposed  him  to 
the  suspicion  of  the  Thermidorian  party,  and  he  was  arrested 
by  the  commissioners  whom  they  sent  to  the  army  of  Italy; 


.  *  He  sent  a  part  of  this  work  to  the  Abbe  Baynal,  with  a  very 
humble  request  that  be  would  deign  to  look  at  it. 
t  Letters  on  Corsica. 
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He  was,  however,  very  soon  liberated,  when  he  returned  to 
Paris.  Shortly  after,  he  was  offered  a  command  in  La  Vendee, 
but  not  choosing  to  accept  it,  he  was  deprived  of  his  commission 
as  a  general  officer.  Meanwhile,  Joseph  retired  to  France  when 
the  English  made  themselves  masters  of  Corsica;  and  after 
having  been  employed  first  at  Toulon  and  afterwards  at  the 
army  of  Italy  as  a  Commissaire  des  Guerrea,  had  (in  1794) 
married  Madlle.  Julie  Clary,  one  of  the  daughters  of  a  rich  mer¬ 
chant  at  Marseilles.  Here  begins  the  correspondence  between  the 
two  brothers  contained  in  these  volumes,  which  was  carried  on, 
though  not  without  interruption,  till  the  fall  of  the  Empire.  As 
no  description  or  paraphrase  of  these  intimate  and  confidential 
communications  can  give  so  just  and  complete  an  idea  of  the 
policy,  the  objects,  and  the  character  of  Na^ioleon,  both  in  his 
private  and  public  capacities,  as  his  own  letters,  we  shall  give 
copious  extracts  from  them,  together  with  such  explanatory 
comments  as  shall  elucidate  whatever  may  appear  unintelligible 
and  obscure. 

In  1795,  Napoleon  took  up  his  abode  at  Paris,  with  prospects 
far  from  brilliant  or  promising;  although  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  in  the  abject  poverty  which  has  been  gene¬ 
rally  represented,  his  resources  were  very  slender,  and  it 
was  owing  to  the  generous  devotion  of  Junot,  and  the  aid  of 
his  brother  Joseph,  that  he  was  not  reduced  to  absolute  distress. 
He  had  been  for  some  time  paying  his  addresses  to  Madlle. 
Desiree  Eugenie  Clary,  sister  of  Joseph’s  wife;  but  though  there 
was  something  like  an  engagement  between  them,  the  attach¬ 
ment  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  passionate,  and  the  con¬ 
templated  union  was  evidently  given  up  without  much  difificulty 
or  reluctance  on  either  side.  In  one  of  his  first  letters  at  this 
period,  he  writes  * :  —  ‘  Desir4e  me  demande  mon  portrait  Je  vais 
‘  le  faire  faire ;  tu  le  lui  donneras  si  elle  le  desire  encore,  sans 
‘  quoi  tu  le  garderas  pour  toi.  Dans  quelqiies  evenements  que  la 

*  fortune  te  place,  tu  sais  bien,  mon  ami,  que  tu  ne  peux  pas  avoir 

*  de  meiileur  ami  qui  te  suit  plus  cher,  et  qui  d^ire  plus  sinc^re- 

*  ment  ton  bonheur.  La  vie  est  un  songe  leger  qui  se  dissipe. 

*  Si  tu  pars,  et  tu  penses  que  ce  puisse  etre  jx)ur  qiiclque  tem[)8, 

*  envoie  mui  ton  )K)rtrait;  nous  avons  vecu  taut  d’annees  ensemble 

*  si  dtroitement  unis,  que  nos  occurs  se  sont  confuudus  et  tu  sais 
‘  inieux  que  personne  combien  le  mien  est  entiereinent  a  toi. 

*  Je  sens  en  trs^ant  ces  lignes  une  emotion  dont  j’ai  eu  peu 

*  d’exemples  dans  ma  vie.’  This  sentimental  mood  ^d  nut  pre¬ 
vent  his  entering  with  youthful  zest  into  the  enjoyments  of  Paris, 


•  June  25.  1795. 
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then  revelling  in  the  delight  of  its  deliverance  from  the  Reign  of 
Terror  with  its  system  of  proscription  and  bloodshed ;  and  thus 
he  describes  the  condition  of  the  capital: — ‘  Le  luxe,  le  plaisir 
‘  et  les  arts  reprennent  ici  d’une  maniere  etonnante.  .  .  Les 

<  voitures  les  plus  Elegantes  reparaissent.  .  .  Tout  est  entasse 

‘  dans  ce  pays  pour  distraire,  et  rendre  la  vie  agreable.  .  .  . 

*  L’on  s’arrache  a  ses  reflexions :  et  quel  moyen  de  voir  en  noir 

*  dans  cette  application  de  I’esprit  et  ce  tourbillon  si  actif.’  * 
And  again:  ‘Ce  grand  peuple  se  donne  au  plaisir,  les  danses,  les 
‘  spectacles,  les  femmes,  qui  sont  ici  les  plus  belles  du  monde, 

‘  devienneqt  la  grande  affaire,  I’aisance,  le  luxe,  le  bon  ton,  tout  a 

*  repris.  L’on  ne  se  souvient  plus  de  la  terreur  que  comme  d’un  re  ve.’ 
In  the  midst  of  this  joyous  existence,  and  surrounded  by  so  many 
temptations,  he  seems  to  have  been  more  faithful  to  Desiree, 
than  the  young  lady  was  to  him,  although  he  evidently  began 
to  suspect  that  she  meant  to  jilt  him.  ‘  Point  de  lettre  de  toi. 

‘  Je  n’ai  pas  non  plus  de  lettre  de  Desiree  de  puis  qu’elle  est  a 

*  Genes  .  .  Je  crois  que  tu  a  fait  expres  de  ne  pas  me  parler 

‘  d’elle.  Je  ne  sais  pas  si  elle  vit  encore.’!  His  spirits  by  turn 
rose  and  fell,  and  varied  emotions  were  perpetually  acting  on 
his  excitable  temperament ;  one  day  his  ruling  passion  breaking 
out,  and  the  next,  a  profound  melancholy  betraying  his  despair 
of  the  distinction  for  which  his  whole  soul  was  incessantly 
yearning.  ‘  Adieu  mon  bon  ami ;  sois  tres  insouciant  sur  I’ave- 
‘  nir,  tres  content  dii  present,  gai,  et  apprends  un  peu  a 
‘  t’amuscr ;  moi,  je  suis  satisfait.  11  ne  me  manque  que  de  pou- 

*  voir  me  trouver  a  quelque  combat ;  il  faut  que  le  guerrier 

*  arrache  des  lauriers  ou  meure  au  lit  de  gloire.’J  .  .  .  ‘  Moi, 

‘  tres  peu  attache  a  la  vie,  la  voyant  sans  grande  sollicitude,  me 
‘  trouvant  constamment  dans  la  situation  d’ame  ou  Ton  se  trouve 

*  la  veille  d’une  bataille;  convain9u  par  sentiment  que  lorsque 

*  la  mort  se  trouve  au  milieu  pour  tout  terminer,  s’inquieter 
‘  est  folie.  Tout  me  fait  braver  le  sort  ou  le  destin,  et  si  cela 

*  continue,  je  finirai  par  ne  pas  me  detourner  lorsque  passe  une 
‘  voiture.’  §  On  the  20th  of  August  he  was  appointed  to  a  place 
in  the  bureau  topographique,  in  the  room  of  Carnot,  and  (by 
his  own  account)  had  the  option  of  being  sent  to  Turkey, 
with  a  commission  to  organise  the  Ottoman  artillery,  and  he 
soon  became  deeply  engaged  in  public  business.  He  once  more 
recurred  to  his  proposed  marriage,  and  evinced  a  desire  to  bring 
the  affair  to  a  conclusion  one  way  or  the  other,  though  he  rather 
unaccountably  writes  as  if  the  idea  of  it  was  entirely  new.  *  Si 

t  July  19.  22.  - 

§  August  12. 

A  A 


*  July  30.  • 
!  August  9. 
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*  je  reste  Ici  il  ne  serait  pas  impossible  que  la  folie  de  me  marier 

*  ne  me  prit.  Je  voudraia  a  cet  efFet  un  petit  mot  de  ta  part  la 

*  desaus.  II  serait  peut-etre  bon  d’en  parler  au  frere  d’Eugenie ; 

*  fais  moi  savoir  le  resultat,  et  tout  est  dit.’  Notwithstanding 
the  uncertainty  of  his  prospects,  and  his  narrow  circumstances, 
Napoleon  was  at  that  time  proud  of  his  social  position,  and  ani¬ 
mated  with  honourable  sentiments  and  amiable  feelings  towards 
his  own  family.  ‘  Tu  ne  dois  avoir,’  he  writes,  ‘  quelque  chose 

*  qui  arrive  rien  a  craindre  pour  moi.  J’ai  pour  amis  tous  les 

‘  gens  de  bien  de  quelque  parti  et  opinion  qu’ils  soient  .  .  . 

*  tu  le  sais  mon  ami,  je  ne  vis  que  par  le  plaisir  que  Je  fais  aux 

*  miens.  Si  mes  esperances  sont  secondees  par  ce  bonheur  qui  ne 

*  m'abandonne  jamais  dans  mes  entreprises,  je  pourrai  vous  rendre 

*  heureux,  et  remplir  vos  desirs.’  And  in  another  letter :  Je 

*  n’oublierai  rien  de  ce  qui  peut  t’etre  utile,  et  contribuer  au 

*  bonheur  de  ta  vie.’*  He  was  already,  by  common  consent  of 
the  family,  their  chief  and  director  (Joseph  having  conceded 
to  his  younger  brother  all  his  rights  of  seniority),  and  he  accord¬ 
ingly  assumed  the  control  and  undertook  the  management  of  all 
their  affairs,  among  others,  of  the  matrimonial  ones  of  his  sisters. 
Junot,  whe  was  his  most  devoted  adherent  and  intimate  friend, 
had  fallen  desperately  in  love  with  Paulette  (as  the  future  Princess 
Pauline  Borghesc  was  called),  but  Napoleon  would  not  hear  of 
a  union  between  two  young  people  who  were  both  penniless. 
Subsequently  a  man  of  the  name  of  ‘Billon’  proposed  to 
marry  Pauline,  on  which  he  says:  ‘Ce  citoyen  n’a  pas  de  for- 
‘  tune  ;  j’ai  ecrit  a  maman  qu’il  ne  fallait  pas  y  penser.’  f  He 
tells  the  story  of  the  13  Vendemiaire,  the  all-important  day, 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  his  prodigious  fortune,  with  ex¬ 
treme  simplicity  and  brevity.  X  *  Enfin  tout  est  termine  ;  mon 
‘  premier  mouvement  est  de  penser  a  te  donner  des  nouvellcs : 
‘  les  royalistes  formes  en  section  devinrent  tous  les  jours  plus 
‘  fiers ;  la  convention  a  ordonne  de  desarmer  la  section  Lepel- 
‘  Ictier  ;  elle  a  repousse  les  troupes.  Menou,  qui  commandait, 
‘  etait,  dissut-on,  traitre  ;  il  a  ete  sur  I’heure  destitue.  La  con- 
‘  vention  a  nomine  Barras  pour  commander  la  force  armee  ;  les 
‘  comites  m’ont  nomme  pour  la  commander  en  second.  Nous 
‘  avons  dispose  nos  troupes;  les  ennemis  sont  venus  nous  atta- 
‘  quer  aux  Tuilerics  :  nous  leur  avons  tue  beaucoup  de  monde  ; 
‘  ils  nous  ont  tue  trente  hommes  et  blesse  soixante ;  nous  avons 
‘  desarme  les  sections,  et  tout  est  calmc  comme  a  I’ordinaire.  Je 
‘  ne  suis  nullement  blesse.’  § 


*  September  and  October,  1795.  t  October  18. 

X  October  2.  §  October  3. 
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*  Tu  auras  appris  par  les  feuilles  publiques  tout  ce  qui  me 

*  concerne ;  j’ai  etc  nomme  par  decret,  General  en  second  de 
‘I’arm^e  de  I’interieur;  Barras  a  ^te  nomme  Commandant  en 

*  Chef.  Nous  avons  vaincu  et  tout  eat  oublie.’*  Napoleon’s 
circumstances  were  now  greatly  improved ;  he  was  in  a  high 
military  post,  evidently  well  supplied  with  money,  and  full  of 
occupation.  *  Tout  va  bien.  Mes  occupations  sont  grandes,  ce 
‘  qui  m’empeche  de  t’ecrire  plus  au  long.’f  *  Ma  sante  est  bonne, 
‘quoique  je  mene  une  vie  tres  occupee.’^  ‘  Au  milieu  des 
‘  occupations  qui  ne  me  laissent  que  peu  de  moments,  je  ne  puis 
‘  t’ecrire  qu’un  mot,  mais  Fesch  (his  uncle,  afterwards  Cardinal), 
‘  que  je  charge  de  t’ecrire,  doit  t’instruire  de  tout  ce  qui  peut 
‘  t’interesser.’  *  Je  ne  re9ois  que  tres  rarement  de  tea  nouvelles. 
‘  Tu  ne  dois  pas  cependant  me  tenir  rigueur :  tu  sais  que  mes 

*  occupations  et  I’agitation  perpetuelle  de  ma  vie  m’empechent 
‘  d’etre  regulier  a,  t’ecrire,  mais  Fesch  doit  le  faire  tousles  jours.’ § 
He  evidently  availed  himself  of  his  prosperous  circumstances  to 
send  immediate  assistance  to  his  family.  ‘  La  famille  ne  manque 
‘  de  rien  :  Je  lui  ai  fait  passer  argent,  assignats,  &c.’  ‘  Tu  ne 
‘dois  avoir  aucunc  inquietude  pour  la  famille:  clle  est  abon- 
‘  damment  pourvue  de  tout.’  He  had  already  made  Louis  his 
aide-de-camp,  and  placed  Jerome  in  a  college,  and  he  invites 
Joseph  to  come  to  him  at  Paris,  with  the  promise  of  every  sort 
of  luxury  and  comfort  ‘  Tu  as  tort  d’avoir  aucunc  inquietude. 
‘  Si  tu  t’cnnuies  a  Genes,  je  ne  vois  pas  d’inconvenient  a  ce 
‘  que  tu  viennes  a  Paris.  J’ai  ici  logcment,  table  et  voiture  d 

*  ta  disposition  .  .  .  .  tu  serais  bien  injuste  de  penser  que  je 

*  pulsse  un  instant  etre  indifferent  sur  ce  qui  te  concerne ;  sois 

*  gai,  et  si  tu  t’ennuies,  viens-toi  a  Paris,  ou  tu  auras  le  temps  de 

*  t’amuser  et  de  faire  ce  qui  te  conviendra.’  ||  He  continued  at 
Paris,  trusted  and  employed  by  the  government,  and  evincing  a 
lively  interest  in  the  pros[)erity  of  his  family.  On  the  9th 
March,  1796,  he  was  married  to  Josephine  de  Beauharnais,  and 
a  fortnight  afterwards  he  left  Paris  to  take  the  command  of  the 
army  of  Italy,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  by  the  joint 
influence  of  Barras  and  Carnot.  Very  few  letters  passed  between 
the  brothers  in  the  year  1796,  as  Joseph  was  generally  with 
Napoleon  during  that  campaign.  In  1797  Joseph  was  Ambas¬ 
sador  at  Borne,  when  the  letters  assume  an  official  form,  and  are 
addressed  by  ‘  Bonaparte  General  en  Chef  de  1’ Armee  d’ltalie,  a 
‘ I’Ambassadeur  de  la  Republique  Francaise  a  Rome;’  and  they 
relate  almost  exclusively  to  the  objects  of  his  mission.  In  1798, 


*  October  9.  f  October  20.  $  November  9 

§  November  17.  ||  December  31. 
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while  Napoleon  was  in  Egypt,  he  resumed  his  familiar  correspon¬ 
dence  with  Joseph,  then  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred:  it  manifests  undiminished  interest  in  Joseph’s  con¬ 
cerns,  with  expressions  of  his  own  feelings,  which  show  that  in 
spite  of  his  glory  and  success,  he  was  sometimes  oppressed  with 
melancholy,  and  not  always  bent  on  the  great  designs  he  was  so 
soon  destined  to  accomplish.  He  writes  from  Cairo  * * * § :  *  J’attendrai, 

‘  pour  me  decider  sur  ce  que  je  ferai,  les  nouvelles  de  Constanti- 
‘nople  et  de  France  ....  aie  des  cgards  pour  ma  femme 

*  .  .  .  .  Jeprie  Louis  deluidonner  quelques  bons  conseils  ...  . 

*  Je  souhaite  bonheur  a  Desiree  si  elle  epouse  Bernadotte.  f  File 
*le  merite:  J’envois  un  beau  chale  a  Julief :  c’est  une  bonne 
‘  femme,  rends-la  heureuse.’ 

‘  Tu  verras  dans  les  papiers  publics  les  resultats  des  batailles  et 

*  de  la  conquete  d’Egypte . Je  puis  etre  en  France  en 

‘deux  mois.  Je  te  recommande  mes  interets.  J’ai  beaucoup 

*  de  chagrins  domestiques  ....  ton  amitie  m’est  bien  chere : 

*  il  ne  me  reste  plus  pour  devenir  misanthrope  qu’a  la  perdre  et 

*  te  voir  me  trahir.  C’est  une  triste  position  d’avoir  a  la  fois 
‘  tous  les  sentiments  pour  une  meme  personne  dans  un  seul  coeur: 

‘  fais  en  sorte  que  j’aie  une  campagne  a  mon  arriv^e,  soit  pres  de 

*  Paris,  soit  en  Bourgogne.  Je  comte  y  passer  I’hiver  et  m’y 
‘enferraer:  Je  suis  cnnuye  de  la  nature  humaine.  J’ai  besoin 

*  de  solitude  et  d’isolement :  les  grandeurs  m’ennuyent ;  le  sen- 
‘  timcnt  est  desseche,  la  gloire  est  fade  a  29  ans.  J’ai  tput 
‘  epuise:  il  ne  me  reste  plus  que  de  devenir  bien  vraiment  egoiste. 
‘  Je  compte  garder  ma  niaison.  Jamais  je  ne  la  donnerai  4 

*  qui  que  ce  soit.  Je  n’ai  plus  que  de  quoi  vivre.  Adieu,  mon 
‘unique  ami.  Je  n’ai  jamais  cte  injuste  envers  toi;  tu  me 
‘  dois  cette  justice  malgrc  le  d6sir  de  mon  coeur  de  l’etre.’§  In 
little  more  than  a  month  from  the  date  of  this  letter  (August 
22.),  the  revolution  of  the  18  Brumaire  had  overturned  the 


*  No  date.  , 

t  Desiree  Clary,  after  having  been  very  near  marrying  tlie  future 
Emperor  of  the  French,  was  engaged  to  marry  General  Duphot,  who 
was  killed  in  a  tumult  at  Rome  on  the  very  day  fixed  for  their  nuptials. 
She  afterwards  married  Bernadotte,  and  became  Queen  of  Sweden. 

t  Joseph’s  wife. 

§  This  melancholy  tone  and  allusion  to  his  domestic  annoyances 
arose  from  his  jealousy  of  Josephine,  whose  levity  had  given  him 
ofience,  and  at  the  same  time  an  attachment  to  another  woman, 
a  Madame  Foures,  with  whom  he  carried  on  an  intrigue  almost  all 
the  time  he  was  in  Egypt.  He  was  reconciled  to  his  wife,  and  discarded 
his  mistress  in  rather  a  brutal  manner.  (A6rantos,  voL  iv.  p.  63. ; 
Bourriennef  voL  iv.  p.  116. 
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Directory,  and  made  Napoleon  Bonaparte  (under  the  title 
of  First  Consul)  the  virtual  Sovereign  of  France.  At  the 
time  of  that  event  Joseph  was  at  Paris,  and  their  correspon¬ 
dence  thenceforward  only  went  on  during  the  intervals  of  his 
absence  on  the  various  important  missions  with  which  he  was 
entrusted.  This  revolution  had  been  hailed  with  approbation 
and  delight,  and  Napoleon  was  received  by  all  classes  as  the 
deliverer  and  saviour  of  the  country.  The  government  which 
he  overthrew  had  become  both  contemptible  and  odious.  The 
Directory  had  enjoyed  a  brief  popularity  when  the  revolution 
of  Thermidor  put  an  end  to  the  sanguinary  despotism  of 
Robespierre  and  the  Reign  of  Terror ;  but  those  dreadful  times 
were  forgotten,  while  the  corruption,  tyranny,  and  incapacity  of 
the  government  excited  general  indignation  and  disgust.  It  had 
lasted  four  years,  during  which  a  deplorable  scene  of  confusion 
was  presented,  with  less  cruelty,  but  greater  anarchy  than 
under  the  preceding  government.  People  were  not,  indeed, 
forced  to  take  assignats  under  pain  of  death,  but  nobody  was 
paid  at  all.  The  armies  were  in  a  state  of  nudity  and  starva¬ 
tion,  and  victory  had  deserted  their  standards.  An  intolerable 
feeling  of  uneasiness  prevailed,  and  the  government  endea¬ 
voured  to  redeem  its  weakness  by  the  adoption  of  arbitrary 
and  vexatious  measures.*  Napoleon  appeared  as  if  sent  by 
Heaven  to  redress  the  wrongs  and  repair  the  misfortunes  of  the 
French  nation.  So  immense  was  the  catalogue  of  evils  which 
he  had  to  redress,  such  an  abundance  of  oppressions  and  spolia¬ 
tions  to  put  an  end  to,  that  his  assumption  of  despotic  power 
was  regarded  without  jealousy  or  apprehension,  and  the  healing 
and  beneficent  acts  of  his  discretionary  authority  were  received 
with  boundless  satisfaction  and  gratitude.  When  he  took  on 
himself  to  cancel  the  decrees  of  tribunals,  or  the  verdicts  of 
juries,  public  opinion  sanctioned  such  acts,  and  regarded  his 
interference  as  supplementary  and  corrective  of  the  law.  His¬ 
tory  furnishes  no  example  of  a  position  like  his  —  in  the  prime 
of  life,  regarded  with  universal  admiration  and  confidence,  he 
came  in  the  plenitude  of  a  vivacious  ambition,  with  a  mission  to 
terminate  the  long  reign  of  bloodshed,  proscription,  and  pillage, 
and  to  restore  the  prosperity,  the  happiness,  and  the  glory  of 
France.  His  brilliant  military  exploits,  his  skilful  negotiations, 
his  romantic  career,  and  the  miraculous  fortune  which  ever 
attended  him,  all  contributed  to  the  general  fascination.  At 
Paris  he  was  the  object  of  a  curiosity  and  enthusiasm  which  per- 


*  Thiers’  Consulat  et  Empire,  vol.  i.  b.  i.  p.  3. 
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petunlly  followed  him  * ;  and  grave  and  serious  men,  as  well  as 
proud  liigh-born  women,  yielded  to  the  seduction  of  his  heroic 
character,  his  gracious  manners,  and  his  original  ideas,  f  Joseph 
w.os  employed  by  the  First  Consul  during  a  considerable  part  of 
the  years  1800,  1801,  and  1802,  in  negotiating  the  treaties  of 
Mortfontaine,  Luneville,  and  Amiens,  when  their  correspondence 
was  almost  entirely  political,  but  intermixed  with  a  few  familiar 
letters.  In  1803,  Napoleon  was  very  anxious  to  make  Joseph 
Chancellor  of  the  Senate,  an  appointment  which  he  strenuously 
resisted;  he  entreats  his  brother  not  to  force  this  high  office 
upon  him,  which  would  not  suit  his  habits,  and  would  destroy 
all  his  happiness.  ‘  AV'hat  you  require  of  me  (he  writes)  is  im- 
‘  possible,  or  I  should  certainly  do  it.  The  affection  you  show 

*  me  makes  me  unhappy,  without  shaking  my  resolution.  My 
‘  conscience  jjrcscribes  to  me  my  duty,  and  leaves  me  no  room 

*  for  deliberation.  You  reproach  me  for  sacrificing  your  interest, 

*  and  that  of  the  State,  to  my  own  habits  and  the  moderation  of 
‘  my  character.  If,  for  the  misfortune  of  France,  you  should  be 
‘  obliged  to  absent  yourself  from  the  continent,  I  will  engage  to 
‘  occupy  any  post,  however  dangerous,  that  you  may  be  pleased 
‘  to  confide  to  me ;  and  I  trust,  by  my  integrity  and  resolution,  to 
‘  render  myself  not  unworthy  of  you.’  |  And  he  concludes  by  an 
appeal  to  his  generosity  to  release  him  from  the  onerous  dignity 
which  it  was  sought  to  impose  ujwn  him.  During  the  greater 
part  of  the  years  1 803  and  -4  the  brothers  were  together ;  whi^i 
is  to  be  regretted,  because  we  might  otherwise  have  had  confi¬ 
dential  letters  from  Naixdeon  relating  to  many  interesting  and 
important  transactions  which  would  have  been  the  more  valuable 
from  being  written  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence.  The  war 
between  England  and  France  broke  out  afresh  on  the  16th 
of  May,  1803,  and  very  soon  after  the  camp  at  Boulogne  w'as 
formed,  and  the  immense  naval  and  military  preparations  were 
begun  for  the  projected  invasion  of  England.  On  the  18th 
May,  1804,  Napoleon  was  declared  Emperor,  and  Joseph  ap¬ 
pointed  presumptive  heir  to  the  throne.  Joseph  was  excused 
from  being  Chancellor  of  the  Senate,  but  obliged  to  put  on  an 
uniform,  and  (though  totally  ignorant  of  military  affairs)  to  take 

•  ‘  Thee  Saviour  thee,  a  nation’s  vows  confess. 

And  never  satisfied  with  seeing  bless  ; 

Swift  unbespoken  pomps  thy  steps  proclaim. 

And  stammering  babes  are  taught  to  lisp  thy  name.’ 

Absalom  and  Achitophel. 

f  Villemain’s  Souvenirs  Contemporains,  M.  de  Narbonne,  chap.  vii. 
82.  et  seq.) 

$  Joseph  to  Napoleon,  September  18.  1803. 
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tho  command  of  a  regiment,  to  which  he  seems  to  have  sub¬ 
mitted  in  his  usual  spirit  of  passive  obedience  to  the  Emperor’s 
will. 

From  the  moment  of  his  ascending  the  throne,  Napoleon, 
though  he  continued  to  confide  in  Joseph  as  heretofore,  dropped 
all  familiarity  in  his  epistolary  commerce  with  his  family.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  absence  from  Paris  in  1805,  he  left  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  government  in  the  hands  of  Joseph,  who  remained 
there  till  a  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  and  his 
appointment  to  the  command  of  the  army  destined  to  conquer 
Naples.  Joseph  (unlike  his  brother)  was  simple  and  unosten¬ 
tatious  in  his  habits,  and  preferred  the  pleasures  belonging  to 
social  equality  to  the  grandeur  of  imperial  rank  ;  he  was  some¬ 
what  of  a  Sybarite,  and  far  from  indifferent  to  luxuries  and 
enjoyments,  both  physical  and  intellectual,  but  he  had  very 
little  ambition,  and  accepted  the  greatness  that  was  thrust  upon 
him  much  more  in  deference  to  Napoleon’s  will,  and  in  order  to 
serve  him  in  his  great  designs,  than  for  his  own  satisfaction  and 
pleasure.  He  writes  to  Regnauld  de  St.  Jean  d’Angely*: — • 

*  You  are  one  of  the  few  people  who  know  me  well  enough  to 
‘  be  certain  that  the  title  I  best  merit,  is  likewise  that  which 

*  I  prefer.  Address  me,  therefore,  as  an  old  and  faithful  friend, 

‘  and  be  assured  that  the  truth  and  generosity  of  my  character 
‘  forbid  my  regarding  that  man  as  my  friend  who,  in  his  inti- 

*  mate  communications  with  me,  should  treat  me  otherwise  than 
‘  as  his  equal.  In  their  private  relations,  men  should  be  esti- 
‘  mated  according  to  their  real  worth,  and  it  is  because,  “Je 
‘  “  crois  valoir  mieux  que  mes  titres  que  je  n’en  veux  pas  de 

*  “  vous,”  and  from  my  other  real  friends.  And  when  I  see  any 

*  two  of  them  treat  me  otherwise  than  as  they  treat  each  other,  I 
‘  infer  that  their  regard  for  me  is  at  an  end.’  Very  different 
were  the  sentiments  of  Napoleon,  who  delighted  in  the  trappings 
and  paraphernalia  of  royalty.  AVhile  he  was  courting  Josephine 
he  used  to  make  her  tell  him  anecdotes  about  Versailles,  and  the 
Court  of  Louis  XVI. ;  when  raised  to  the  throne  he  chose  to  be 
a  Caesar  after  the  manner  of  Diocletian,  rather  than  a  Caesar  like 
Augustus,  t  He  would,  perhaps,  have  been  more  popular  and 
more  politic  if  he  had  contented  himself  with  being  the  citizen 
chief  of  a  republic,  uniting  in  his  own  person  all  the  scattered 
elements  and  functions  of  sovereignty,  giving  laws  to  a  willing 
people,  and  demanding  no  homage  but  that  which  his  genius 
and  his  services  could  not  fail  to  command :  but  his  ambition 
was  of  a  more  vulgar  stamp;  he  was  impatient  to  take  his 

*  June  25.  1804.  f  Abrantes,  314. 
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place  amongst  the  ancient  dynasties  of  Europe,  and  to  sur¬ 
round  himself  with  the  traditional  pomp,  and  the  ceremonious 
etiquette  of  the  Bourbon  kings.  His  brothers  were  regarded 
by  him  only  as  the  first  of  his  subjects,  and  Joseph,  who  was 
the  one  for  whom  he  felt  the  greatest  affection,  and  on  whom 
he  relied  the  most,  dropped  all  fraternal  familiarity,  and  ever 
afterwards  addressed  him  in  terms  of  profound  respect  and 
humility,  from  which  he  did  not  venture  to  depart  even  when 
he  ascended  the  thrones  of  Naples  and  of  Spain.  While  the  pre¬ 
parations  for  the  invasion  of  England  were  going  on,  Napoleon  was 
engaged  in  remodelling  Europe  and  aggrandising  his  enormous 
power;  he  originally  intended  to  erect  the  Italian  republic  into 
a  kingdom,  and  to  make  Joseph  king  of  it,  but  Joseph  declined 
because  he  would  not  give  up  his  right  of  succession  to  the 
empire ;  Napoleon  then  resolved  to  place  the  crown  on  his  own 
hc^,  and  to  appoint  Eugene  Beauharnais  Viceroy.  On  the  26th 
May,  1807,  he  was  crowned  King  of  Italy  at  Milan,  where  he 
inaugurated  a  government,  which,  however  arbitrary,  and  in  some 
respects  oppressive,  was  on  the  whole  the  best  and  the  most  po¬ 
pular  which  the  Italians  had  for  a  long  time  enjoyed.  While  he 
was  creating  kingdoms  and  extending  his  dominions,  his  capa¬ 
cious  mind  was  never  diverted  from  its  paramount  object  — 
the  invasion  of  England.  It  was  in  the  beginning  of  March, 
1805,  that  he  devised  the  j)rodigious  plan  of  concentrating  his 
naval  forces,  so  as  to  obtain  a  tcmporaiy  command  of  the 
Channel,  which  was  so  skilfully  organised  that  nothing  but  a 
series  of  accidents  and  disasters  (which  could  neither  have  been 
foreseen  nor  guarded  against)  prevented  its  success.  Unfavour¬ 
able  weather,  the  inferiority  of  the  French  to  the  English  naval 
commanders,  and  particularly  the  action  of  Sir  R.  Calder  off 
Ferrol,  saved  England  from  the  invasion  which  a  little  more  good 
fortune  on  the  part  of  Napoleon  would  probably  have  enabled  him 
to  accomplish.  When  he  found  his  plans  finally  and  irretrievably 
deranged,  and  that  the  new  coalition  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  or¬ 
ganised,  was  prepared  for  war,  he  deliberated  for  a  few  days, 
and  then,  rejecting  the  advice  of  Admiral  Deeres,  to  adjourn  the 
invasion  of  England  till  the  winter,  he  resolved  to  abandon  that 
design  altogether,  and  to  march  at  once  into  Germany.  With 
wonderful  expedition  and  a  profound  knowledge  of  tactics,  he 
conceived  the  whole  plan  of  the  ensuing  campaign,  which  was 
executed  with  corresponding  rapidity  and  precision.  The 
Emperor  left  Paris  on  the  24th  September,  to  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  and  during  the  campmgn  the  correspondence 
between  the  brothers  was  incessant. 

The  Emperor  seems  to  have  been  very  apt  to  find  fault,  and 
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to  listen  to  any  tales  that  were  told  him,  without  ascertaining 
whether  they  were  true  or  false.  Having  reproved  Joseph  for 
giving  money  to  some  of  the  troops  (at  Boulogne),  the  latter 
denies  the  charge,  and  writes  in  this  tone  of  humble  remon¬ 
strance  :  —  *  I  have  been  hurt  at  finding  that  the  only  object 

*  of  Y.  M.’s  letter,  was  concerning  a  matter  on  which  you  have 

*  been  led  into  error.  I  have  done  my  best  to  please  you,  and 

*  am  impatient  for  Y.  M.’s  next  letter,  in  the  hope  of  its  being 
‘  more  consolatory,  and  more  in  accordance  with  what  I  believe 

*  to  be  your  real  sentiments  towards  me.’ 

While  the  Emperor  was  conducting  his  brilliant  campaign  of 
1805,  and  Joseph  was  at  the  head  of  the  government  at  Paris, 
their  correspondence  was  very  active.  Joseph,  on  hearing  of 
his  great  successes,  expresses  his  admiration  at  the  exactitude 
with  which  H.  M.  executed  all  that  he  designed,  and  reminds 
him  of  having  predicted  at  Boulogne,  that  he  should  enter  Vienna 
on  the  9th  November. 

Napoleon  writes  from  Schocnbrunn,  complaining  of  Berna- 
dotte  and  of  ISIasscna,  and  says  the  former  ‘made  him  lose  a  day, 
‘  and  on  a  day  may  depend  the  fate  of  the  world.’  He  desires 
Joseph  will  give  Massena  a  hint  that  he  is  dissatisfied  with  him. 
‘  Cela  aura  I’.avantage  d’exciter  son  zele,  et  peut-etre  aussi  d’em- 
‘  pecher  les  desordres  qui  commencent  dans  cette  armee.  Je  sais 
‘  qu’on  a  impose  une  contribution  de  400,000  fr.  a  Verone.  Mon 
‘intention  est  de  rendre  si  riche  les  generaux  et  oflBciers  qui 
‘  m’ont  bien  servi  que  je  n’entends  pas  qu’ils  deshonorent  par 
‘  la  cupidite  le  plus  noble  metier  en  attirant  la  deconsideration 
‘  du  soldat.’*  In  reply  to  a  letter  from  the  Emperor,  announcing 
the  beginning  of  negotiations  for  peace,  Joseph  informs  him  that 
there  is  a  general  desire  at  Paris  that  peace  maybe  concluded f ; 
this  expression  of  popular  opinion  seems  to  have  offended  his 
Majesty,  for  he  Avrites;  —  ‘  Mon  Frere  .  .  .  Je  n’ai  point  cou- 
‘  tume  de  regler  mes  politiques  sur  les  rumeurs  de  Paris,  et  je 
‘  suis  fach6  que  vous  y  attachiez  tant  d’importance.  Mon  peuple 
‘  s’est  bien  trouve  dans  toutes  les  circonstances  de  s’en  fier  a 

*  moi,  et  la  question  est  aujourd’hui  trop  compliquee  pour  qu’un 
‘  bourgeois  de  Paris  puisse  la  coiinaitre  ....  Je  ferai  la  paix 

*  lorsque  je  croirai  de  I’int^ret  de  mon  peuple  de  la  faire,  et  les 

‘  criailleries  de  quelques  intrigants  ne  I’accelereront  ni  ne  la 
‘  retarderont  d’une  heure.  Mon  peuple  sera  toujours  unanime 
‘  quund  il  saura  que  je  suis  content,  parcequ’il  sentira  que  e’est 
‘  la  marque  que  ses  interets  sent  a  couvert.  Le  temps  oil  il 
‘  deliberait  dans  les  sections  est  passe . Je  donnerai  s’il 


*  November  15.  1805. 


I  December  7.  1805. 
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*  le  faut  encore  plus  d’une  bataille  pour  arriver  k  une  paix  qui  me 
‘  donne  une  garantie.  Je  ne  donne  rien  au  hasard ;  ce  que  je 
‘  dis,  je  le  fais  toujours  ou  je  meurs.’  * * * §  This  is  his  abrupt 
announcement  of  his  intentions  about  Naples: — ‘I  mean  to  take 
‘  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  have  named  you 
‘  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Naples.  Set  off  in  forty 

*  hours  after  you  receive  this  letter,  and  let  your  first  letter 
‘  inform  me  that  you  have  entered  the  city,  and  driven  the  per- 
‘  fidious  court  out  of  it.’  f 

In  the  midst  of  these  important  affairs,  the  Emperor  disposes 
of  various  members  of  his  family  by  making  matrimonial  alliances 
for  them  without  asking  their  consent;  says  he  has  demanded  the 
hand  of  the  Princess  Augusta  of  Bavaria  for  Prince  Eugene  |, 
and  that  of  another  princess  for  Jerome;  and  Joseph  is  to  let 
him  know  if  he  can  depend  on  that  young  man’s  compliance 
with  his  wishes.  He  has  also  (he  tells  Joseph)  affianced  his 
eldest  daughter  to  a  little  prince,  who  will  one  day  become  a 
great  one;  and  orders  him  to  impart  the  marriage  of  Prince 
Eugene  to  Madame  Mere.§ 

The  Neapolitan  Government  had  concluded  a  treaty  of 
neutrality  with  France,  which,  after  the  battle  of  Trafalgar, 
and  the  formation  of  the  new  coalition,  it  was  emboldened  to 
break,  and  to  admit  several  thousand  English  and  liussian 
troo])s  into  its  dominions.  ||  Indignant  at  this  breach  of  faith, 
the  Emperor,  immediately  after  signing  a  treaty  with  Kussia, 
decreed  the  dethronement  of  the  King  of  Naples,  and  Joseph, 
with  the  title  of  his  Lieutenant,  proceeded  to  effect  the  conquest 
of  the  kingdom,  and  expel  the  Bourbons.  Before  he  reached 
Naples  Napoleon  wrote  him  w'ord  that  he  had  resolved  to  replace 
the  Bourbons  by  a  Prince  of  his  own  family ;  himself,  if  he  was 

*  December  15.  1805.  f  December  31.  1805. 

^  She  was  already  affianced  to  another  suitor,  but  this  intended 

alliance  was  set  aside. 

§  December  31.  1805. 

]|  Napoleon  had  exacted  a  treaty  of  neutraHty  from  the  Marquis  de 
Gallo  at  Paris,  and  instructed  M.  Alquier  (hia  minister)  to  force  the 
wretched  King  Ferdinand  to  ratify  it.  With  equal  cowardice  and 
treachery,  the  Neapolitan  Government  delivered  a  formal  ratification 
of  the  treaty  to  M.  Alquier,  and  at  the  same  moment  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Russian  minister  a  written  declaration  that  the  con¬ 
vention  had  been  extorted  from  them  by  threats,  that  they  were 
resolved  not  to  adhere  to  it,  and  called  on  the  Russians  and  English 
to  repair  to  Naples  as  if  no  such  transaction  with  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  had  taken  place.  (See  Sir  H.  Bunhury's  Narrative  of  Military 
Transactions  in  the  Mediterranean.') 
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80  disposed,  some  other,  if  it  did  not  suit  him.  *  On  returning 
to  Paris  the  Emperor  conveyed  to  Joseph  warm  acknowledg¬ 
ments  for  his  conduct  while  left  in  the  administration  of  the 
government,  together  with  a  present  of  his  portrait,  and 
assurances  of  his  friendship,  f  Joseph  made  no  difficulty  about 
accepting  the  Crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  as  he  was  not  thereby 
obliged  to  resign  his  contingent  right  of  succession  in  France, 
and  told  the  Emperor  to  dispose  of  him  in  whatever  way  he 
deemed  best,  for  himself  and  for  the  State.  Napoleon  gave 
him  ample  and  detailed  instructions  as  to  his  whole  conduct, 
civil  and  military,  particularly  recommending  him  to  be  very 
firm,  to  prevent  gross  pillage,  and  not  to  be  sparing  of  his 
person.  ‘  Croyez  a  mon  amitie.  N’ccoutez  pas  ceux  qui 
‘  voudraient  vous  tenir  loin  du  feu ;  vous  avez  besoin  de 
‘  faire  vos  j)reuve8  s’il  y  a  des  occasions,  et  posez  vous  ostensi- 
‘  blement.  Quant  au  vrai  danger,  il  y  en  a  partout  a  la  guerre.’ $ 
He  soon  after  writes  a  letter  §  full  of  French  as  well  as  Neapo¬ 
litan  affairs,  and  very  characteristic.  ‘  Je  suis  siirpris  .... 

‘  de  la  penurie  de  vos  services.  Voila  le  resultat  do  la  conduite 
‘  des  generaux  qui  ne  pensent  qu’ii  voler :  teuez-y  bien  la 
*  main.  Je  ne  vous  demande  qu’une  chose :  soyez  bien  le 

‘  maitrc . Marchez  hardiment :  tout  ce  que  vous  ferez 

‘  pour  ameliorcr  le  service  de  votrc  armee  sera  dans  mon  sens. 

‘ . A  votre  entree  a  Naples  faites  une  proclamation 

‘  pour  declarer  que  vous  ne  souffrirez  qu’aucune  contribution 
‘  particulicre  soit  levee ;  que  I’armee  en  general  sera  reeompensee, 
‘et  qu’il  n’est  pas  juste  que  quelques  individus  s’enrichissent 
‘  des  travaux  de  tous  .  .  .  .  Je  suis  fort  content  de  mes  affaires 
‘  ici ;  il  m’a  fallu  bcaucoup  de  peine  pour  les  arranger,  et  pour 
‘  faire  rendre  gorge  i  une  douzaine  de  fripons,  ii  la  tete  dcsquels 
‘  est  Ouvrard,  qui  ont  dupe  Barbe  Marbois  a  peu  pres  corame  le 

‘  Cardinal  de  Kohan  I’a  etc  dans  I’affaire  du  collier . 

‘’J’etais  bien  resolu  a  les  faire  fusilier  sans  proces,  grace  a  Dieu  je 
‘  suis  rembourse.  Cela  n’a  pas  laisse  de  me  donner  de  I’humeur. 
‘  Je  vous  dis  cela  pour  vous  faire  voir  combien  les  hommes  sont 
‘coquins.  Vous  avez  besoin  do  savoir  cela,  vous  qui  etes  a  la 
‘  tete  d’une  grande  armee ’et  bientot  d’une  grande  administration. 
‘  Les  malbeurs  de  la  France  sont  toujours  venus  de  ces  miserables. 
‘  .  .  .  .  J’ai  ici  M.  d’Haugwitz  |1  .  .  .  .  Cette  cour  de  Prusse 

‘  est  bien  fausse  et  bien  bete . Je  prends  le  plus 

‘  grand  interet  a  votre  prosper! te,  et  surtout  a  votre  gloire : 


•  Stutgard,  January  19.  1806.  t  January  27. 

X  January  31.  §  February  3. 

II  Prussian  ambassador. 
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*  c’est  dans  votre  position  le  premier  besoin ;  sans  elle  la  vie  ne 
‘pent  avoir  aucune  douceur.’* * * §  Marshals  Massena  and  St.  Cyr 
had  been  given  to  Joseph  to  direct  his  military  operations.  St. 
Cyr  had  found  a  pretext  for  returning  to  Paris,  but  the  moment 
he  presented  himself  at  the  levee  the  Emperor  ordered  him  back 
to  Naples.  *  Je  n’ai  voulu  rien  entendre  de  lui:  tenez  tout  le 

‘  monde  un  peu  rude.’ . He  then  desires  to  be  furnished 

with  exact  accounts  of  the  states  of  the  troops ;  adding,  ‘  les  etats 

*  de  situations  des  armees  sont  pour  moi  les  livres  de  litterature 
‘  les  plus  agreables  de  ma  bibliotheque,  et  ceux  que  je  lis  avec 
‘  le  plus  de  plaisir  dans  mes  moments  de  delassement’f  At  the 
same  time  he  urges  that  not  a  moment  should  be  lost  in  taking 
possession  of  Sicily.  {  Joseph  entered  Naples  on  the  15th  of 
February,  well  received  by  the  jieople,  many  of  whom  he 
describes  to  be  still  trembling  at  the  name  of  the  deposed 
Queen.  $  Everything  that  could  be  removed  had  been  carried 
off  by  the  old  Court,  and  everything  else  destroyed,  so  that 
the  army  and  the  government  were  equally  destitute ;  and  he 
implores  the  Emperor  to  come  to  his  aid,  incessantly  repeating 
those  prayers,  but  with  very  inadequate  success.  He  says  that  a 
good  administration  might  make  it  a  very  prosperous  country, 
though  everything  remains  to  be  done.  Joseph  was  sincerely 
anxious  to  establish  a  just  and  well-regulated  government,  and 
aspired  to  conquer  the  attachment  of  his  new  subjects  by  im¬ 
proving  their  condition,  and  ruling  in  a  spirit  of  mildness  and 
indulgence.  He  shrank  from  adopting  the  severe  and  repressive 
measures  which  Napoleon  was  continually  enjoining,  together 
with  many  reproaches  for  the  laxity  and  ill-timed  lenity  to  which 
Joseph  eventually  did  find  himself  unable  to  adhere  with  safety. 
Notwithstanding  the  multiplicity  of  his  affairs,  the  Emperor 
found  time  to  write  constantly  to  the  new  King,  and  to  give  him 
detailed  instructions  and  advice  upon  every  part  of  his  civil  admi¬ 
nistration,  as  well  as  his  military  operations.  Napoleon’s  letters 
are  full  of  invectives  against  the  plunder  and  gaspillage  of  which 

*  February  7. 

f  The  laborious  habits  of  Napoleon  are  shown  by  a  letter  from  M. 
de  Meneval,  his  secretary  ;  he  says  :  ‘  L’Empereur  et  rimperatrice  se 
‘  portent  egalement  bien :  I’Empereur  travaille  prodigieusement :  il 

*  tient  jusqu’h  trois  et  quatre  conseils  par  jour  depuis  huit  heures 

*  du  matin  qu’il  se  lore  jusqu’h  quatre  ou  trois  heures  du  matin  qu’il 
‘  se  couche.’ 

1  February  9.  » 

§  She  was  a  bold  bad  woman,  profligate,  perfidious,  and  cruel, 
whose  policy  consisted  in  dark  designs,  and  unprincipled  measures. 
(See  Sir  H,  Bunburg’s  Narrative,  p.  10.) 
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(amongst  many  examples)  the  principal  was  that  of  Massena, 
who  was  equally  avaricious  and  unscrupulous,  but  who  seems  to 
have  been  forced  to  disgorge  some  of  his  ill-gotten  gains. 

*  Naples  est  si  loin,  que  je  n’ose  vous  promettre  d’aller  jusque-lfi, 

*  mais  il  n’y  a  pas  de  mal  a  I’annoncer  tant  pour  I’armee  que  pour 

*  le  peuple  du  pays  . .  .  les  embarras  dans  lesquels  vous  vous  trou- 

*  vez  arrivent  toujours.  Je  vous  recommande  de  ne  pas  marcher 

*  sans  gardes  .  .  .  Mettez  bien  ceci  dans  vos  calculs,  que  15 

*  jours  plus  tot  ou  plus  tard  vous  aurez  une  insurrection:  c’est 

*  un  evenement  qui  arrive  constamment  en  pays  conquis  .... 

*  J’imagine  que  vous  avez  des  canons  dans  votre  Palais,  et  que 
‘  vous  avez  pris  toutes  les  mesures  pour  votre  surete.  Vous  ne  pou- 

*  vez  trop  veiller  sur  tout  votre  monde :  les  Fran9ai3  sont  d’une 

*  confiance  et  d’une  legerete  sans  exemple  .  .  .  tons  les  embarras 

*  que  vous  eprouvez,  on  les  4prouve  toujours  dans  des  circon- 
‘  stances  pareilles  aux  votres.  Desarmez,  desarmez,  mettez  de 

*  I’ordre  dans  cette  immense  ville  .  .  .  calculez  que  vous  aurez 
‘  une  emeute  ou  une  petite  insurrection.  Je  ddsirerais  beaucoup 
‘  vous  aider  de  mon  experience  dans  de  pareilles  matieres.  .  .  . 

*  Mon  Frere,  faites  fusilier  impitoyablement  les  lazzaronis  qui 

*  donnent  des  coups  de  stylet.  Ce  n’est  que  par  une  salutaire  ter- 

*  reur  que  vous  en  imposerez  a  la  populace  italienne  ....  Les 

*  sentiments  qui  vous  naissent  a  votre  entree  a  Naples,  naissent 

*  toujours  a  la  premiere  entree  en  pays  conquis  ....  encore  une 

*  fois,  n’attendez  pas  d’argent  de  moi.’  *  The  throne  of  Naples 
was  not  a  bed  of  roses.  Joseph  had  exchanged  the  pleasant  and 
luxurious  existence  of  Mortfontaine  and  Paris  for  a  life  of  care, 
labour  and  danger ;  advised,  or  in  other  words,  commanded  by 
the  Emperor  to  raise  vast  sums  of  money  to  pay  his  troops 
regularly,  and  to  satisfy  his  military  chiefs,  when  the  country 
was  exhausted  and  impoverished,  and  the  revenue  utterly  in¬ 
adequate  to  meet  the  expenditure,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  much- 
enduring  monarch  manifested  feelings  of  discouragement  and 
annoyance,  often  almost  amounting  to  despair.  It  was  impossible 
to  satisfy  Napoleon,  and  at  the  same  time  conciliate  his  own 
subjects ;  and  it  was  in  vain  that  he  represented  the  condition  of 
a  country  in  which  commerce  was  extinct,  the  ports  blockaded, 
and  whence  the  principal  proprietors  had  fled,  taking  with  them 
all  the  coin  they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  Queen  Caroline  had 
extorted  an  anticipation  of  the  revenue,  and  there  was  an  immense 
population  in  a  state  of  hunger  and  nakedness,  who  had  heretofore 
existed  in  great  measure  on  the  bounty  of  the  Court.  In  answer 
to  such  representations  the  Emperor  writes ;  —  ‘  Mon  Frere,  je 
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‘  Tois  que  par  une  de  vos  proclamations  tous  promettez  de 
‘  n’imposer  uucune  contribution  de  guerre ;  que  vous  d6fendez 
‘  que  les  soldats  exigent  la  table  de  leurs  botes.  A  mon  avis 
‘  vous  prenez  des  mesures  trop  etroites.  Ce  n’est  pas  en  cajolant 
‘  les  peuples  qu’on  les  gagne,  et  ce  n’est  psis  avec  ces  mesures 
‘  que  vous  vous  donnerez  les  moyens  d’accorder  de  justes  recom- 
‘  penses  a  votre  armee.  Mettez  30  millions  de  contributions  sur 
‘  le  royaume  de  Naples :  payez  blen  votre  armee  .  .  .  Quant  a 
‘  moi,  il  scrait  par  trop  ridicule  que  la  conquete  de  Naples  ne 
‘  valut  pas  du  bien-etre  et  de  Taisance  a  mon  armee.  II  est 
‘  impossible  que  vous  vous  teniez  dans  ces  limites-la.  Appuyez- 

*  vous,  si  vous  voulez,  d’un  ordre  de  moi . I’etablissement 

‘  d’une  imposition  ne  fera  pas  I’eiFet  que  vous  imaginez ;  tout 
‘  le  monde  s’y  attend,  et  la  trouvera  naturelle :  e’est  ainsi  qu’a 

*  Vienne,  ou  il  n’y  avait  pas  un  sou,  et  oil  Ton  esperait  que  je 
‘  ne  inettrais  pas  de  contribution,  quclques  jours  apriis  mon 
‘  arrivec,  j’en  ai  mis  une  de  cent  millions :  on  a  trouve  cela 
‘  fort  raisonnable.  Vos  proclamations  au  peuple  de  Naples  ne 
‘  sentent  pas  assez  le  maitre :  vous  ne  gagnerez  rien  en  caressant 
‘  trop.  Ces  peuples  de  Tltalie,  et  en  geneml  les  peuples,  s’ils 
‘  n’apcr^oivent  pas  de  maitres,  sont  disposes  a  la  rebellion  et 
‘  a  la  mutincrie.  Penetrez-vous  bien  que  si  les  circonstances 
‘  n’ont  pas  voulu  que  vous  ayez  de  grands  manojuvres  inilitaires 

*  a  fairc,  il  vous  reste  la  gloire  de  savoir  nourrir  votre  armee, 
‘  et  tircr  du  pays  ou  vous  etes  des  ressources  de  toutes  especes ; 
‘  cela  fait  une  grande  partie  de  I’art  de  la  guerre.’  * 

A  few  days  afterwards  the  Emperor  sends  a  remittance,  say¬ 
ing  it  is  all  he  can  afford,  in  consequence  of  the  prodigious 
expense  of  his  own  armies  and  fleets,  and  he  again  reproaches 
J oseph  with  the  lenity  of  his  administration.  ‘  V ous  administrez 

*  trop-mollement  le  royaume  do  Naples.  Ce  n’est  pas  la  manierc 
‘  de  conduire  ces  peuj)les  ....  vous  montrez  trop  de  douceur :  il 
‘  cst  necessairc  de  ne  pas  commencer  votre  administration  molle- 
‘  ment  .  .  .  prenez  les  biens  de  tous  ceux  qui  ont  suivis  la  cour.’  f 

On  the  13th  of  April  Joseph  received  the  Imperial  decree,  by 
which  he  was  proclaimed  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  up  to  which 
period  he  had  governed  the  kingdom  in  the  name,  and  as  the 
lieutenant,  of  the  Emperor ;  in  this  act  the  right  of  succession 
to  the  crown  of  France  was  expressly  reserved  to  him,  with  the 
condition,  however,  that  the  two  crowns  should  never  be  united 
on  one  head.  !M.  Miot  (Councillor  of  State)  had  been  sent 
from  Paris  to  Naples  a  few  days  before  this  announcement,  and 
with  him  the  Emperor  had  had  a  conversation  in  which  he 
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expressed  his  intentions  with  regard  to  his  brother,  and  by 
which  it  would  appear  that  he  was  not  even  then  quite  sure  of 
Joseph’s  acceptance  of  the  Crown; — ‘  Vous  allez  partir,’  he 
said,  *  pour  rejoindre  mon  frere :  vous  lui  direz  que  je  le  ferai 

*  roi  de  Naples,  qu’il  restera  grand  Electeur,  et  que  je  ne 
‘  changerai  rien  a  ses  rapports  avec  la  France.  II  comprendra 

*  qu’il  ne  faut  ni  hesitation,  ni  incertitude :  s’il  refusait,  je  me 

*  verrais  force  de  mettre  la  couronne  de  Naples  sur  une  autre 
‘  tete.  Joseph  dolt  bien  penser  que  tous  les  sentiments  d’aflfec- 
<  tion  cadent  actuellement  a  la  raison  d’etat.  Je  ne  puis  recon- 

*  naitre  pour  parents,  que  ceux  qui  me  servent.  Ce  n’est  point 

*  au  nom  de  Bonaparte  qu’est  attachee  ma  famille,  c’est  au  nom 

*  de  Napoleon.  Je  ne  puis  aimer  aujourd’hui  que  ceux  dont  je 
‘  fais  cas,  et  qui  servent  mes  projets :  qu’il  sache  done  oublier 
‘  lorsqu’il  le  faut  tous  ces  biens,  tous  ces  rapports  d’enfance ; 

‘  qu’il  se  fasse  estimer,  qu’il  acquiere  de  la  gloire ;  je  donne  a 
‘  mon  frere  une  belle  occasion :  qu’il  gouverne  sagement  et  avec 

*  fermet^  ses  nouveaux  etats.  Qu’il  se  montre  digne  du  trone 
‘  que  je  lui  m  donne  .  .  .  mais  ce  n’est  rien  d’etre  a  Naples 
* .  .  .  .  il  faut  conquerlr  la  Sicile.  Qu’il  pousse  cette  guerre 

*  avec  vigueur.  Qu’il  paroisse  souvent  a  la  tete  des  troupes 
‘ .  .  .  .  qu’il  soit  ferme.  C’est  le  moyen  de  se  faire  aimer  de 

*  ses  soldats.  .  .  .  Vous  avez  entendu  je  ne  puis  plus  avoir  de 

*  parents  dans  I’obscurite.  Ceux  qui  ne  s’eleveront  pas  avec 
‘  raoi,  je  ne  pourrai  pas  les  considercr  comme  etant  de  ma 
‘  famille.  J’en  fais  une  famille  de  rois,  qui  se  rattacheront  a  un 
‘  systeme  federatif.’  Such  was  the  stem  and  inexorable  policy 
which  he  adopted  towards  his  family ;  he  was  content  that  their 
‘  little  barks  ’  should 

‘  Attendant  sail, 

‘  Increase  the  triumph,  and  partake  the  gale.’ 

But  in  becoming  the  sovereigns  of  other  nations,  they  were 
to  be  still  his  subjects,  and  the  interests  and  prosperity  of 
those  nations  were  always  to  be  subordinated,  and  when  neces¬ 
sary  sacrificed,  to  the  grandeur  of  France,  and  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  his  ambitious  designs.  Napoleon,  no  doubt,  really 
desired  and  intended  that  the  States  he  bestowed  on  his 
brothers  should  be  well  and  wisely  governed,  as  far  as  was  con¬ 
sistent  with  their  allegiance  to  France,  and  to  the  requisitions 
of  his  system ;  but  the  two  objects  were  found  to  be  totally  in¬ 
compatible,  and  eventually  Napoleon  had  more  trouble,  embar¬ 
rassment  and  annoyance  in  dealing  with  the  members  of  his 
own  family  than  with  any  of  the  vanquished  mlers  who  had 
been  forced  to  bend  their  necks  under  his  yoke. 

Tlus  correspondence  presents  innmnerable  proofs  of  the  love  of 
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order  and  financial  regularity,  as  well  as  the  indignation  against 
peculation  and  plunder,  which  distinguislied  the  Emperor ;  he  re¬ 
peatedly  enjoins  Joseph  to  punish  the  offenders — not  to  spare 
even  the  generals,  and  to  compel  Marshal  Massena  himself  to 
disgorge  his  dbcreditable  gains: — ‘  J’ai  des  ^tats  detailles  des 
‘  sommcs  que  MS.*  et  d’autres  officiers  ont  re9ues.  J’ai  de- 

*  stitue  S.,  qui  a  etc  le  has  intrigant  de  toute  cette  affaire . 

*  Ce  n’est  que  joindre  le  ridicule  au  mal  de  la  chose,  que  de  dire 
‘  qu’on  a  re^u  de  I’argent  en  cadeau  des  gouvernements  qu’on 

*  venait  d’etablir.  ....  Ayez  soin  que  les  etats  en  r^gle  cn 
‘  soient  envoyes  par  le  payeur  a  la  tresorerie.  II  y  a  des  formes 
‘  dont  moi-meme,  je  ne  sois  pas  exempt,  et  c’est  la  le  palladium 
‘  de  I’etat-’f 

At  the  time  when  Joseph  arrived  at  Naples  nothing  could  be 
more  odious  and  unpopular  than  the  government  he  supplanted. 
The  Republic  (established  seven  years  before),  which  had  en¬ 
joyed  an  ephemeral  existence  of  six  months,  had  left  behind  it  some 
liberal  ideas,  and  a  considerable  desire  for  constitutional  and  admi¬ 
nistrative  reforms.  {  The  sanguinary  reaction  which  took  place 
on  the  downfall  of  the  Republic,  and  the  perfidy  and  cruelty 
of  the  Court  (instigated  by  the  Queen)  on  its  restoration,  had 
not  been  forgotten ;  and  these  recollections,  together  with  the 
wretched  state  of  all  the  civil  institutions  of  the  country,  made 
the  bulk  of  the  nation  regard  the  French  as  liberators  rather 
than  invaders,  from  whom  the  desired  alterations  and  improve¬ 
ments  in  their  social  condition  might  be  expected.  The  feudal 
and  monastic  systems  had  been  preserved  with  all  their  abuses. 
The  financial  administration  was  ruinously  vicious  and  inefficient, 
the  police  intolerably  tyrannical  and  cruel.  Individual  liberty 
did  not  exist.  The  chief  of  the  policp,  who  likewise  presided 
over  the  criminal  justice  of  the  kingdom,  exercised  unlimited 
power.  He  annulled  at  pleasure  the  decrees  of  the  tribunals, 
inflicting  fines,  corporal  and  even  capital  punishment,  at  his 
discretion,  without  any  appeal  from  his  sentences.  None  were 
secure  from  arbitrary  arrest,  and  the  prisons  (placed  in  the 
most  populous  quarters  of  the  city)  were  subject  to  infectious 
diseases  from  the  insalubrity  of  the  air.  The  jailors  were  gene¬ 
rally  old  police  officers  (Sbirri),  men  of  brutal  characters  and  ha¬ 
bits,  who  sported  with  the  sufferings  and  misery  of  the  wretched 
men  under  their  charge.  No  registers  being  kept,  many  crimi¬ 
nals  were  forgotten,  and  thereby  esc.aped  punishment,  while  the 


*  We  do  not  know  who  ‘S.’  was. 
■f  April  10. 

$  From  January  to  June,  1799. 
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innocent  often  remained  for  years  confounded  with  the  male¬ 
factors,  and  were  neither  brought  to  trial  nor  set  at  liberty. 
The  financial  system  was  at  variance  with  every  sound  principle 
of  jwlitical  economy,  partial  in  its  character,  and  oppressive  to 
the  mass  of  the  people,  without  being  advantageous  to  the 
favoured  classes,  or  profitable  to  the  State.  Joseph  was  sin¬ 
cerely  desirous  of  effecting  a  thorough  reformation  of  these 
various  abuses,  and  lost  no  time  in  making  the  attempt.  He 
found  it  easier,  however,  to  pull  down  the  old  edifice  than  to 
erect  a  new  one,  affording  all  the  benefits  he  wished  to  bestow 
on  his  subjects.  Though  by  his  laws  he  accomplished  great 
improvements  in  almost  every  branch  of  administration,  the  old 
abuses  were  in  many  instances  replaced  by  new  ones,  which 
were  the  more  obnoxious  because  the  Neapolitans  were  unac¬ 
customed  to  them.  The  numerous  army  he  was  obliged  to 
maintain,  by  multiplying  the  public  charges,  and  occasioning 
great  license  and  disorders,  aggravated  the  privations  and  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  people.  The  new  laws  promised  security,  personal 
inviolability,  and  justice ;  but  these  promises  were  very  imper¬ 
fectly  kept,  and  courts  martial  and  extraordinary  tribunals 
exercised  a  jurisdiction  not  less  arbitrary,  and  often  as  severe,  as 
that  of  the  ancient  iKtlice.  The  wise  alterations  introduced  in 
the  fiscal  system  would  have  commanded  general  approbation, 
if  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  the  partition  of  taxation, 
had  not  been  entrusted  to  corrupt  and  dishonest  agents,  who 
neglected  their  highest  duties,  made  a  traffic  of  their  functions, 
and  were  guilty  of  the  most  flagrant  acts  of  partiality  and  injus¬ 
tice.  Some  mistakes,  too,  were  made  in  the  monastic  reforms 
(not  the  least  necessary  and  important)  which  prevented  all  the 
contemplated  benefits  being  derived  from  them,  both  to  educa¬ 
tion  and  to  literature  and  science.*  While  Joseph  was  occu¬ 
pied  with  these  more  congenial  cares,  Napoleon  kept  urging  on 
military  operations,  and  measures  of  severity  and  repression. 
Three  great  objects  remained  to  be  accomplished; — the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  fortress  of  Gaeta,  the  suppression  of  the  Calabrian 
insurrection,  and  the  expedition  against  Sicily; — all  of  which 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Emperor,  who  sent  constant  and 
minute  instructions  for  carrying  them  on.  He  writes: — ‘  Mon 
‘  Frere,  je  re9ois  votre  lettre  du  5  Avril.  Je  vois  avec  plaisir 
‘  qu’on  ait  brule  un  village  des  insurges.  Des  cxemples  severes 
‘  soiit  necessaires.  J’imagine  qu’on  aura  fait  piller  le  village 
‘  par  les  soldats.  On  doit  ainsi  traiter  les  villages  qui  se 

‘  revoltent.  C’est  le  droit  de  la  guerre,  mais  c’est  aussi  un 


*  Orloff,  Mem.  sur  Naples,  tom.  iii.  ch.  10. 
VOL.  C.  NO.  CCIV. 
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‘  devoir  que  presente  la  politique.’*  Notwithstanding  this,  and 
many  similar  passages  in  his  letters,  we  think  that  Napoleon 
was  not  of  a  cruel  disposition,  —  that  is,  that  he  had  none  of  those 
fierce  and  vindictive  passions  which  find  a  gloomy  jdeasure  in 
the  infliction  of  pain  and  evil.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
reckless  of  human  life,  and  indiflerent  to  the  happiness  or  misery 
of  his  fellow-creatures,  never  for  a  moment  allowing  any  moral 
or  humane  considerations  to  interfere  with  his  policy,  or  any 
object  he  had  in  view.  He  was  not  unlike  Cromwell  in  this 
respect,  and  there  is  great  similarity,  both  in  act  and  motive,  in 
the  storms  and  massacres  of  Tredagh  and  Wexford  in  1649,  and 
the  storm  and  sack  of  Pavia  in  1796.  In  both  cases  the  object 
was  to  strike  terror,  and  ensure  future  submission,  and  in  both 
frightful  butcheries  were  pcrjictrated  by  orders  of  the  comman¬ 
ders.  But  Napoleon  was  generally  inclined  to  protect  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  countries  he  invaded,  and  to  repress  and  punish  the 
avarice  and  extortion'of  his  soldiers.  He  writes:  — ‘  Toutes  les 
‘  mesures  que  vous  avez  prises  jiour  I’etablissement  des  com- 
‘  mandants  militaires  sent  bonnes ;  mais  tenez  la  main  a  ce  que 
‘  les  generaux  ne  volent  pas.  S’ils  se  conduisent  arbitrairement, 
‘  s’ils  vexeiit  et  depouillent  les  citoyens,  ils  souleveront  les  pro- 
‘  vinces.  II  faut  frapper  hardiment,  destituer  houteusement,  ct 
‘  livrer  a  une  commission  militairc  le  premier  qui  volera.’t 

Joseph,  king  as  he  was,  never  ventured  to  do  any  thing  with¬ 
out  first  taking  the  pleasure  of  the  Emperor,  even  in  matters 
relating  exclusively  to  his  own  aftiiirs;  and  he  requests  H. 
]SI.  will  inform  him  of  his  intentions  as  to  the  royal  arms 
of  Naples,  the  livery  of  his  household,  the  national  flag, 
colours,  and  cockade.  Sometimes  he  writes  with  a  mixture 
of  flattery  and  vpiiuchemvnt.  *  Aujourd’hui  jc  reconnais  la 
‘  justice  tics  principes  que  j’ai  souvent  enteudus  de  la  bouche 
‘  de  V.  ]M.,  et  j’avoue  que  rexperience  des  choses  me  prouve 

*  combien  il  est  vrai  qu’il  faut  tout  voir  par  eoi-meine ;  qu’il 

*  ne  faut  jamais  perdre  une  minute ;  qu’il  ne  faut  compter  sur 
‘  raetlvltc  de  personne ;  que  tout  est  possible  avec  une  ferme 
‘  volonte  de  la  part  du  chef.  Je  dis  dix  fols  par  jour; 
‘  L'Empereur  avait  bien  raison.  Je  ne  sais  pas  pourquoi 
‘  j’ecris  ceci ;  mais  ayant  conserve  rheureuse  habitude  d  ecrire 
‘  a  V.  M.  de  premier  mouvement.  .  .  .  Elle  a  aussi  I’habi- 

*  Avril  ‘21. — Not  long  after,  in  the  middle  of  a  letter  on  various 
matters,  he  s.ays,  ‘  J’ai  vu  avec  plaisir  que  le  IMarquis  de  Riiodio 
‘  avait  ete  fusille.’  But  this  exeeution,  which  gave  so  much  pleasure 
to  Napoleon,  seriously  annoyed  Josepli,  who  considered  it  an  illegal 
and  atrocious  act.  It  was  perpetrated  in  his  absence  by  Sulicetti. 

t  Avril  26. 
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‘  tude  de  trouver  tout  bien ;  clle  ne  peut  pas  mcconnaitre  les 
‘  elans  involontalres  de  mon  cocur.’  * 

Joseph  had  asked  for  instructions  as  to  the  revival  of  the 
orders  of  knighthood,  particularly  that  of  St.  Januarius,  esta¬ 
blished  by  Charles  III.  Na^xileon  replies.  ‘J’avais  pense 

*  comrae  vous  a  I’ordre  de  St.  Janvier,  mais  il  faut  attendre 
‘  encore.  ...  II  me  parait  par  trop  religieux.  Au  premier 
‘  coup  d’ocil,  je  n’aime  pas  un  ordre  qui  se  rattache  aux 
‘  Bourbons  ses  fondateurs.  Dans  les  institutions  il  faut  creer  et 
‘  se  mettre  sur-le-champ  autant  que  possible  en  harmonie 
‘  avcc  le  siecle.  On  ne  peut  pas  entendre  en  Europe  le  noin 
‘  de  St.  Janvier  sans  rire:  il  faudrait  trouver  quelque  chose 

*  qui  iraprimat  le  respect  et  que  I’on  fut  tente  d’imiter.’  f 

Joseph  had  written  a  flourishing  account  of  his  great  influ¬ 
ence  at  Naples,  asserting  that  the  opinion  of  the  country  was 
generally  favourable  to  him,  frean  the  Duke  d’Ascoli,  who  had 
been  King  Ferdinand’s  Minister  of  Police,  down  to  the  hum¬ 
blest  Neapolitan ;  that  he  could  command  them  all,  for  they 
were  all  convinced  of  his  good  intentions.  The  reply  of 
the  Emperor  is  very  striking.  ‘  Mon  Frere,  vous  no  connaissez 
‘  pas  le  peuple  en  general,  moins  encore  les  Italicns.  Vous 
‘  vous  fiez  bcaucoup  trop  aux  demonstrations  qu’ils  vous 
‘  font.  Prenez  bien  vos  precautions,  mais  sans  alarmer ;  au 
‘  moindre  mouvement  qui  aurait  lieu  sur  le  continent,  e’est-a- 
‘  dire  au  moment  oil  vous  auriez  besoin  dcs  preuves  de  leur 
‘  attachement,  vous  verriez  combien  peu  vous  jiouvez  compter 
‘  sur  eux.  Je  ne  repondrai  pas  a  ce  que  vous  me  dites  des 

*  gardes  du  corps.  Vous  ne  me  croyez  pas  asscz  ignorant  de 

*  la  situation  actuelle  de  I’esjndt  de  I’Europe  pour  croire  que 
‘  Naples  soit  tellement  philosophe  qu’il  n’y  ait  aucun  prejugc 
‘  de  naissance;  et  si  Naples  se  presente  ainsi  a  vos  yeux,  e’est 
‘  ainsi  que  se  presentent  tons  les  peoples  conquis,  deguisant 

*  Icurs  sentiments  et  leurs  mocurs,  et  se  prostemant  avec  respect 
‘  devant  celui  qui  tient  dans  ses  mains  leurs  biens  et  leurs  vies. 

‘  Vous  croyez  bien  qu’il  y  a  des  prejuges  do  noblesse  a  Vienne ; 
‘  et  bien  les  families  princieres  inviterent  a  table  des  soldats ; 
‘  d’ailleurs  ce  que  je  fais  est  moins  pour  Naples  que  pour  la 
‘  France,  oil  j’ai  besoin  de  fonder  unc  union  de  toutes  les  classes 
‘  de  citoyens,  et  de  tons  les  prejuges.  Quant  a  I’armee,  j’espere 

*  que  quand  on  lui  aura  dit  quo  e’est  moi  qui  I’ordonne,  elle  voudra 
‘  bien  le  trouver  bon ;  ct  je  ne  I’ai  pas  accoutumee  a  se  meler 

*  de  ce  que  je  fais .  Je  vous  le  recommande  encore, 

‘  ne  vous  laissez  pas  enivrer.  par  les  demonstrations  des  Napo- 


1. 


*  Mai  8. 


t  Mai  21. 
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*  litains.  La  victolre  produit  sur  tous  les  peuples  le  meme  effet 
‘  qu’clle  produit  aujourd’hui  sur  Ics  Napolitains :  ils  vous  sont 
‘  attaches  parceque  les  passions  opposecs  sc  taisent,  mais  aux 
‘  premiers  troubles  sur  le  continent,  ou  les  40,000  Fran9ai8  qui 
‘  se  trouvent  dans  le  royaume  dc  Naples  seraient  r^duits  a 
‘  quelques  milliers  d’homiues,  quc  la  nouvelle  se  repandrait  que 

*  je  suis  battu  sur  I’lsonzo.  .  .  .  vous  verriez  ce  qui  de- 

*  vicndrait  cc  bel  attachemcnt.  Et  comment  cela  serait-il  autrc- 

*  racnt  ?  qu’avez-vous  fait  pour  eux  ?  Comment  les  connaissez- 
‘  vous  ?  ils  voicnt  la  puissance  de  la  France,  et  ils  croient  que  par- 
‘  ceque  vous  etes  noramc  roi  de  Naples;  tout  cst  fini ;  parceque 
‘  la  nature  des  choses  I’ordonne,  parceque  cela  est  dc  la 
‘  nouveaute,  et  parceque  ccla  est  sans  remede.’  * 

It  is  amusing  to  see  how  Napoleon’s  bile  is  stirred  at  the 
mention  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  no  doubt  from  the  recollection  of 
St.  Jean  d’Acre,  and  he  always  spoke  of  him  with  affected  con¬ 
tempt.  ‘  Sidney  Smith  est  un  hommc  facile  a  abuser.  Je  lui 
‘  ai  sou  vent  tendu  des  embuscades  dans  lesquelles  il  a  toujours 

*  donnc.  Quand  il  en  aura  essuye  trois  ou  quatre,  il  finira  par 
‘  se  degouter.’  f  ‘  Ne  parlez  jamais  de  Sidney  Smith.  Tout'ce 
‘  qu’il  (Icmande  c’est  de  faire  du  bruit,  et  plus  vous  en  parlercz 
‘  plus  il  cherchera  a  intrigailler.  ’  J  Napoleon  continually  re¬ 
commends  his  brother  to  be  on  his  guard  against  assassination, 
adding  (what  never  was  suspected)  that  he  himself  took  similar 
precautions.  ‘  Je  vous  I’ai  deja  dit,  et  je  le  rdpdte  encore,  vous 
‘  vous  fiez  trop  aux  Napolitains.  Je  dois  surtout  vous  le  dire 
‘  pour  votre  cuisine  et  pour  la  garde  de  votre  personne.  Sans 
‘  quoi  vous  couriez  les  risques  d’etre  empoisonne  ou  assassine. 
‘  Je  desire  done  bien  fermement  que  vous  gardiez  vos  cuisiniers 
‘  fran9ais,  que  vous  fassiez  faire  le  service  de  votre  table  par 

*  VOS  maitres-d’hotel,  et  que  votre  intcrieur  soit  organisd 
‘  de  maniere  que  vous  soyez  toujours  sous  la  garde  des  fran- 
‘  ^ais.  Vous  n’avez  pas  assez  suivi  ma  vie  privee  pour 
‘  savoir  combien,  meme  en  France,  je  me  suis  toujours  tenu 

*  sous  la  garde  de  mes  plus  surs  et  de  mes  anciens  soldats.  .  .  . 

*  Que  VOS  valets  de  chambre,  vos  cuisiniers,  les  gardes  qui 

*  couchent  dans  votre  appartement,  ceux  qui  viennent  vous  re- 
‘  veiller  pendant  la  nuit  pour  vous  remettre  des  depeches,  soient 
‘  fran9ais.  Personne  ne  doit  jamais  entrer  la  nuit  chez  vous 
‘  que  votre  A.  D.  C.,  qui  doit  coucher  dans  la  piece  qui  precede 


*  Mai  24.  t  Mai  24. 

J  Mai  27. — He  was  not  very  wrong  in  his  estimate  of  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  who  was  very  brave,  but  inordinately  vain  and  accessible  to 
flattery.  {Sir  II.  Bunbury's  Narrative,  pp.  75.  79.  et  passim.) 
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‘  votre  chambre  a  coucber.  Votre  porte  doit  etre  ferraee  en 

*  dedans,  et  vous  ne  devez  ouvrir  a  votre  A.  D.  C.  que  quand 
‘  vous  aurez  bien  reconnu  sa  voix.  Lui-meine  ne  doit  frapper 
‘  ^  votre  porte  qu’apres  avoir  eu  le  soin  de  bien  fermer  celle 
‘  de  la  chambre  ou  il  se  trouve  pour  ctre  sur  qu’il  y  est  seul  et 

*  que  personne  ne  pout  le  suivre.  .  .  Ces  precautions  sont 
‘  importantes  .  .  .  reellement  dies  peuvent  vous  sauver  la  vie.’* 
Such  suspicions  and  precautions  resemble  the  character  and  the 
times  of  Caesar  Borgia,  rather  than  those  of  Napoleon,  and  the 
representation  thus  put  before  Joseph  of  the  peril  of  his  situation 
was  little  calculated  to  make  his  new  crown  sit  lightly  on  his 
head.  Joseph  had  made  his  entry  into  Naples  on  the  4th 
May,  and  the  next  day  a  deputation  from  the  Senate  presented 
to  him  an  address  by  the  mouth  of  M.  Roederer,  his  most  trusted 
councillor,  and  a  man  of  considerable  ability,  though  for  some 
unexplained  reason  very  much  out  of  favour  with  the  Emperor, 
who,  though  he  suffered  Joseph  to  make  him  his  minister,  was 
perpetually  finding  fault  with  him.  The  speeches  made  on  this 
occasion  not  only  by  Roederer,  but  by  Joseph  himself,  excited 
the  displeasure  of  Najwleon,  the  expression  of  w'hich  was  never¬ 
theless  tempered  with  some  kindly  feeling  towards  his  brother. 

*  Mon  Frcre, — Je  n’ai  pas  pu  mettre  le  discours  de  SI.  Roederer 
‘  dans  le  Moniteur,  car  cn  verite  il  n’a  pas  de  sens.  II  parle 
‘  au  nom  du  Senat  comme  il  ferait  dans  un  article  de  journal :  il 

*  me  met  a  cote  de  Slachiavel.  ...  Je  lis  aussi  dans  votre 

*  discours  des  phrases  que  vous  me  permettrez  de  trouver 

*  mauvaises.  Vous  comparez  I’attachement  des  lran9ais  a  jna 
‘  personne,  a  celui  des  Napolitains  pour  vous :  cela  paraitrait 
‘  une  epigramme;  quel  amour  voulez-vous  qu’un  peuple  ait  pour 
‘  vous,  pour  qui  vous  n’avez  rien  fait,  chez  lequcl  vous  etes  par 
‘  droit  de  conquete?  .  .  .  En  general,  dans  vos  actes,  moins 
‘  vous  parlerez  directeinent  ou  indirectment  de  moi  et  de  la 

‘  France,  raieux  cela  vaudra .  Si  vous  n’aviez  pas 

‘  d’armde  fran^aise  ct  que  I’ancien  roi  de  Naples  n’eut  j)a3 
‘  d’armee  Anglaise,  qui  serait  le  plus  fort  ii  Naples  ?  Et  cer- 
‘  tainement  je  n’ai  pas  besoin  d’armee  etrangere  pour  me  main- 
‘  tenir  a  Pai’is.  Je  remarque  avec  peine  duns  votre  lettre, 
‘  qu’il  y  a  de  I’engouement,  et  I’engouement  est  tres  dangereux. 
‘.  .  .  .  Vous  etes  doux,  modere:  vous  avez  un  bon  esprit,  vous 

*  etes  apprecie ;  inais  il  y  a  loin  de  la  a  un  esprit  national,  a 
‘  une  soumission  d’attachement  raisofme  et  d’interet.  Ces 
‘  nuances  ne  doivent  pas  vous  echapper.  Je  ne  sais  pas  pour- 
‘  quoi  je  vous  le  dis,  pareeque  cela  vous  affligera,  mais  il  faut 


•  Mai  31. 
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‘  que  tous  vos  actes  aient  le  ton  de  decencc  convenable,  que 

*  toutcs  VOS  paroles  [wlitiques  donnent  une  id6e  juste  de  votre 
‘  caractere.’* 

In  the  middle  of  June  Napoleon  became  very  impatient  for 
the  invasion  of  Sicily,  and  urged  on  the  preparation  of  the 
expedition,  into  all  the  details  of  which  he  entered  with  his 
usual  minuteness  and  precision.  Although  he  had  not  long 
before  endeavoured  to  inspire  Joseph  with  some  martial  ardour, 
and  had  advised  him  to  seek  ‘reputation  at  the  cannon’s  mouth,’ 
when  the  moment  for  action  Avas  likely  to  approach,  his  un¬ 
erring  good  sense  suggested  the  inexpediency  of  placing  a  man 
of  Joseph’s  unwarlike  disposition,  and  total  ignorance  and  in¬ 
experience  of  military  affairs,  in  the  command  of  an  army,  and 
he  points  out,  with  his  usual  penetration,  the  qualities  and  com¬ 
parative  fitness  of  his  marshals  and  generals  (Jourdan,  Massena, 
Vci-dier,  and  Rcgnicr),  for  the  different  parts  to  be  assigned  to 
them,  recommending  Joseph  himself  to  stay  at  home.  ‘  Le  com- 
‘  mandement  des  9  millc  hommes  qui  doivent  debarquer  les  pre- 
‘  miers  en  Sicile  exige  un  honime  ferme  et  ayant  et6  dans  des 
‘  grands  evenements.  .  .  .  Dans  le  metier  de  la  guerre,  comme 
‘  dans  les  lettres,  chacun  a  son  genre.  S’il  y  avait  des  attaques 
‘  vives,  prolongees,  et  ou  il  fallut  payer  de  beaucoup  d’audace, 
‘  ISIasscna  est  plus  jiropre  que  Regnier  .  Pour  garantir  le 
‘  royaume  de  toute  descente  pendant  votre  absence,  Jourdan 
‘  est  preferable  a  !Massena.’  He  then  gives  the  most  minute 
directions  as  to  the  troops  to  be  employed  and  the  operations, 
and  proceeds — ‘  Si  vous  aviez  vraiment  I’habltudede  la  guerre,  je 
‘  vous  engagerais  de  passer  avec  les  trois  divisions,  mais  il  est 

*  plus  convenable  que  vous  restlez  a  Naples ;  e’est  jouer  trop 

*  gros  jeu,  et  vous  n’y  seriez  d’aucune  utilite,  car  enfin  votre 
‘  presence  n’accroitra  pas  la  force  de  ces  divisions ;  vous  n’avez 
‘  pas  assez  I’habitude  de  la  guerre  pour  que  le  mal  qu’il  y  aurait 
‘  a  cc  que  vous  soyez  battu,  fut  compense  par  le  bien  que 

‘  pourrait  faire  votre  presence .  11  faut  asplrer  an  genre 

‘  de  glolre  qui  vous  appartient,  et  ne  pas  risquer  de  tout  com- 

*  promettre  pour  courir  apres  un  genre  de  gloirc  qui  n’est  pas 


‘  ie  votre . Vous  n’etes  mllitaire  que  comme  doit  etre  un 

‘  rol .  Si  la  Sicile  etait  moins  loin,  et  que  je  me  trou- 


*  vassc  avec  I’avant  garde,  je  passerais  avec  elle ;  mais  mon 
‘  exiK*rience  de  la  guerre  Jeniit  qu’avec  ces  neuf  mille  hommes 

‘  je  pourrais  battre  30,000  Anglais .  L’expedition  de 

‘  Sicile  est  facile  parcequ’il  n’y  a  qu’une  lieue  de  trajet  4  faire, 
‘  mais  demande  a  etre  faite  par  un  systi^me,  pareeque  le  hasard 
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*  ne  fait  rien  reussir .  A  la  guerre  rien  ne  s’obtient  que 

*  par  calcul.  Tout  ce  qui  n’est  pas  profondement  medite  dans 
‘  ses  details  ne  produit  aucun  resultat.’*  In  this  letter  he  evinces 
his  profound  contempt  for  the  military  talents  of  Joseph,  and 
his  prodigious  but  not  unreasonable  confidence  in  his  own.  He 
had  no  knowledge,  however,  of  the  British  troops,  and  was 
totally  ignorant  of  the  stuff  of  which  they  were  made,  although 
fated  before  long  to  find  out,  by  disastrous  experience,  that  his 
boast  of  what  he  could  accomplish  was  only  a  vain  fanfaronade. 
All  this  time  immense  preparations  were  making  for  the  siege 
of  Gaeta,  and  Joseph  exerted  himself  with  the  utmost  zeal  to 
carry  out  the  Emperor’s  instructions.  On  the  21st  June, 
Napoleon  notifies  to  him  the  arrival  of  Lord  Yarmouth  at  Paris, 
with  powers  for  making  peace.  Sicily  presented  the  greatest 
difficulty,  and  Napoleon  asserts  that  the  British  Government 
desired  no  better  than  to  give  up  that  ])oint,  and  that  they  had 
deferred  for  six  weeks  to  send  any  succours  to  the  island,  in 
hopes  that  .Joseph  might  in  the  mean  time  have  effected  its 
reduction.  Every  part  of  this  statement  was  false.  The  Whig 
Ministers  were  impressed  with  the  paramount  importance  of 
maintaining  Sicily,  and  had  directed  Lord  Collingwood  to 
detach  a  squadron  for  the  express  purpose  of  protecting  the 
island.  At  no  time  was  any  question  entertained  by  our 
Government  of  surrendering  Sicily,  and  on  the  26th  June  Mr. 
Fox  instructed  Lord  Yarmouth  to  make  its  retention  a  sine 
qua  non. 

In  the  midst  of  the  gravest  affairs  of  war  and  politics, 
Napoleon  finds  time  to  notice  certain  attempts  of  which  he 
accused  the  Neapolitan  Ministers,  especially  lioederer,  to  lure 
away  some  of  the  principal  actors  and  dancers  from  Paris,  at  which 
he  appears  to  have  been  extremely  offended.  ‘  Cette  mauvaise 
‘  tete  de  Hmderer  fait  des  siennes  de  toutes  les  manleres.  .  .  . 

‘  II  veut  aussi  nous  enlever  nos  comediens :  et  sur  qui  croyez- 
‘  vous  qu’il  jette  les  yeux  ?  ce  n’est  rien  moins  que  sur  Fleury, 

*  Talma,  t  Je  n’en  parle  que  parcequ’ils  ont  deelare  qu'ils  ne 
‘  pouvaient  ecouter  ces  insinuations  sans  y  etre  autorises.  M. 

*  Rcederer  ne  sait  done  pas  qu’aucun  de  raes  sujets  ne  sortira  de 
‘  France  que  par  mon  ordre'P’J  And  soon  after,  a  similar  at¬ 
tempt  on  less  distinguished  artists,  calls  forth  a  fresh  burst  of 
indignation.  ‘  Mon  Frere, — jNI.  Cellerier  debauche  les  acteurs 


*  .Tuin  6. 

t  Fleury  the  best  comic,  and  Talma  the  greatest  tragedian  in 
France ;  both  super-excellent. 

I  Juin  24. 
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*  et  les  actrices  dc  Paris  pour  Naples.  Deja  une  ou  deux 
‘  actrices  de  I’opera  out  fait  connaitre  qu’elles  voulaient  se 

*  rendrc  a  Naples.  Vous  scutez  tout  cc  que  cctte  conduite  a 
‘  de  ridicule :  si  vous  voulez  des  danseuses  de  I’opera,  par  Dieu 

*  je  vous  en  enverrai  autant  que  vous  voudrcz,  luais  il  n’est  pas 
‘  convenablc  de  les  debaucher.  C’est  ainsi  qu’en  a  agi  la 

*  Kussic ;  et  je  fus  tellcraent  cheque  de  cette  conduite,  que  je 
‘  fiff  ecrire  a  TEiupereur  de  Russie  que  je  lui  enverrais  toutes 

*  les  actrices  de  I’opera  s’il  vauloit,  hormis  cependant  Madame 
‘  Gardel.’* 

While  King  Joseph  was  occupied  with  the  siege  of  Gaeta,  the 
suppression  of  brigandage  and  assassination,  as  well  as  the  cares 
of  internal  administration  and  necessary  reforms,  the  English 
were  preparing  for  a  descent  on  the  Calabrian  coast;  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  30th  June,  Sir  John  Stuart,  at  the  head 
of  rather  more  than  5,000  men,  anchored  in  the  Bay  of  St. 
Euphemia,  and  effected  a  landing.  On  the  4th  July  he  at¬ 
tacked  and  defeated  General  Regnier  on  the  plains  of  Maida. 
The  French  army  was  more  than  6,000  strong,  with  some 
cavalry,  an  arm  in  which  the  English  were  totally  deficient. 
Regnier,  with  the  usual  exaggeration  and  inaccuracy  of  French 
official  reports,  in  his  account  of  the  action,  represented  the 
British  force  to  be  one-third  more  numerous  than  his  own, 
estimating  the  former  at  8,000  infantry  and  2,000  armed 
peasants.  This  defeat  must  have  been  the  more  provoking  to 
Nai^oleon,  because  he  had  expressed  great  satisfaction  on  hear¬ 
ing  that  the  British  had  landed,  his  astonishment  at  the  fatality 
Avhich  had  driven  them  to  be  so  rash,  and  anticipated  their 
annihilation  as  a  matter  of  course ;  it  is  no  wonder,  therefore, 
that  he  soon  after  wrote  in  very  bad  humour,  aud  found  fault 
with  everything  and  everybody,  both  in  reference  to  the  opera¬ 
tions  in  Calabria,  and  to  the  policy  adopted  towards  the  Nea¬ 
politan  people.  He  says,  ‘  Les  fausses  dispositions  faites  en 
‘  Calabre  me  couteront  plus  de  monde  que  ne  m’en  a  coutc  la 

*  grande  armee ;  tout  fart  de  la  gueiTe  consiste  dans  une 
‘  defensive  bien  ordonnee  et  extremement  circonspecte,  et  dans 
‘  une  offensive  audacieuse  et  rapide.’t  The  siege  of  Gaeta  had 
been  protracted  for  four  months,  but  at  last  the  place  was  obliged 

*  Juin  29.’ — Joseph  denied  all  these  charges,  and  entreated  the 
Emperor  to  be  on  his  guard  against  the  stories  that  were  reported  to 
him.  Madame  Gardel  was  a  famous  dancer. 

t  Juillet  28.  — Joseph  in  reply  says,  ‘Je  ne  con^ois  pas,  que 
‘V.  M.  ne  rende  plus  de  justice  a  mes  efforts.  Si  V.  M.  connaissait 
‘  le  pays  et  la  veritable  disposition  des  troupes,  elle  verrait  que  j’ai  fait 
‘  tout  ce  qu’elle  dit  que  j’aurais  du  faire.* 
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to  surrender  (on  the  18  th  of  July),  the  Prince  of  Hesse,  Avho 
defended  it  with  obstinate  gallantry,  having  been  wounded  and 
put  hors  de  combat.* * * §  All  this  time  negotiations  for  peace 
were  going  on  at  Paris,  and  the  Emperor  continually  gave 
Joseph  reason  to  expect  that  Sicily  would  be  ceded  to 
him,  although  it  is  impossible  to  discover  on  what  ground  he 
could  have  .thought  so  himself.  At  the  outset  of  the  nego¬ 
tiation,  Lord  Yarmouth  asked  iSI.  de  Talleyrand  whether  Sicily 
would  be  demanded,  to  which  he  replied,  ‘You  are  in  possession 
‘  of  it,  and  we  do  not  ask  it  of  you.’  On  the  19th  of  June, 
however,  he  informed  Lord  Y.  ‘  that  the  Emperor  had  received 
‘  reports  from  his  brother  and  his  generals,  that  Naples  could 
‘  not  be  held  without  Sicily,  &c.,’  and  from  that  time  the 
cession  of  the  island,  or  its  exehange  for  some  other  territory, 
was  eonstantly  insisted  on  by  the  French,  though  never  ad¬ 
mitted  by  the  English  negotiators,  f 

‘  Je  crois  que  les  negociations  avec  I’Angleterre  n’iront  pas 
‘  a  bien ;  elle  s’est  mis  dans  la  tete  de  eonserver  la  Sicile  a 
‘  r Ancien  Pol  de  Naples ;  cette  clause  ne  peut  pas  me  convenir. 

‘  On  negoeie  toujours  avec  les  Anglais.  La  Sicile  est  toujours 
‘  la  pierre  d’echopjjemcnt ;  cependant  ils  paraissent  coder  un 
‘  peu.  ’  §  It  was  probably  the  peace  with  Kussia  (signed  by  M. 
D’Oubril,  but  eventually  not  ratified  by  the  Emperor  Alex¬ 
ander),  which  led  him  to  believe  England  would  be  terrified 
into  this  concession.  ‘Mon  Frere, — Vous  pouvez  publler  la 

*  paix  avec  la  Russie .  Un  courrier  qui  vient  de  Lon- 

‘  dres  me  fait  penser  que  cette  decision  de  la  Russie  a  fort 
‘  etonne  les  Anglais,  et  qu’ils  ne  sont  pas  eloignes  de  laeher  la 
‘  Sieile.  ...  Si  ces  premieres  donnees  se  confirment,  vous 


•  This  Prince’  of  Hesse  was  half  crazy :  he  was  dissolute  and 
regardless  of  rules,  but  very  brave  and  active,  and  by  his  courageous 
example,  and  a  familiar  buffoonery,  which  delighted  his  troops,  he 
had  gained  great  influence  over  them.  (^Sir  H.  Bunbury,  p.  70.) 

■f  The  French  first  proposed  a  kingdom  patched  up  out  of  parts  of 
Albania  and  Dalmatia,  and  afterwards  the  Balearic  Islands  (v/hich 
were  to  be  taken  from  Spain),  as  an  indemnity  to  King  Ferdinand. 

1  Juillet  15. 

§  Juillet  21. — The  only  apparent  ground  for  this  expectation  [is 
a  dispatch  of  Mr.  Fox  (18th  July),  in  which  he  says,  (referring  to 
the  proposals  of  an  exchange  for  Sicily),  ‘  if  there  could,  with  the 
‘  consent  of  his  Sicilian  Majesty,  be  any  question  of  an  exchange  for 
‘  Sicily,  by  the  creation  of  a  new  State,  this  could  only  be  done  by 
‘  annexing  to  Dalmatia  the  whole  of  Istria,  and  a  large  part  if  not 
‘  the  whole  of  the  Venetian  States,  including  the  City  of  Venice  itself. 
*  In  some  such  shape  as  this,  it  is  possible  the  proposition  might  be 
‘  rendered  not  wholly  unacceptable  to  his  Sicilian  Majesty.’ 
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‘  aurez  le  plus  beau  royaume  du  monde ;  et  j’espere  que  par  la 
‘  vigucur  que  vous  mettrcz  a  vous  former  une  armee  et  un 
*  escadron,  vous  m’aiderez  puissamment  a  etre  maitre  de  la  Medi~ 

‘  terranee,  hut  principal  et  constant  de  ma  politique.  ’*  ‘  Les  nego- 
‘  ciations  avan^cnt  toujours.  II  parait  que  la  Sicile  est  accordce, 

‘  et  n’cst  plus  un  obstacle.  II  serait  possible  qu’avant  dix 
‘jours  tout  ccla  filt  a  vous-’f  Four  days  later  he  writes:  ‘  Vous 
‘  aurez  Naples  et  Sicile ;  vous  serez  reconnu  par  toute 
‘  I’Europc,  mais  si  vous  ne  prenez  pas  des  mesures  plus  vigou- 
‘  reuses  que  celles  que  vous  avcz  prises  jusqu’ici,  vous  serez 
‘  detrone  honteusement  a  la  premiere  guerre  continentale. 

‘  Vous  ctes  trop  bon,  surtout  pour  le  pays  ou  vous  etes.  II  faut 
‘  desarmer,  fuire  juger,  et  deporter.’ J  ‘  N’employez  pas  les 
‘  troupes  NapoHtaines  qui  vous  abaudonneront  si  j’ctais  battu 
‘  en  Italie.  II  faut  calculer  ainsi:  employez  des  troupes  qui  ne 
‘  vous  abandonncront  pas.  .  .  .  Les  Naj)olitains  ]>atriote8,  et 
‘  qui  ont  etc  on  France  lors  de  la  revolution  d’ltalie  seront 
‘  fideles.  Je  ne  parle  pas  de  rarinee  fran^aise  puisque  le  destin 
‘  de  la  F ranee  ne  pouvait  etre  mis  en  balance  que  par  I’Europc 
‘  reunie,  &c.  &c.  ...  Le  destin  de  votre  regne  depend  de 
‘  votre  conduite  a  votre  rctour  de  Calabre.  Ne  pardonnez 
‘  ])as ;  faites  passer  jias  les  armes  au  moins  six  cents  revoltes. 

‘  Ils  m’ont  egorge  un  plus  grand  nombre  de  soldats.  Faites 
‘  brbler  les  maisons  de  ti’ente  des  princij)aux  chefs  de  villages 
‘  et  distribuez  leurs  proprietes  a  I’armee ;  desarmez  tons  les 
‘  habitans,  et  faites  piller  cinq  ou  six  gros  villages  de  ceux 
‘  qui  se  sont  les  j)lus  inal  comportes.  liecoinmendez  les  soldats 
‘  de  bien  traitcr  les  villages  qui  sont  restes  fideles.  .  .  .  Vous 
‘  voyez  la  terreur  qu’inspirc  la  Keine ;  certes  je  ne  vous  pro- 
‘  pose  i)as  son  example  a  imiter,  mais  il  n’en  est  pas  inoius 
‘  vrai  que  e’est  une  puissance.  Si  vous  vous  conduisez  avec 
‘  vigucur  et  energie,  les  Calabrais  et  autres  no  bougeront  de 
‘  trentc  ans.  Je  finirai  ma  lettre  comme  je  I’ai  commencee.  Vous 
‘  serez  roi  de  Naples  et  de  la  Sicile.  Vous  aurez  trois  ou 
‘  quatre  ans  de  paix.  Si  vous  vous  faites  roi  faineant ;  si  vous 
‘  ne  tenez  pas  les  renes  d’une  main  fermc  et  decidee ;  si  vous 
‘  ecoutez  I’oplnion  du  peuple  qui  ne  salt  cc  qu’il  veut ;  si  vous 
‘  ne  detruisez  pas  les  abus  et  les  anciennes  usurpations,  de 
‘  maniere  que  vous  soyez  riche ;  si  vous  ne  mettrez  pas  des 
‘  impositions  telles  que  vous  puissiez  entretenir  a  votre  service 


*  Juillct  21. — To  attain  this  object  he  held  out  to  England,  as  a 
bait,  the  restoration  of  Hanover,  and  the  cession  of  the  Hanse  towns 
in  addition. 

I  Juillet  26. 


I  Juillet  80. 
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‘  des  fraiKjois  &c.  &c  .  .  .  vous  ne  ferez  rien  du  tout,  et 
‘  dans  quatre  ans  au  lieu  de  m’ctre  utile  vous  me  nuircz,  car 
‘  vous  m’dtcrez  de  mes  moyens.’*  He  continues  to  intimate  to 
Joseph  that  he  may  expect  Sicily  to  be  given  up  to  him. 

*  Mon  Frere, — II  ])aroit  que  les  Anglois  s’adoucis-scnt :  les 

*  negociations  sont  ouvertes  cn  forme .  Comme  le  Hoi 

‘  d’Angleterre  sait  que  je  veux  rester  maitre  de  Naples  et  de  la 

*  Sicile,  on  pent  regarder  ce  point  comme  entendu.  .  .  .  Vous 

‘  aurez  un  beau  royaume ;  ce  sera  a  vous  de  ne  pas  vous  endormir 
‘  sur  le  trdne .  II  ne  faut  pas  j)erdre  de  vuc  que  la  force  et 

*  la  justice  severe  sont  la  bonte  des  rois.  Vous  confondez 
‘  trop  la  bonte  des  rois  avec  la  bonte  des  particuliers.  J’at- 
‘  tends  de  savoir  la  quantite  de  biens  que  vous  avez  confisque 

*  en  Calabre,  et  le  nombre  des  revoltes  dont  vous  avez  fait 

*  bonne  justice.  Faites  fusilier  trois  personnes  par  village  des 

*  chefs  de  la  revolte.  N’ayez  pas  plus  d’egards  pour  les  pretres 

*  que  pour  les  autres.’  f 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  Napoleon  really  thought 
that  his  indomitable  will,  so  little  accustomed  to  be  thwarted, 
would  extort  the  sacrifice  of  Sicily  from  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment,  or  whether  he  had  some  object  in  deceiving  Joseph. 
During  the  whole  of  the  negotiations,  the  English  Plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  insisted  on  retaining  Sicily,  and  in  the  first  instance 
they  even  demanded  the  restoration  of  Naples,  from  which 
demand  they  only  receded  on  the  understanding  of  //ft'  possi¬ 
detis  being  the  basis  of  negotiation.  Lord  Yarmouth  as¬ 
serted  that  this  had  been  agreed  on  between  Talleyrand  and 
himself,  but  the  agreement  Avas  only  verbal,  and  never 
reduced  to  Avriting,  and  at  a  later  stage  of  the  negotiation, 
tlie  French  Ministers  denied  it  altogether.  Lord  Grenville 
(in  the  House  of  Lords,  2nd  January,  1807)  said,  ‘  Avould  it 
‘  not  have  been  an  indelible  disgrace  to  this  country  to  have 
‘  given  up  Sicily  to  France,  on  her  offer  of  an  equivalent  ? 

‘  It  was  not  for  us  to  barter  it  aAvay  for  any  equivalent  Avith- 

*  out  the  consent  of  the  Sovereign.  ’ 

The  Emperor  continues  to  criticise  Joseph’s  measures,  and  to 
reprove  him  for  not  being  severe  enough,  and  not  listening  to 
his  advice.  ‘  Quelques  avantages  marques  inspireront  une  ter- 

*  reur  telle  que  personne  n’osera  plus  debarquer  chez  vous. 

*  J’ai  vu  la  Vendee  qu’on  croyait  ne  pas  pouvoir  finir  ;  j’ai  vu 

*  les  Bedouins  inquiSter  et  harceler  mes  troupes  en  Egypt. 

*  Quelques  grands  echecs  ont  mis  fin  u  tout,  et  ont  ramen6 
‘  la  tranquillitt*.  Mais  ceux  qui  vous  entourent  n’ont  point 
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*  de  connaissance  dcs  hommes.  Vous  n’ccoutez  pas  un  homme 
‘  qui  a  beaucoup  fait,  beaucoup  vu,  beaucoup  mcdite.  Ne 

*  suivez  pas  votre  systcme  de  "ardes  nationales ;  rien  ne  sera 

*  plus  dangereux.  Ces  gens-la  s’eiiorgueilleront,  et  croiront 

*  D’etre  pas  conquis.  Tout  peuple  etranger  qui  a  cette  idee 
‘  n'est  pas  soutnis.  ’  *  It  is  amusing  to  see  the  contemptuous 
incredulity  with  which  he  treats  facts  reported  to  him  which  it 
does  not  please  him  to  hear.  ‘  Tout  ce  que  vous  me  dites  de 
‘  I’argent  jete  par  les  Anglois  est  faux.  Je  n’ai  j)as  pris  le 

*  change.  Je  suis  fait  a  toutcs  ces  rumeurs.  .  .  .  JNIa  vieille 

*  experience  m’eclaire  encore  plus  quc  tous  les  renseignements 
‘  qu’on  peut  me  donner.  ’  f  Notwithstanding  his  confidence  in 
his  power,  and  in  his  fortune,  he  alwaj's  anticipates  the 
possibility  of  some  reverse,  and  advises  Joseph  to  bear  this  in 
mind  continually  in  all  the  measures  he  adopts.  ‘  Je  me 

*  flattc  quc  vous  n’avez  rien  a  craindre  aujourd’hui.  Vous  serez 

*  Roi  de  Naples  et  de  la  Sicile.  Mais  prenez  des  mesures 

*  plus  serieuses ;  en  signant  chaque  acte,  dites  vous  bien,  cela 

*  serait-il  bon  si  I’armee  francoise  etait  acculee  sur  Alexandric  ? 

‘  si  vous  ne  vous  i)enetrez  pas  de  cc  principe  vous  ne  regnerez 
‘  pas  longtemps .  Un  seul  cri  Italien  “  Chasscz  les 

*  barbares  au  de  la  des  Alpes,”  vous  arrachera  toute  votre 

*  amide.  Je  desire  que  vous  me  consultiez  sur  des  matieres 
‘  aussi  importantes.  II  ne  s’agit  pas  de  dire  que  vous  viendrez 
‘  a  mon  camp.  Un  roi  doit  se  defcndre  et  mourir  dans  ses 
‘  etats.  Un  roi  emigre  et  vagabond  est  un  sot  personnage.’J 

Massena,  who  marched  into  Calabria  to  repair  the  defeat  of 
Regnier,  carried  on  his  operations  with  great  severity,  the  re¬ 
volted  villages  were  set  on  fire,  and  the  inhabitants  massacred 
without  regard  to  sex  or  age.  Joseph  seems  to  have  got  the 
better  of  his  humane  weakness,  for  he  tells  Napoleon,  that  there 
are  more  victims  in  Calabria  than  he  (Napoleon)  could  desire, 
but  that  this  was  inevitable,  and  he  had  no  compassion  for  them. 
Gaeta  having  surrendered,  and  Massena  having  succeeded  in 
quelling  the  Calabrian  insurrection  and  re-establishing  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  Government  in  those  provinces,  the  end  of  the  year 
1806  appeared  to  promise  Joseph  a  less  stormy  reign  than  that 
of  the  preceding  ten  months.  After  informing  the  Emperor 
of  the  state  of  his  military  affairs,  he  says — ‘  I  have  already 
‘  told  Y.  M.,  and  I  repeat  it,  that  the  great  men  of  the 

*  kingdom,  wlio  are  also  the  richest  proprietors,  are  decidedly 
‘  favourable  to  the  new  government ;  the  greater  part  of  those 

*  who  have  property  are  on  my  side,  some  have  taken  arms  in 


*  Aout  9. 
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*  my  favour,  none  against  me,  so  that  I  cannot  complain  of  the 

*  Calabrian  proprietors  ;  but  unfortunately  they  are  few  in  num- 
‘  her,  and  almost  all  others  arm  themselves  against  the  authority 
‘  which  protects  them,  whenever  foreign  aid  overcomes  their 
‘  natural  cowardice ;  the  roar  is  one  bettceen  the  rich  and  the 
‘  poor.  Your  Majesty  does  not  know  me,  when  you  accuse  me  of 
‘  weakness,  and  of  being  a  roi  faineant.  I  have  the  same  feel- 
‘  ings  and  sentiments  as  yourself,  and  to  the  same  extent.  I 
‘  grudge  no  trouble  and  no  sacrifices,  and  an  active  existence 

*  agrees  with  me  better  than  retirement,  in  which,  nevertheless,  I 

*  was  always  happy.  Certainly,  I  am  not  a  great  soldier,  but  I 

*  am  able  to  appreciate  the  counsels  of  Your  Majesty,  and  if  I 

*  do  not  always  follow  them,  it  is  because  I  am  often  unpro- 
‘  vided  with  the  means  of  so  doing.’  * 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Emperor’s  birthday,  Joseph  indulges  in 
a  little  strain  of  sentiment  mixed  with  flattery.  ‘  I  shall  remain 
‘  here  till  Y.  M.’s  birthday,  of  which  I  wish  you  joy.  I  hope 
‘  that  you  will  be  gratified  at  the  expression  of  my  affection :  all 

*  the  glories  of  the  empire  are  less  precious  to  me  than  the  Napo- 
‘  Icon  to  whom  I  have  been  so  long  and  tenderly  attached,  and 
‘  whom  I  could  wish  to  find  again  such  as  he  was  to  me  twenty 
‘  years  ago,  si  Ton  se  rctrouve  aux  Champs  Ely seens.'^  To  this  effu¬ 
sion  Napoleon  replied  in  a  good-natured  though  less  sentimental 
strain, — ^  I  am  sorry  you  think  that  you  can  only  find  your 
‘  brother  again  in  the  Elysian  Fields ;  it  is  but  natural  that  at 
‘  forty  years  of  age  he  should  not  feel  towards  you  as  he  did 
‘  at  twelve,  but  his  sentiments  have  greater  reality  and  strength, 
‘  and  his  friendship  a  les  traits  de  son  dme.'  {  He  frequently 
repeats,  that  a  revolt  at  Naples  is  to  be  desired,  inasmuch  as  its 
suppression  would  strengthen  the  government.  ‘  I  should  like 
‘  very  much  to  see  a  revolt  of  the  Neapolitan  populace.  You 
‘  will  never  be  their  master  till  you  have  made  an  example  of 
‘  them.  All  conquered  people  have  need  of  a  revolt.  I  should 
‘  regard  one  at  Naples  in  the  same  way  as  the  father  of  a  family 
‘  sees  the  small  pox  amongst  his  children ;  the  erisis  is  salutary, 
‘  provided  it  does  not  too  much  ■weaken  their  constitutions.’  § 

Joseph  w'as  very  anxious  to  keep  lloederer  in  his  service;  Na¬ 
poleon  consents,  but  expresses  a  contemptuous  opinion  of  him, 
and  predicts  that  Joseph  would  repent  of  his  choice.  ‘  You  are 
‘  a  young  man,  and  nature  has  made  you  too  good ;  we  must 
‘  not  always  judge  by  our  impressions,  but  look  to  experience ; 
‘  however,  I  will  say  no  more,  because  I  have  just  recollected. 


*  August  8. 

I  August  23. 
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‘  that  ray  letters  are  seen  by  raany  persons.  What  I  tell  you  is 

*  certain  ;  ray  letters  have  been  quoted  at  Paris,  and  I  have  re- 
‘  cognised  ray  own  expressions ;  as  you  write  to  me  with  your 
‘  own  luind,  no  one  else  ought  to  I'ead  ray  letters,  which  you 
‘  should  keep  under  lock  and  key.  You  arc  justly  reproached 
‘  with  talking  too  much  of  your  atfairs  to  too  many  people  .  .  . 

‘  You  w'ould  do  well  to  attach  Massena  to  yourself,  for  without 

*  having  great  military  talents,  he  is  a  man  of  strong  character, 

‘  who  may  be  very  necessary  to  you.’  * 

The  Emperor  constantly  enters  into  minute  details  concerning 
his  troops,  such  as  it  appears  marvellous  he  could  find  time  for, 
but  of  which  he  affords  this  explanation :  ‘  the  good  condition 
‘  of  my  armies  is  the  consequence  of  my  devoting  two  or  three 
‘  hours  in  every  day  to  its  examination,  and  when  the  monthly 
‘  states  of  my  armaments  both  military  and  naval  (which  form 
‘  twenty  thick  volumes)  are  scut  to  me,  I  give  up  every  other 
‘  occupation  in  order  to  read  them  in  detail,  and  to  observe  the 
‘  difference  between  one  monthly  return  and  another.  No 
‘  young  girl  enjoys  her  novel  so  much  as  I  do  these  books.  It 
‘  shocks  me  to  sec  your  troops  scattered  through  different  pro- 
‘  vinccs.’t 

Events  were  now  rapidly  bringing  on  the  rupture  between 
France  and  Prussia.  History  rccoids  nothing  more  melancholy 
and  disgraceful  than  the  mixture  of  weakness,  perfidy,  and 
profligacy,  which  had  marked  the  policy  of  the  Prussian  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  two  or  three  preceding  years.  For  about  ten 
years,  Prussia  had  been  endeavouring  to  provide  for  her  own 
safety  by  remaining  perfectly  quiet,  and  abstaining  from  all 
interference  with  the  affairs  of  Europe.  The  king  was  one  of 
the  first  to  recognise  the  title  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  who 
had  evinced  a  strong  desire  to  form  a  close  connexion  with  the 
Court  of  Berlin,  in  which  he  so  far  succeeded,  that  when  the  rup¬ 
ture  in  the  north  became  imminent,  Prussia  agreed  to  maintain 
a  strict  neutrality.  This  engagement  did  not,  however,  prevent 
the  Prussian  Cabinet  from  cultivating  friendly  relations  with 
that  of  St.  Petersburgh,  and  her  fears  and  suspicions  of  the  power 
and  designs  of  France  having  been  subsequently  aroused,  the 
two  Courts  agreed  upon  a  secret  convention  (in  May  1804),  for 
the  purpose  of  restraining  the  encroachments  of  the  First 
Consul.  ^lutual  jealousies,  however,  did  not  allow  this  alliance 
to  be  cither  cordial  or  lasting.  Before  long  the  relations  of  the 
two  countries  assumed  a  less  friendly  character,  and  Prussia 
began  to  incline  towai'ds  a  connexion  with  France.  When  the 
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coalition  was  formed  in  1805,  it  was  a  great  object  with  the 
Allied  Powers  to  engage  Prussia  on  their  side;  but  she  dreaded 
the  consequences  of  the  impending  strife,  and  determined  if  possi¬ 
ble  to  avert  it;  and  under  her  mediation  a  negotiation  took  place 
between  France  and  Russia,  without,  however,  any  result 
except  that  of  deferring  the  contest  for  a  few  mouths,  and  the 
united  and  strenuous  etforts  of  England  and  Russia  were  una¬ 
vailing  to  induce  Prussia  to  depart  from  her  neutrality,  and  join 
the  common  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  Napoleon 
saw  that  war  with  Austria  was  inevitable,  he  was  indefatigable 
in  his  endeavours  to  gain  Prussia,  and  as  the  most  tempting  bait 
he  could  offer,  he  held  out  to  her  the  much  coveted  acquisition 
of  Hanover.  In  August  1805,  the  Prussian  Government  signi¬ 
fied  its  willingness  to  conclude  a  treaty  offensive  and  defensive 
Avith  France,  but  in  pursuance  of  their  usual  temporising  policy, 
they  objected  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  approsxching  contest. 
The  proposal  of  a  treaty  was  accepted  with  alacrity  by  Napo¬ 
leon,  but  subsequent  events  interfered  to  prevent  this  treaty 
from  being  ever  signed.  When  the  war  broke  out,  Napoleon 
did  not  scruple  to  violate  the  neutrality  of  Prussia,  by  directing 
the  march  of  his  troops  through  her  territories.  This  outrage 
excited  vast  indignation  at  Berlin,  Avhere  it  was  clearly  seen 
that  Napoleon  neither  respected  nor  feared  their  power.  Stung 
with  the  indignity,  and  urged  by  the  resentment  of  the  nation, 
the  fickle  Cabinet  of  Prussia,  began  again  to  shift  its  policy 
and  to  assume  a  hostile  attitude  towards  France.  They  gave 
to  the  Russians  tl'.e  same  permission  to  pass  through  their  terri¬ 
tories,  which  the  French  had  assumed,  and  began  to  form  armies 
of  observation.  Availing  himself  of  the  increasing  irritation 
against  France,  the  Emperor  Alexander  repaired  to  Berlin,  and 
in  November  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  Russia  and 
Prussia,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  affairs  of  Europe, 
and  erecting  a  barrier  against  French  aggression.  After  the 
departure  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  from  Berlin,'  the  old  habit 
of  temporising  again  took  possession  of  the  Prussian  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  Napoleon  was  permitted  to  advance  without  inter¬ 
ruption  to  Vienna.  Again,  the  shifting  and  vacillating  policy  of 
Prussia  now  inclined  her  towards  the  Coalition,  and  made  her 
assume  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  France.  In  November  Haug- 
witz  was  sent  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  to 
offer  certain  terms  of  peace,  and  to  notify  that  the  rejection  of 
them  would  be  followed  by  a  declaration  of  war.  Napoleon 
thought  it  his  interest  to  temporise,  and  desired  the  Prussian 
Envoy  to  repair  to  Vienna  and  confer  with  Talleyrand  on  the 
object  of  his  mission.  After  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  the  Em- 
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peror  Alexander  offered  to  place  all  his  forces  at  the  disposal  of 
Prussia,  if  she  would  enter  vigorously  into  the  war;  but,  far 
from  accepting  this  offer,  she  determined  to  withdraw  from  what 
she  considered  a  hopeless  contest,  and  Ilaugwitz,  instead  of  pre¬ 
senting  his  ultimatum  to  Talleyrand,  congratulated  Napoleon  on 
his  victory,  and  pro^Mised  a  fresh  treaty  on  the  basis  of  the  an¬ 
nexation  of  Hanover  to  Prussia.  Napoleon  bitterly  reproached 
him  with  the  perfidy  of  his  government,  of  whose  treacherous 
machinations  he  was  perfectly  aware,  but  declared  his  willing¬ 
ness  to  forgive  their  past  conduct,  if  they  would  abandon  once 
for  all  their  ambiguous  policy,  and  unite  cordially  with  France. 
They  promised  liberally,  and  on  the  loth  December,  1805,  a 
treaty  was  concluded  between  the  two  countries.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1806,  their  mutual  relations  again  became  fcold  and 
unsatisfactory,  the  faithless  and  wayward  conduct  of  Prussia 
having  involved  her  in  the  most  wretched  perplexity  and  embar¬ 
rassment.  She  was  distracted  between  the  shame  of  partitioning 
the  territories  of  England,  her  old  ally,  together  with  the  fear  of 
offending  Kussia,  on  one  side,  and  dread  of  the  power  and  ven¬ 
geance  of  France  on  the  other,  and  as  usual,  she  strove  to 
escape  from  her  dilemma,  by  steering  a  middle  course.  She 
pro[)osed  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  December  15th,  but  with  cer¬ 
tain  modifications.  Napoleon  was  furious,  and  refused  to  listen 
to  any  modifications.  lie  saw  that  no  serious  or  durable  alli¬ 
ance  was  possible  with  such  a  Power,  and  that  it  was  useless  to 
cultivate  a  friendship  which  would  prove  too  hollow  and  insincere 
to  be  of  any  value  to  him.  Prussia  was  terrified  at  his  indig¬ 
nation,  and  consented  to  all  that  was  required  of  her.  On  the 
15th  of  February,  the  former  treaty  was  accepted,  with  addi¬ 
tional  stipulations;  for  not  only  was  Hanover  annexed  to  Prus¬ 
sia,  but  the  llrltish  flag  was  excluded  from  all  the  ports  of  that 
Electorate.  The  conduct  of  Prussia  in  this  transaction  was 
described  by  Mr.  Fox  to  be  ‘a  compound  of  everything  that  is 
‘  contemptible  in  servility  with  everything  that  is  odious  in 
*  rapacity  ;  ’  *  and  England,  indignant  at  the  outrage,  instantly 
declared  war.  Nor  Avhile  Prussia  quarrelled  with  her  old  friends 
did  she  succeed  in  conciliating  her  new  protector.  Napoleon 
was  disgusted  with  his  degraded  tool,  and  from  that  moment 
conceiving  for  her  sentiments  of  hatred  and  of  profound  con¬ 
tempt,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  various  schemes  he  made  no 


♦  ‘  Other  nations,’  Mr.  Fox  said,  ‘  had  been  obliged  to  make 
cessions  to  France,  but  none  of  them  had,  like  Prussia,  been  reduced 
to  that  lowest  state  of  degradation — to  consent  to  become  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  injustice  and  rapacity  of  a  master.’ 
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account  of  his  alliance  with  Prussia.  The  proofs  which  were 
soon  afforded,  that  their  rights  and  interests  were  entirely  dis¬ 
regarded  by  France,  filled  all  ranks  in  Prussia  with  feelings  of 
shame  and  resentment,  and  the  exactions  of  the  French  army 
increased  the  indignation  w'hich  soon  pervaded  all  the  north  of 
Germany,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  excitement  of  the  people 
and  the  alarm  of  the  government  were  greatly  increased  by  the 
overthrow  of  the  Germanic  Empire  and  the  formation  of  the 
Confederation  of  the  Ehine;  but  when,  in  addition  to  these 
grievances,  it  was  discovered  that  France  liad  offered  to  England 
the  restitutitm  of  Hanover,  and  that  Prussia  was  all  along  duped 
and  deceived  by  Kapoleon;  the  public  indignation  broke  through 
all  restraints  and  the  cry  for  war  became  universal  and  irre¬ 
sistible.  ^leanwhile,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  refu^e^l  to  ratify 
the  treaty  of  peace  which  M.  D’Oubril  signed  at  Paris,  ami  the 
negotiations  between  England  and  France  were  broken  off, 
though  the  final  rupture  di<l  not  take  place  till  the  war  between 
France  and  Prussia  had  actually  commenced.*  The  Prussian  Go¬ 
vernment.  encouraged,  it  not  compelled,  by  the  public  enthu¬ 
siasm,  having  now  resolved  to  brave  Napoleon,  sent  an  ultima¬ 
tum  to  Paris,  in  which  they  demanded  that  the  French  troops 
should  immediately  evacuate  Germany,  together  with  other 
conditions.  No  answer  was  given ;  indeed,  the  Emperor  had 
left  Paris  before  the  ultimatum  was  deliveretl.  He  htid  pre¬ 
viously  written  to  Joseph:  —  ‘I  have  told  you  that  Russia  refuses 
‘  to  ratify.  Prussia  is  arming  in  a  most  ridiculous  nianner; 
‘  however,  she  shall  soon  disarm,  or  pay  dearly  ftjr  what  she  is 
‘  doing.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  vacillation  of  this  Cabinet. 
‘  Ihe  Court  of  Vienna  makes  great  protestations,  and  it  is  so 
‘  feeble  that  I  am  inclined  to  put  faith  in  them ;  however,  1  am 
‘  able  to  face,  and  shall  face,  every  danger.  .  .  .  I  am  amply 

‘  provided,  and  in  want  of  nothing . In  a  few  days  I 

‘  may  j)OSsibly  put  myself  at  the  head  of  my  grand  army.  I 
‘  have  150,000  men,  and  with  that  force  1  can  dictate  terms  to 
‘  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Petersburgh.  .  .  Say  nothing  of  these 

‘  dispositions,  which  I  wish  a  victory  only  to  j)roclaim.  .  .  . 

*  Be  quite  easy  about  political  affairs.  .  .  If  I  am  obliged 

*  to  strike  a  blow,  my  measures  are  so  well  and  surely  taken, 
‘  that  the  total  ruin  of  my  enemies  will  accompany  the  first 

*  notice  of  my  departure  from  Paris.  Let  your  journals  describe 
‘  me  as  occupied  with  hunting,  amusements,  and  negotiations.’ f 

*  Lord  Lauderdale  left  Paris  nine  days  after  the  Emperor  had  set 
out  to  take  the  command  of  his  army. 

t  September  12. 
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The  next  day  he  announces  the  news  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox, 
but  adds,  that  all  hope  of  peace  is  not  gone.  *  Prussia  makes 
‘  me  a  thousand  protestations,  which  do  not  prevent  my 
‘  taking  all  precautions ;  in  a  few  days  she  will  either 

*  disarm  or  be  destroyed.  Austria  declares  her  intention  to 

*  remain  neutral.  Russia  does  not  know  what  she  wants,  but 
‘  her  distance  renders  her  powerless ;  such  in  two  words  is 

*  the  state  of  affairs.’*  Five  days  later,  he  writes,  ‘  the  Eu- 
‘  ropean  horizon  is  still  rather  dark  ;  it  is  possible  that  I  may 
‘  very  shortly  be  at  war  with  the  King  of  Prussia.’  He  then 
gives  some  instructions  about  certain  military  movements  in 
Calabria  and  elsewhere,  and  says,  ‘  You  alone  must  be  apprised 
‘  of  these  dispositions.  ...  In  a  few  days  it  is  possible  I 
‘  may  have  settled  everything  with  Prussia,  or  if  not,  that  the 
‘  Prussians  may  be  so  completely  beaten  in  the  first  encounters, 

*  that  a  few  days  may  terminate  the  contest.  .  .  I  repeat  to  you, 
‘  you  will  do  injury  to  your  affiirs,  if  you  allow  any  body  else 
‘  to  see  this  letter.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  meditating  for  three 
‘  or  four  months  beforehand  on  the  best  course  to  pursue,  and 
‘  to  calculate  on  the  possibility  of  the  w’orst  event  occurring.’  f 
This  calculation  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  diminish  his 
confidence  in  the  result  of  the  approaching  contest.  ‘  As  soon 
‘  as  the  reports  of  the  armaments  in  preparation  reach  Naples, 
‘  announce  that  all  will  be  settled;  and  when  you  hear  of  the 

*  commencement  of  hostilities,  say  that  I  am  acting  in  concert 

‘  with  England  to  compel  Prussia  to  restore  Hanover;  as  Lord 
‘  Lauderdale  is  still  at  Paris,  this  will  not  appear  improbable. 
‘ .  .  .  Don’t  be  at  all  alarmed;  you  will  only  hear  of  my 

‘  arrival  at  the  army,  and  of  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
‘  by  the  news  of  my  success.’  J 

The  battle  of  Jena  was  fought  on  the  14th  October,  and  ten 
days  after  the  victory,  Napoleon  writes:  ‘I  have  destroyed  the 
‘  Prussian  monarchy;  if  the  Russians  come,  I  shall  destroy  them 

*  likewise;  and  I  have  no  fear  of  the  Austrians.’§ 

A  month  later  he  writes :  ‘  My  affiirs  are  very  prosperous.  . 

*  My  army  is  on  the  Vistula ;  Poland  full  of  enthusiasm.  .  .  ,  . 
‘  I  have  got  all  the  strong  places,  have  taken  140,000  prisoners, 
‘  800  pieces  of  cannon,  and  2oO  standards  and  colours.  The 
‘  Prussian  army  and  monarchy  have  both  ceased  to  exist.’  || 

Joseph  kept  the  Emperor  constantly  informed  of  the  military 
and  civil  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  complaining  very  much  of  his 


*  September  l.f.  t  September  18. 

I  September  20.  §  October  25. 
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financial  difficulties,  and  of  the  discontent  produced  by  a  rigo¬ 
rous  collection  of  the  revenue  and  the  disorders  committed  by 
the  soldiery.  In  the  month  of  March,  a  M.  Vecchioni,  in  a 
high  judicial  office,  was  convicted  of  a  treasonous  correspon¬ 
dence  with  the  enemy.  He  was  an  old  man  of  previously  irre¬ 
proachable  life;  and  having  appealed  to  the  clemency  of  Jo¬ 
seph,  the  king,  against  the  remonstrances  of  his  ministers,  insisted 
on  pardoning  him,  and  setting  him  at  liberty;  an  act  creditable 
to  his  humanity  and  good  nature,  and  very  unlike  what  would 
have  been  the  conduct  of  his  Bourbon  predecessor,  or  successor. 

In  1807,  the  Emperor  was  waging  war  against  Russia,  and 
for  some  time  established  his  winter  quarters  at  Osterode,  whence, 
in  a  letter  to  Joseph,  he  says  that  the  officers  of  the  staff  and 
colonels  had  not  taken  their  clothes  off  for  two  and  some  of 
them  for  four  months  (and  that  he  himself  had  been  fifteen  days 
without  taking  his  boots  off),  in  the  middle  of  snow  and  mud, 
without  bread,  wine,  or  brandy,  living  on  potatoes  and  meat, 
continually  marching,  countermarching,  and  fighting ;  and  that 
it  is  too  ridiculous  to  compare  such  troops  with  the  army 
of  Naples,  making  war  in  a  delightful  country,  where  they  are 
abundantly  supplied  with  every  luxury  and  comfort,  even  with 
society  and  with  women;  he  continues:  ‘After  having  destroyed 
‘  the  Prussian  monarchy,  we  are  fighting  against  the  remnant  of 

*  the  Prussians,  against  Russians,  Cossacks,  and  Kalmucks,  and 
‘  the  tribes  of  the  north,  who  formerly  invaded  the  Roman  Em- 
‘  pire.  We  are  making  war  with  the  utmost  force  and  rigour. 

‘  In  the  midst  of  these  prodigious  fatigues,  almost  everybody  has 
‘  been  more  or  less  ill:  as  to  myself,  I  never  was  stronger,  and 
‘  I  am  even  grown  fat.’* 

Joseph  had  received  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Eylau 
(February  8th),  on  which  he  congratulated  his  brother;  but 
not  long  afterwards  he  writes  him  a  letter  which  does  credit  to 
his  good  sense,  frankness,  and  courage.  After  some  compli¬ 
ments  to  the  perspicuity  and  knowledge  of  mankind,  which  he 
says  so  eminently  distinguish  Napoleon,  he  goes  on, — ‘  Sir, — 
‘  I  am  in  that  mood,  which  Your  Majesty  will  comprehend,  in 
‘  which  I  take  pleasure  in  saying  what  I  think  right.  AVcll, 

*  then,  Y.  M.  ought  to  make  peace,  cost  what  it  may  (d  tout 
‘  prix).  Y.  M.  is  everywhere  victorious  and  triumphant :  you 
‘  ought  to  spare  the  blood  of  your  people.  The  sovereign 
‘  ought  to  temper  the  hero.  You  ought  not  to  care  about 
‘  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  territory.  Any  concessions  you 
‘  may  make  will  be  glorious,  because  they  will  be  useful  to 


*  March  1. 
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*  your  people,  who  are  shedding  their  best  blood,  and  because, 

*  victorious  and  invincible  as  you  are  universally  acknow- 

*  ledged  to  be,  nobody  will  imagine  that  any  conditions  can 
‘  have  been  forced  upon  you  by  a  vanquished  enemy.  Sire, 

*  it  is  my  attachment  to  a  brother,  who  has  behaved  like  a 

*  father  to  me,  and  my  duty  to  France,  as  well  as  to  the  people 

*  over  whom  you  have  placed  me,  which  dictate  to  me  the 
‘  expression  of  these  truths.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
‘  beg  you  will  dispose  of  me  in  any  way  that  may  conduce  to 

*  this  desirable  end.  I  shall  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  any 

*  arrangement  you  may  make  concerning  myself.  You  ought 

*  not  to  ex()Ose  to  the  chances  of  events  the  finest  monument 
‘  that  was  ever  raised  to  the  grandeur  of  the  human  race;  I  mean 
‘  the  mighty  edifice  of  glory  and  greatness  which  you  have 
‘  raised  in  the  last  ten  years.’  *  This  sensible  and  prophetic 
advice  was  taken  in  good  part,  but  of  course  not  attended  to, 
by  Najx)leon,  who  replied,  ‘  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the 
‘  29th,  and  thank  you  for  all  you  say.  Peace  is  a  marriage 

*  which  depends  on  a  union  of  inclinations;  if  we  must  still 
‘  fight,  I  am  ready ;  you  see  I  am  raising  fresh  troops.  I  am 

*  not  of  your  opinion,  that  you  are  j)opular  with  the  Neapo- 

*  litans.  .  .  .  No  doubt  your  people  will  become  attached  to 

*  you  after  eight  or  ten  years  of  peace,  when  you  know  them  and 

*  they  know  you ;  attachment  with  a  nation  means  esteem,  and 
‘  they  esteem  their  sovereign  when  he  is  dreaded  by  the  bad, 

‘  and  when  the  good  regard  him  with  such  confidence,  that  he 
‘  may  count  on  their  fidelity  and  assistance  on  all  occasions.’ 
One  of  Joseph’s  measures  of  reform  had  been  the  suppression 
of  the  convents ;  and  the  manner  in  which  this  was  done  dis¬ 
pleased  the  Emperor,  who  did  not  fail  to  give  his  attention  to 
this  matter,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  arduous  campaign  in 
which  he  was  engaged;  and  he  criticised  it  in  these  terms;  — ‘I 
‘  am  not  satisfied  with  your  preamble  to  the  suppression  of  the 
‘  convents.  In  what  concerns  religion,  the  language  employed 
‘  should  be  of  a  religious  and  not  of  a  philosophic^  character. 
‘  In  this  consists  the  great  art  of  government,  which  is  not 
‘  possessed  by  a  mere  writer  and  man  of  letters.  "Why  talk  of 
‘  the  services  which  the  monks  have  rendered  to  art  and  science? 
‘  It  is  not  by  such  services  that  they  have  recommended  thein- 

*  selves,  but  by  the  administration  of  religious  aids.  Such  a 

*  preamble  is  entirely  philosophical,  and  that  is  not  what  is  re- 

*  quired ;  it  is  insulting  to  the  men  you  expel.  This  preamble 
‘  to  the  suppression  would  have  been  all  very  well,  if  it  had 
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*  been  in  accordance  with  the  monacal  system.  Disagreeable 

*  things  are  better  endured  from  one  who  agrees  with  you,  than 

*  from  a  person  of  a  different  opinion.  You  ought  to  have  said 

*  that  the  monks  were  so  numerous  that  their  subsistence  was 
‘  difficult,  that  the  dignity  of  the  state  required  that  they 
‘  should  have  enough  to  live  upon,  and  thence  the  necessity  for 

*  a  reform,  preserving  nevertheless  a  sufficient  number  for  the 

*  administration  of  the  sacraments,  &c.  &c.  I  tell  you  this  as  a 
‘  general  principle.  I  have  a  bad  opinion  of  a  government 
‘  whose  edicts  savour  of  le  bel  esprit.  Each  edict  ought  to  have 
‘  its  own  appropriate  style ;  a  well-informed  monk,  concurring 
‘  in  the  suppression,  would  have  expressed  himself  differently. 

*  People  bear  injury  when  unaccompanied  with  insult,  and 

*  when  the  blow  does  not  appear  to  be  struck  by  the  enemies  of 

*  the  state.  Now  the  enemies  of  the  monks  are  the  literary 
‘  men  and  the  philosophers,  of  whom  you  know  I  am  not  fond, 

‘  since  I  have  everywhere  put  them  down.’* 

The  criticisms  of  the  Emperor  might  have  been  extended  to 
the  measure  itself,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  judiciously 
framed  or  altogether  successful.  The  wealth  of  the  religious 
orders  would  have  been  sufficient,  under  a  good  administration, 
to  produce  great  resources,  but  unhappily  it  was  dilapidated  by 
imprudent  sales,  in  order  to  procure  funds  for  the  payment  of 
the  state  creditors,  and  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  besides 
which  the  favourites  of  the  new  court  managed  to  get  possession 
of  some  of  the  finest  properties  by  fictitious  purchases.  Then  the 
measure  of  conventual  suppression  was  inadequately  carried 
out,  and  very  unwise  exceptions  made  in  the  general  plan ;  the 
libraries,  archives,  and  other  objects  of  art  preserved  in  the 
monasteries,  were  carried  off  by  the  monks,  who  sold  the  most 
precious  monuments  relating  to  the  arts,  science,  and  history  of 
their  country.  The  Government  contented  itself  with  suppress¬ 
ing  the  rich  monasteries,  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  their 
wealth,  while  they  left  untouched  the  poor  ones,  which  were  at 
once  the  least  useful  and  the  most  vicious.  The  measure,  there¬ 
fore,  of  moniistic  reform,  however  well  intended,  redounded 
very  little  to  the  credit  or  the  popularity  of  the  king ;  and  it  is 
surprising  that  its  imperfect  organisation  should  have  escaped 
the  penetration  of  the  Emperor,  and  that  his  censure  should 
have  been  limited  to  the  forms  of  the  proceeding,  f 


*  April  14.  The  bearing  of  these  views  may  be  traced  on  tlie 
occasion  of  the  concordat  (some  years  later),  when  Napoleon  discerned 
the  wisdom  of  enlisting  the  priests  in  his  service, 
t  Orloff,  vol.  iii.  p.  232. 
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Joseph  submitted  patiently  to  the  displeasure  which  the 
Emperor  not  unfrequently  expressed  with  the  acts  of  his  govern¬ 
ment  ;  but  he  winced  under  the  independence  or  impertinence  of 
the  French  Generals,  who  treated  him  with  little  resjiect,  and 
against  whom  he  was  often  provoked  to  make  ap|)eal8  and  cora- 
pliiints  to  their  common  master.  One  of  these,  who  had  offended 
him  by  what  he  called  ‘des  propos  inconsideres,’  was  Ca!sar 
Berthier,  the  brother  of  the  Prince  de  Neufchatel :  he  sjiys  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  repeat  what  that  officer  had  been  saying,  but 
it  was  calculated  to  injure  him,  because  it  implied  that  Naj)oleon 
was  dissatisfied  with  him,  and  ‘  the  people  know  well  enough 

*  that  everything  depends  on  the  pleasure  of  Your  Majesty,  and 

*  they  would  have  no  confidence  in  a  man  who  was  so  foolish  as 

*  to  Ihj  ungrateful  to  you . I  cannot  conceal  from  Your 

*  Majesty,  that  I  have  lately  received  letters  both  from  Your 

*  Majesty  and  your  Ministers,  which  lead  me  to  believe  that  you 

*  are  dissatisfied  with  me  ;  nevertheless,  I  do  all  in  my  power  to 

*  merit  your  favour,  and  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  be  scolded  by 

*  Genenil  Dejean.  Your  Majesty  is  too  enlightened  not  to 
‘  appreciate  both  my  sentiments  and  my  position.  You  are 
‘  aware,  I  trust,  of  all  the  efforts  I  make  to  meet  every  exigence, 

‘  how  deeply  I  feel  my  obligations  to  Your  Majesty,  and  how 

*  sensible  1  am  that  your  reason  is  even  superior  to  your  power. 

‘  I  trust  Your  Majesty  will  see  by  the  changes  I  have  made  that 
‘  I  begin  to  form  a  more  correct  judgment  of  men,  and  to 

*  estimate  them  according  to  their  proper  value.’  *  In  reply  to 
this  letter,  Napoleon  writes :  —  ‘In  your  correspondence  with 
‘  my  Ministers  you  must  ex|)ect  to  be  treated  as  Commander  in 

*  Chief  of  my  army,  and  to  receive  marks  of  my  displeasure  when 

‘  anything  goes  w’rong . You  must  resent  any  chattering 

‘  and  manifestation  of  discontent.  I  think  the  habit  of  govern- 
‘  ing  will,  with  your  natural  good  sense  and  disposition, 
‘  strengthen  your  character,  and  render  you  capable  of  conduct- 

*  ing  this  vast  machine,  if  it  should  be  your  lot  to  survive  me. 
‘  Prince  Jerome  is  doing  very  well.  I  am  much  satisfied  with  him, 
‘  and  greatly  deceived  if  there  is  not  stuff  in  him  to  make  a  first- 
‘  rate  man ;  not  that  he  has  any  idea  that  I  think  so,  for  my  letters 
‘  to  him  are  full  of  severity  f  >  he  is  adored  in  Silesia,  and  I 
‘  placed  him  purposely  there  in  an  independent  command 


*  April  15. 

t  He  was  not  always  so  indulgent  to  Jerome,  but  he  had  recently 
gained  his  favour  hy  submitting  to  his  pleasure  in  the  matter  of 
divorce.  Jerome  repudiated  his  wife,  Miss  Paterson,  daughter  of  a 
Baltimore  merchant,  and  married  the  Princess  of  Wurtemberg. 
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‘  because  I  am  no  believer  in  the  proverb  “  that  it  is  necessary 
‘  “  to  know  how  to  obey  in  order  to  know  how  to  command.” 

*  I  am  tolerably  well  satisfied  with  Louis,  but  he  has  too 

<  charitable  a  disposition,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  dignity 

*  of  a  Crown.  He  does  not  pay  much  attention  to  my  advice, 

<  which,  nevertheless,  I  continue  to  give  him,  and  in  time  he 
‘  will  be  aware  of  the  mistakes  he  has  made.’  * 

The  Emperor  pursued  his  victorious  career,  and  successively 
announced  to  his  brother  the  victory  of  Friedland,  and  the  peace 
of  Tilsit,  while  Joseph  continued  to  occupy  himself  in  the  in¬ 
ternal  reforms  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  restoration  of  tranquillity, 
reporting  every  detail  of  his  administration  as  if  he  were  a  pro¬ 
visional  governor  instead  of  an  independent  King.  The 
Emperor,  who  had  little  confidence  in  the  abilities  of  Joseph’s 
Cabinet,  writes;  —  ‘  I  greatly  fear,  by  all  I  hear  fx’om  Naples, 

*  that  your  finances  will  be  deranged  by  all  sorts  of  theories  and 

<  speculations ;  great  experience  and  long  lapse  of  time  are 

*  necessary  to  carry  out  changes  in  the  financial  system  of  a 
‘  country,  and  I  see  that  at  the  beginning  of  your  reign,  and 

*  while  still  at  war,  you  are  making  alterations  in  the  mode  of  col- 
‘  lecting  the  revenue.  I  am  sorry  that  your  opinion  is  different 

*  from  mine.  I  look  upon  men  of  cleverness  and  learning  as  1 
‘  do  upon  coquettes:  they  are  very  well  to  live  and  converse  with, 

‘  but  we  should  no  more  think  of  taking  the  one  for  our  wives 
‘  than  the  other  for  our  Ministers.’  f 

Towards  the  end  of  1807  tranquillity  was  in  great  measure 
restored  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  much  of  the  correspon¬ 
dence  about  this  time  relates  to  the  occupation  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  and  Cattaro,  to  which  Napoleon  attached  great  import¬ 
ance  on  account  of  ulterior  objects  and  designs,  which  he  did 
not  impart  even  to  Joseph,  while  employing  him  in  the  direction 
of  the  military  operations  connected  therewith.  The  letters  of 
Napoleon  were  often  harsh  and  often  unjust ;  and  Joseph,  while 
his  replies  were  full  of  deference  and  submission,  sometimes  ven¬ 
tured  to  remonstrate  against  reproaches  which  he  proved  to  be  un¬ 
founded.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  imperial  policy  per¬ 
petually  to  find  fault,  and  H.  M.  never  condescended  to  own  himself 
mistaken  or  in  the  wrong.  "Whenever  Joseph  asks  for  more  troops, 
Napoleon  replies  that  he  cannot  have  less  than  50  or  60,000  men, 
which  is  more  than  he  requires;  when  he  asks  for  money,  Napo¬ 
leon  rejoins  that  as  he  has  not  above  25  or  30,000  men  to  provide 
for,  he  cannot  be  in  want  of  funds.  There  was  one  irreconcileable 
difference  of  opinion  and  sentiment  between  the  brothers;  Napo- 
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Icon  recommends  harshness  and  severity  in  the  administration  of 
the  {jovernment,  while  Joseph  was  bent  upon  endeavouring  to 
conciliate  the  attachment  and  fidelity  of  the  Neapolitans  by 
mildness  and  clemency,  and  by  such  reforms  and  improvements 
as  should  be  beneficial  to  the  whole  country.  In  the  end  of 
November  the  Emperor  visited  Italy,  and  Joseph  went  to  Venice 
to  meet  him.  There  he  received  a  commission  to  prevail  on 
Lucien  to  consent  to  be  divorced  from  his  wife,  with  the  view  of 
his  contracting  some  Royal  alliance,  and  being  made  a  King. 
Lucien  had  married  early  in  life  a  very  amiable  person,  who 
died  young  during  the  Consulate,  and  a  few  years  after  he  re¬ 
married  with  the  widow  of  an  agent  de  change  named 
Jouberthou, — a  marriage  which  exceedingly  displeased  Napoleon, 
and  was  one  of  the  causes  of  their  long  estrangement. 

Lucien  was  very  well  disposed  to  a  reconciliation,  and  to  lend 
himself  to  promote  the  Im[)erial  system  in  anything  but  the 
sacrifice  of  his  wife,  which  he  positively  and  firmly  refused,  in 
spite  of  all  consequences  to  himself,  and  the  entreaties  and 
remonstrances  of  his  family.  A  letter  addressed  to  him  by  his 
sister  Eliza*,  is  curious,  showing  as  it  does  the  utter  prostration 
of  tlieir  wills  before  the  desires  and  commands  of  the  great  man. 
She  says:  —  ‘  Proposals  are  made  to  you  which  you  would  have 
‘  accepted  a  year  ago  for  the  sake  of  your  children  and  your  wife, 

‘  but  which  now  you  reject.  Don’t  you  see,  my  dear  brother, 
*  that  the  only  way  to  prevent  adoptions  is  to  provide  his  Majesty 
‘  witli  relations  of  his  own,  of  whom  he  can  dis|K)se.  In  remain- 
‘  ing  near  Napoleon,  or  accepting  a  throne  at  his  hands,  you  will 
‘  make  yourself  useful  to  him.  He  could  marry  your  daughters, 
‘  and  provided  he  could  find  in  his  own  family  the  means  of 
‘carrying  out  his  projects  and  his  policy  (which  are  all  in  all 
‘  with  him)  he  will  not  make  choice  of  strangers.  VV’c  cannot 
‘  deal  with  the  master  of  the  world  as  if  we  were  his  equals. 
‘  Nature  made  us  all  children  of  the  same  father,  and  his  pro- 
‘  digious  exploits  have  made  us  his  subjects.  Sovereigns  as  we 
‘  arc  we  owe  everything  to  him.  There  is  a  noble  j)ride  in  this 
‘  confession,  and  I  think  our  sole  glory  oueht  to  be  to  prove  by 
‘  the  manner  in  which  we  govern  tliat  we  are  worthy  of  him,  and 
‘  of  our  raee.’  As  soon  as  Joseph  was  apprised  of  the  intention 
of  the  Emperor  to  visit  Italy,  he  sent  him  a  pressing  invitation 
to  come  to  Naples,  oti'ering,  besides  all  political  motives,  the 
pleasures  of  extraordinary  good  shooting;  promising  him  two 
thousand  shots  at  wild  fowl,  five  hundred  woodcocks,  .and  as 
many  ducks,  boars,  chevreuls,  stags,  quails,  and  pheasants.  The 
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expelled  King  would  have  taken  greater  delight  in  a  campaign 
against  the  wild  fowl  than  in  Austerlitz  or  Friedland;  but 
whether  Napoleon  was  not  a  sufficiently  keen  sportsman,  or  he 
had  other  work  in  hand,  he  did  not  proceed  so  far  as  Naples, 
and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  he  never  in  his  life  should 
have  seen  either  that  city  or  Rome. 

It  had  been  settled  that  Joseph’s  Queen  should  join  him  with 
their  children  at  Naples,  but  the  state  of  her  health  not  permitting 
her  to  accomplish  such  a  journey,  he  requests  leave  of  absence 
from  Naples  for  thirty  days,  and  to  be  allowed  to  spend  one- 
third  of  that  time  at  Paris.  He  did  not  get  leave,  but  was 
summoned  to  meet  the  Emperor  at  Venice,  which  he  did  on  the 
2nd  of  November ;  it  was  at  this  interview  that  he  was  ordered 
to  make  overtures  to  Lucien,  and  he  reports  the  results  of  his 
endeavours  from  Modena.  ‘  I  met  Lucien  at  Modena :  he  was 

*  very  anxious  to  repair  to  Your  Majesty,  particularly  after  hear- 
‘  ing  of  your  goodness  to  him  about  whichever  of  his  children  is 

*  old  enough  to  be  established ;  he  wishes  to  thank  you,  and  is 

*  ready  to  send  her  to  Paris  when  you  think  fit.  He  still  main- 

*  tains  that  he  is  satisfied  with  his  lot,  and  has  no  wish  to  change 
‘  it,  except  so  far  as  his  doing  so  might  be  instrumental  to  Your 

*  Majesty’s  designs  with  regard  to  your  dynasty,  and  compatible 
‘  with  his  duty  to  a  wife  whom  he  cannot  cast  off,  who  has  borne 

*  him  four  children,  and  with  whom  he  has  every  reason  to  be 

*  satisfied  since  their  union.  Nothing  I  could  say  to  him  elicited 
‘  any  answer  but  that  it  was  a  point  of  honour  with  him,  not  to 

*  disown  his  wife  and  children,  and  that  he  could  nut  dishonour 

*  himself  were  it  only  in  his  own  estimation.  I  am  sorry  to  have 

*  no  better  news  to  give  Your  Majesty ;  but  God  is  great  and 
‘  merciful,  and  every  day  I  become  more  persuaded  that  Your 
‘  Majesty  is  no  less  indulgent  than  myself,  and  gifted  with  such 
‘  inexhaustible  resources,  that  you  cannot  fail  of  success  in 

*  whatever  you  undcrtake.’f  The  Emperor  himself  had  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Lucien  shortly  after,  and  he  writes :  —  ‘1  have  seen 

*  Lucien  at  Mantua,  and  had  a  conversation  of  several  hours 

*  with  him;  he  will  have  no  doubt  told  you  all  about  it;  his 
‘  notions  are  so  difterent  from  mine,  that  I  can  hardly  make  out 

*  what  it  is  that  he  wants  ....  he  seemed  to  me  agitated  by 

*  opposite  feelings,  and  to  want  resolution  to  make  up  his  mind. 
* .  .  .  .  1  exhausted  all  the  means  in  my  power  to  induce  Lucien, 
‘  who  is  still  young,  to  devote  his  talents  to  my  service  and  to  that 

*  of  his  country.  If  he  wishes  to  send  me  his  daughter  he  must 
‘  do  so  without  delay,  and  place  her  entirely  at  my  disposal,  for 
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‘  there  is  not  a  moment  to  lose ;  events  are  hastening  on,  and  my 

*  destiny  must  be  accomplished.  If  he  changes  his  mind,  let  me 

*  know  it  immediately,  as  I  must  then  make  other  arrangements. 

*  Tell  Lucien  that  1  was  touched  by  his  grief  and  his  attachment 

*  to  me,  and  regret  the  more  that  he  will  not  be  reirsonable,  and 

*  contribute  to  my  repose  and  his  own.’*  This  curious  letter 
must  have  appeared  very  mysterious  to  Joseph,  who  was  in  total 
ignorance  of  his  brother’s  designs,  notwithstanding  some  hints 
that  a  great  scheme  was  on  foot.  At  this  time,  however,  the 
invasion  of  the  Peninsula  had  already  commenced  —  the  Prince 
Regent  of  Portugal  had  embarked  for  the  Brazils,  and  the  French 
troops  under  Junot  were  advancing  on  Lisbon.  At  Tilsit  Napo¬ 
leon  had  confided  to  the  Emperor  Alexander  his  designs  against 
Spain,  and  by  one  of  the  secret  articles  of  that  treaty  it  had  been 
agreed  that  the  Sovereigns  of  the  Houses  of  Bourbon  and 
Braganza  should  be  replaced  by  Princes  of  the  family  of  Napo¬ 
leon.  The  Prince  of  the  Asturias  (Ferdinand  VII.)  had  already 
appealed  to  Napoleon  for  protection  against  his  own  father, 
Charles  IV.,  and  had  asked  in  marriage  a  French  Princess  at 
the  choice  of  the  Emperor.  If  Lucien  could  have  been  induced 
to  come  into  his  brother’s  views,  he  would  have  been  the  destined 
occupant  of  one  of  the  Peninsular  thrones,  and  his  daughter 
Charlotte  was  wanted  as  the  bride  of  Ferdinand,  should  it  suit 
the  Emperor’s  views  to  give  him  a  wife.  Lucien  finally  con¬ 
sented  to  give  up  his  daughter,  but  nothing  would  induce  him  to 
make  any  concession  as  to  his  wife  (as  Joseph  said)  ‘  for  his  own 
‘  and  his  family’s  good,  and  to  meet  the  paternal  view  of  Your 
‘  Majesty.’! 

The  year  1808,  while  it  exalted  the  dignity,  put  an  end  for 
ever  to  the  ease  and  peace  of  mind  of  the  unhappy  Joseph. 
In  the  earlier  months  he  was  occupied  with  various  arrange¬ 
ments  for  securing  the  occupation  of  Corfu,  an  object  of  great 
importance  to  Napoleon,  who  tells  him  that  ‘  Corfu  is  of  much 
‘  greater  consequence  than  Sicily,’  and  that  ‘  in  the  present  con- 

*  dition  of  Europe  the  greatest  misfortune  that  could  happen  to  him 
‘  would  be  the  loss  of  Corfu.’  He  always  considered  the  ultimate 
re-annexation  of  Sicily  to  Naples  as  certain,  whenever  peace  was 
concluded ;  and,  with  his  characteristic  disregard  of  truth,  he 
repeatedly  affirms  that  England  had  in  the  last  negotiations 
made  no  difficulty  on  that  point,  and  consented  to  its  cession  to 
Joseph.  In  the  beginning  of  April,  the  Emperor  began  to 
write  to  Joseph  at  length  about  the  affairs  of  Spain ;  and  after 
giving  him  an  account  of  what  is  passing,  and  of  the  disposition 
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of  his  troops  in  that  country,  he  says  that  the  expenses  of  his 
army  in  Spain,  and  that  of  the  preparations  he  is  making  are, 
and  will  be,  enormous,  but  that  circumstances  require  that  all 
Europe  should  bo  inundated  by  his  troops.  ‘  England  is 
‘  beginning  to  suffer ;  nothing  but  peace  with  that  country  can 
‘  make  me  sheathe  my  sword  and  restore  tranquillity  to  Europe.’ 

*  It  is  not  impossible  that  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  days  1  may 
‘  write  to  desire  you  to  repair  to  Bayonne.’  *  This  was  the  first 
intimation  of  his  intentions.  Three  weeks  later  he  informs  him  of 
the  abdications  of  Charles  and  Ferdinand,  and  proceeds: — ‘  The 
‘  nation,  thi'ough  the  Supreme  Council  of  Castille,  desires  me  to 

*  bestow  upon  them  a  King.'  I  destine  this  Crown  for  you : 

‘  Spain  is  very  different  from  Naples;  it  contains  eleven  millions 
‘  of  inhabitants  and  has  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  revenue, 

*  without  counting  the  Indies ;  it  is,  besides,  a  Crown  which 
‘  places  you  at  three  days’  distance  from  France.  At  Madrid 
‘  you  are  in  France  ...  As  soon  as  you  receive  this,  appoint 
‘  whom  you  please  Regent,  and  come  to  Bayonne.  Keep  it  all 
‘  secret,  and  say  you  are  going  to  the  North  of  Italy  to  confer 

*  with  me.’  f  On  the  23rd  of  May,  Joseph  quitted  Naples  and 
proceeded  in  all  haste  to  Bayonne.  At  La  Grotta  he  met  his 
old  friend  and  tutor  the  Abbe  Simon,  Bishop  of  Grenoble, 
formerly  Mathematical  Professor  at  the  College  of  Autun,  who 
came  to  compliment  him  on  his  approaching  elevation  to  the 
throne  of  Spain.  His  reply  to  the  Prelate  evinced  anything  but 
elation  of  spirits  or  satisfaction,  and  was  creditable  to  his  good¬ 
feeling  and  his  sagacity.  He  said :  ‘  I  wish  your  congratulations 

*  may  be  of  happy  augury  to  your  old  pupil  —  may  the  mis- 

‘  fortunes  I  anticipate  be  averted  by  your  prayers.  I  am  not 
‘  blinded  by  ambition,  nor  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  the 
‘  Spanish  Crown.  I  leave  a  country  where  I  think  I  have  done 
‘  some  good,  and  where  I  flatter  nwself  I  was  popular,  and  shall 
‘  leave  behind  me  some  regrets.  Can  I  expect  as  much  in  my 
‘  new  kingdom  ? . Monsieur  I’Eveque,  I  see  before  me 

*  a  black  horizon,  and  clouds  which  threaten  a  very  alarming 
‘  future.  Will  my  brother’s  star  always  shine  as  brightly  in  the 
‘  Heavens  as  it  does  now  ?  I  know  not,  but  in  spite  of  myself 
‘  I  am  terrifled  and  overwhelmed  by  the  most  doleful  fears  and 

*  presentiments.  I  am  afraid  that  in  placing  on  my  head  a  more 
‘  brilliant  crown  than  that  which  I  resign,  the  Emperor  has 
‘  imposed  on  me  a  burthen  beyond  my  strength.  Pity  me, 
‘  therefore,  my  dear  Master,  pity  instead  of  congratulating  me.’ 
The  prophetic  soul  of  Joseph  only  too  truly  preflgured  to  itself 
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the  sea  of  troubles  in  which  he  was  about  to  be  plunged,  and  the 
*  ominous  clouds’  that  threatened  to  cast  their  shadows  over  his 
brother’s  still  resplendent  star. 

The  campaign  of  Friedland  and  the  Peace  of  Tilsit  had  car¬ 
ried  Napoleon  to  the  culminating  point  of  his  grandeur,  and  to 
the  extreme  elevation  of  power  and  influence  which  he  was 
destined  to  attain ;  other  victories,  indeed,  were  still  in  store 
for  him,  and  an  Imperial  alliance,  connecting  him  with  the 
ancient  Royalties,  w&s  to  confer  fresh  dignity  upon  his  person ; 
but  though  he  stood  for  a  brief  space  at  that  vast  altitude  from 
which  he  looked  down  upon  the  prostrate  Continent  of  Europe, 
his  unquiet  mind  was  still  unsatisfied ;  for  — 

‘  Conquests  unresisted  ceased  to  please, 

And  rights  submitted  left  him  none  to  seize.’ 

New  schemes  of  ambition  and  aggrandisement  urged  him  on. 
The  dynastic  system  his  imagination  had  conceived  remained  to 
be  further  developed,  and  above  all,  England  still  stood  erect 
and  unsubdued.  It  is  not  difficult  to  trace,  more  perhaps,  in  this 
correspondence  than  in  any  other  historical  materials,  the  effects 
produced  on  his  mind  by  such  a  long  and  unbroken  career  of 
success  and  triumph  as  might  well  make  him  believe,  ns  all  the 
world  had  come  to  believe,  that  he  was  infallible  and  invincible. 
His  pride  and  arrogance  had  grown  with  his  successes,  and  in 
the  same  proportion  all  human  sympathies  and  affections,  and 
therefore  all  moral  scruples  and  restraints,  had  waxed  faint 
within  him.  He  was  not  animated  by  the  grand  but  definite 
designs  of  a  statesman,  but  rather  inflamed  by  the  passions  of  a 
gamester.  Nations  and  Empires  being  the  prizes  for  which  he 
played ;  while  he  over  and  over  again  staked  the  glory  he  had 
acquired,  the  conquests  he  had  achieved,  and  life  itself,  on  the 
hazard  of  the  die.  At  this  period  it  might  well  have  been  said 
of  him,  what  was  said  a  few  years  later  by  a  great  orator 
and  statesman,  whose  j)redicti()n,  true  as  it  turned  out,  was 
half  accomplished  at  the  time  it  was  delivered :  —  *  As  he  was 
‘  probably  the  only  man  in  the  world  who  could  have  raised  his 

*  power  to  such  a  height,  so  he  was  probably  the  only  man  who 

*  could  bring  it  into  such  imminent  danger.  His  eagerness  for 

*  power  was  so  inordinate,  his  jealousy  of  independence  was  so 
‘  fierce,  his  keenness  of  appetite  so  fervent  in  all  that  touched 

*  his  ambition,  even  in  the  most  trifling  things,  that  he  must 

*  plunge  into  desperate  difficulties.  He  was  of  an  order  of 

*  minds  that  by  nature  make  great  reverses  for  themselves.”* 
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When  Lord  Wellesley  made  this  speech,  the  French  army  had 
been  destroyed  in  Bussia ;  Prussia  had  turned,  and  Austria  was 
preparing  to  turn,  against  Napoleon ;  but  Joseph,  more  deeply 
interested,  saw  the  shadow  of  coming  events  before  a  single 
threatening  cloud  had  begun  to  appear,  and  when  his  brother’s 
power  seemed  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  at  large  to  be  invulnerable 
as  well  as  irresistible.  We  take  leave  for  the  present  of 
Joseph  at  his  entrance  on  that  larger  stage  where  he  was 
destined  to  play,  not  only  a  less  dignified,  but  a  disastrous 
part ;  the  reputation  he  left  behind  him  at  Naples  did  not  cor¬ 
respond  with  his  really  good  intentions  and  feelings  towards  the 
people  of  that  country ;  his  character  was  neither  fully  appre¬ 
ciated  nor  justly  treated.  The  historians  of  his  short  reign  have 
stigmatised  him  as  being  dissolute,  indolent,  and  incapable ;  but 
whilst  he  undoubtedly  represented  his  own  conduct  in  the 
most  favourable  light  he  could,  this  correspondence  proves  that 
he  was  not  wanting  in  either  industry  or  ability,  and  might 
justly  claim  the  merit  of  humanity,  and  a  sincere  desire  to 
improve  the  social  condition  of  his  |)eople,  while  fur  most  of  the 
acts  or  the  failings  which  made  him  obnoxious  to  censure  or 
unpopularity,  he  might  have  pleaded 

‘  Res  dura  et  regni  novitas  me  talia  cogunt 
Moliri.’ 


Art.  hi.  —  1.  Evenings  in  my  Tent ;  or.  Wanderings  in  Balad- 
Ejjareed,  illustrating  the  Moral,  Religious,  Social,  and  Poli¬ 
tical  Conditions  of  various  Arab  Tribes  of  the  African  Sahara, 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Davis,  F.  R.  S.  S.A.  2  vols.  8vo.  1854. 

2.  Le  Desert  et  le  Soudan.  Par  M.  le  Comte  d’EsCAYBAC  de 
Lauture.  8vo.  Paris:  1853. 

Qne  of  the  minor  discomforts  attending  every  disturbance  of 
our  foreign  relations  is  to  be  found  in  the  mass  of  litera¬ 
ture  *  adapted  to  the  present  crisis  ’  which  such  an  event  throws 
at  once  on  the  market,  to  the  bewilderment  of  the  reader  who 
is  honestly  in  search  of  knowledge.  Anxious  as  we  all  are  at 
this  moment  fortrustworthy  information  respecting  the  resources 
of  the  Czar  or  the  Sultan,  the  present  state  of  Mohammedanism 
or  the  Eastern  Church,  the  Danubian  provinces  or  the  shores  of 
the  Euxine,  it  is  with  feelings  of  vexation  and  disappointment 
that  we  open  volume  after  volume,  decorated  with  the  most 
pretentious  and  attractive  titles, — to  be  convinced  by  the  first 
few  pages  that  we  have  before  us  only  a  trashy  pamphlet  for 
the  nonce — containing  nothing  but  second-hand  information  on 
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general  topics,  or  some  laboriously  smart  narrative  of  petty  per- 
sonal  adventures ;  far  inferior  in  both  lines  to  our  daily  lesson 
of  the  morning  in  the  *  Times  ’  or  ‘  Chronicle.’  One  of  the  first 
points  to  ascertain,  therefore,  in  opening  a  work  on  some  topic 
of  present  interest,  is,  that  the  book  was  really  not  written  for 
the  occasion,  but  is  the  result  of  experience  and  speculations 
independent  of  it.  This  I'ecommendntion  we  can  safely  pre¬ 
face  to  the  two  books  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  whatever  their  other  merits  niay  be :  the  reader  will 
find  scarcely  any  reference  to  the  Russo-Turkish  question  in 
either,  although  much  of  the  information  which  they  contain 
does  materially  bear  on  the  prospects  of  that  region  of  the 
world,  and  those  races  of  mankind,  whose  fortunes  now  form  a 
subject  of  such  absorbing  interest. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Davis  is,  however,  it  must  be  confessed, 
open  to  the  charge  of  book-making  in  another  way  ;  to  parody 
Johnson’s  expression,  a  bolder  title-page  and  more  timorous 
contents  were  never  joined  together ;  with  the  ‘  African  Sahara  ’ 
his  book  has  nothing  to  do ;  he  never  reached  even  the  frontier 
of  that  mysterious  region.  He  simply  gives  the  narrative  of  a 
tour  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  Regency  of  Tunis,  made  in 
1849,  as  Ave  rather  conjecture  than  collect  (for  he  is  strangely 
sparing  in  dates),  in  company  with  Sldi  Mohammed,  the  heir- 
apparent  to  the  present  Bey,  ‘  a  person  possessed  of  excellent 
‘  qualities,  among  which  extreme  kindness  and  affability  are  not 
‘  the  least  prominent.’  In  this  pleasant  company  our  author 
visited  the  historicjil  city  of  Cairouan,  once  the  capital  of  the 
Western  Mohammedan  Empire,  now  chiefly  celebrated  for  the 
extreme  religious  bigotry  of  its  inhabitants,  and  its  possession  of 
the  tomb  of  Sidy  Shaab,  Mahomet’s  barber, —  the  ruins  of 
Hydra — the  southernmost  point  of  the  Regency,  the  oasis  of 
Tozar, — and  the  shores  of  the  haunted  Bahr  Pharaoon,  or  ‘  Sea 

*  of  Marks,’  the  Dead  Sea  of  Northern  Africa.  This  route, 
however,  conducted  him  in  reality  no  farther  than  into  the 
region  conterminous  with  the  Sahara,  commonly  called  Bilad-ul* 
Jerid,  but  which  he  insists  on  naming  ‘  Balad-Ejjareed,’  the 

*  country  of  branches  ’  not  of  *  dates.’  But  the  writer’s  very 
considerable  acquaintance  with  the  language  and  people  —  he 
has  resided,  he  tells  us,  several  years  in  the  Regency ; — his  talent 
for  the  description  of  common  life  and  adventure  ;  his  communi¬ 
cative  habits ;  his  propensity  for  legendary  talk  and  missionary 
controversy:  Mahometans,  he  says,  invariably  ])rovoke  contro¬ 
versy,  but  are  ‘  generally  irritated  when  the  issue  is  unfa- 

*  Yourable  to  their  creed;’ — make  him  at  once  an  amusing 
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oomp&DioD,  and  one  from  whom  much  may  be  learnt  respecting 
the  characteristics  of  a  rarely  visited  land  and  people. 

Here  is  a  sketch  of-  an  ordinary  scene  of  an  African  *  royal 
*  progress,’  which  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  lighter  gossip 
of  Mr.  Davis’s  Tents. 

‘  We  came  to  some  Arab  tents,  about  six  in  number,  where,  to  our 
great  surprise,  a  general  stillness  and  gloom  'prevailed.  The  men 
and  children  sat  on  the  ground  with  a  look  of  melancholy,  whilst  the 
women,  generally  very  active,  rested  from  their  occupations,  and 
manifested  their  grief  by  floods  of  tears. 

‘  “  What  has  happened,  Ali,  that  you  are  so  cast  down  ?  ”  asked 
one  of  our  party,  addressing  himself  to  an  old  man.  “  Such  is  the 
will  of  God,”  was  the  reply.  “But  what  has  happened,  Ali?” 

“  Maktoob — it  is  so  pre-ordained,”  answered  tiie  old  man,  shaking  his 
head  and  clasping  his  hands.  “Has  anyone  died?”  To  this  he 
only  replied  with  a  sigh,  and  pointed  us  to  the  interior  of  his  tent. 
But  instead  of  participating  in  his  grief,  my  friend  abruptly  asked 
him  :  “  Where  is  the  sloghi  (the  greyhound)  of  last  year  ?”  “  How 

can  you  put  such  a  question  to  me  when  you  witness  my  grief  and 
distress  ?  ” 

‘  “  Who,  then,  is  dead  ?”  continued  my  inquisitive  companion. 

‘  “  My  wife!”  said  the  old  Arab,  pointing  us  again  to  the  interior 
of  the  tent,  where,  apparently,  she  lay,  covered  with  a  kind  of 
blanket. 

‘  “  But  what  have  you  done  with  the  lovely  greyhound  ?” 

‘  Old  Ali  now  indignantly  expressed  his  surprise  that  such  a  ques¬ 
tion  should  be  put  to  him  at  a  time  when  his  mind  was  so  diflerently 
occupied.  He  thought  it  manifested  hard-heartedness,  if  not  extreme 
cruelty. 

‘  "  But  are  you  sure  that  your  wife  is  quite  dead?” 

‘  “  Do  not  mock  me,  0  Moslems !”  The  interrogator  then  called 
a  soldier,  who  happened  to  be  near,  and  gave  him  his  horse  to  hold, 
while  he  himself  entered  the  tent.  On  removing  the  blanket  he 
found  the  Arab’s  wife,  holding  the  pet  sloghi  in  her  arms.  On  being 
thus  detected,  the  poor  woman  cried  out  most  beseechingly :  “  Do 
not  take  the  dog  I  ’  And  the  whole  company,  men,  women,  and 
children,  most  imploringly  re-echoed  the  words  :  “  Do  not  take  the 
dog!” 

‘  The  intruder  then  turned  to  old  Ali,  and  with  nn  ironical  smile 
on  his  countenance,  said :  “  You  see  your  dear  wife  is  not  quite 
dead.” 

*  Ali  begged  hard  that  the  animal  might  not  be  taken  from  them, 
and  the  poor  dog  manifested  great  reluctance  in  leaving  those  wdio 
had  such  sincere  attachment  for  him.  As  he  was  led  away  towards 
our  encampment,  the  intelligent  brute  (which  w’as  certainly  the  finest 
of  the  kind  I  ever  saw)  was  constantly  turning  his  head  towards  his 
late  home,  whilst  we  could  distinctly  hear  the  lamentations  of  those 
who  were  so  fond  of  him,  at  a  considerable  distance.’  (YoL  i.  p.  39.) 
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We  are  happy  to  end  our  story  by  saying  that  the  phoenix  of 
African  princes,  Sidi  Mohammed  Bey,  ordered  the  sloghi  to  be 
instantly  restored  to  Ali,  with  a  forbearance  rivalling  that  of 
Scipio,  since  he  is  a  great  sportsman,  and  ‘has  often  given  a 

*  most  splendid  horse  for  a  goiod  dog.’ 

Our  French  author,  M.  le  Comte  d’Escayrac  de  Lauture,  is  a 
personage  of  a  different  order.  He  lets  us  but  little  into  the 
secret  of  his  adventures,  and  draws  a  veil  of  mystery  over  his 
own  personality ;  but  he  vouchsafes  glimpes  of  profound  and 
universal  knowledge ;  he  is  one  of  those  phenomena  of  the 
present  day  who  have  been  everywhere,  observed  and  learnt 
everything,  and  look  on  all  with  the  fashionable,  elevated,  con¬ 
temptuous  air  of  men  who  have  seen  life  in  all  its  varieties ; 
the  Kudolsteins,  Monte  Cristos,  Sidonias  of  modern  literary  cox¬ 
combry.  ‘  Entraine,’  he  says,  ‘  par  le  gout  des  voyages  et  I’attrait 

*  d’une  vie  independente,  jc  parcours,  depuis  huit  ann^s,  le  sol 
‘  de  r Afrique.  Tour  a  tour  j’ai  visite  Madagascar,  les  Comores, 

‘  Zanzibar,  la  cote  de  Maroc,  I’Algerie,  les  r^gences  de  Tunis  et 
‘  de  Tripoli,  le  Belad-cl-Djerid,  I’Egypte,  le  Nubie,  le  Cordofan, 
‘  le  Sennar.’  But  occasional  hints,  insidiously  thrown  in,  seem 
to  inform  us  that  he  is  equally  at  home  in  other  very  distant 
parts  of  the  world ;  in  the  Prairies  of  America,  in  Brazil,  at 
Mecca,  and  at  Jerusalem;  and  deep  in  the  most  recondite  life  of 
the  great  Orientid  cities,  especially  Constantinople. 

‘  Sympathique  a  I’islamisme,’  he  mysteriously  informs  us,  ‘  je 
‘  ne  le  suis  pas  a  ceux  qui  le  compromettent  ou  le  trahissent ; 
‘  mais  les  circonstances  actuelles  me  font  un  devoir  de  la  modera- 

*  tion  la  plus  grande ;  j’aurais  pu  ecrire  sur  la  Turquie  moderne 
‘  un  livre  qui  eut  trouve  plus  de  lecteurs  que  celui-ci ;  j’ai  prefer^ 
‘  garder  le  silence,  et  laisser  la  parole  a  des  apologistcs  dont 

*  j’apprecie  les  intentions,  et  que  je  ne  contredirai  pas.’ 

We  find  from  one  passage  that  our  hero  made  the  same  tour 
in  Tunis  which  is  described  by  Mr.  Davis;  and  from  some 
coincidences  we  are  half  inclined  to  suspect  that  he  is  the 
identical  ‘  M.P.,  an  agent  of  the  French  government,’  who  is 
described  by  Mr.  Davis  as  one  of  his  companions.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  in  him,  with  a  good  deal  of 
charlatanerie  of  manner,  much  diversified  knowledge  of  the 
Desert  and  its  people  and  language,  and  a  pretty  extensive 
familiarity  with  lilahometan  life  and  ways  of  thinking. 

The  traveller  from  Algiers  or  Tunis,  from  which  points  the 
interior  of  Africa  is  now  most  commonly  approached,  has  first  to 
traverse  the  Tell,  or  agricultural  country  of  the  Mediterranean 
coast ;  then  the  successive  terraces  of  Atlas ;  then  the  Belad-ul- 
Djereed,  a  strip  between  the  mountains  and  the  desert,  swarming 
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with  Arab  tribes,  each  settled  in  its  walled  villages,  encompassed 
with  date  trees,  but  separated  from  each  other  by  tracts  of  sand 
expanding  gradually  into  the  great  Sahara,  the  ‘  sea  without 
‘  water,’  which  stretching  in  longitude  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Nile,  has  to  the  north  the  Mediterranean  region  of  winter 
rains,  and  to  the  south,  that  of  tropical  rains.  When  this  latter 
is  reached — about  the  17th  degree  of  north  latitude — ‘quelques 
‘  arbustes  rabougris  et  cpineux  interrompent  d’abord  la  mono- 
*  tonie  du  tableau ;  le  sol  se  montre  bientot  couvert  d’herbes 
‘  epaisses,  I’horison  disparait  cache  de  tous  cotes  par  une  foret 
‘  d’acacias  et  de  gommiers  que  coupent  ca  et  la  de  vastes  clairieres; 

‘  cettc  foret,  e’est  le  Soudan :  e’est  au  milieu  de  son  inextricable 
‘  r^seau  d’epines  qu’errent  la  girafe  et  I’autruche,  que  I’Arabe 
‘  bronze  vient  paitrer  ses  troupeaux,  I’csclave  chercher  la  gomme 
‘  que  son  maitre  livre  au  commerce.’ 

The  Sahara  itself  is  by  no  means  the  monotonous  sea  of  sand 
which  we  commonly  figure  to  ourselves.  Its  surface  is  varied 
by  many  natural  features,  but  none  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
constitute  distinct  districts.  ‘  The  desert  is  habitable,  Jiafi,  or 
‘  uninhabitable,  khela  ;  bushy,  haitia,  or  wooded,  ghaba  ;  stony, 

‘  serir,  or  covered  with  enormous  rocks,  warr.  If  it  forms  an 
‘  elevated  plateau,  it  is  called  djebel,  in  opposition  to  the 
*  maritime  plain,  sahel.  ’  But  everywhere  it  has  the  same 
climate,  the  same  absence  of  rain,  the  same  fierce  vicissitudes  of 
heat  and  cold,  the  same  fearful  simoom,  or  khamsin,  rendering 
life  scarcely  supportable  in  the  spring,  until  the  violent  etesians 
from  the  Mediterranean  drive  it  back  in  summer  and  autumn, 
refreshing  the  desert  with  their  cold,  but  powerless  to  bring  with 
them  their  moisture,  which  remains  precipitated  on  the  summits 
of  Atlas. 

The  population  is,  of  course,  grouped  in  the  *  oases,’  around 
the  scanty  springs  of  water  which  here  and  there  come  to  the 
surface.  What  reservoirs  supply  these  slender  and  yet  never- 
failing  sources,  in  a  region  where,  on  a  surface  nearly  as  large 
as  Europe,  no  moisture  whatever  fiills  in  ordinary  seasons  ?  The 
question  is  a  curious  one.  Richardson  is  the  only  traveller  (so 
far  as  we  remember)  who  refers  it  to  the  extraordinary  deluge  of 
rain  which  falls  in  particular  spots,  at  intervals  often  of  nine  or 
ten  seasons.  He  mentions  one  case  where  such  a  phenomenon 
followed  fifty  rainless  years,  and  which  he  conceives  was  suf¬ 
ficient  to  store  the  subterranean  receptacles  for  the  wants  of 
another  similar  period. 

The  toils  and  dangers  of  Sahara  travelling,  and  the  strange 
phenomena  of  the  desert,  are  familiar  to  us  from  many  well- 
known  narratives.  Our  French  author,  as  his  manner  is,  affects 
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greatly  to  depreciate  them,  and  to  attribute  much  of  the  popular 
notions  on  this  subject  to  the  imagination  of  travellers.  Moving 
])illars  of  sand  overwhelming  earavans,  armies  buried  under  its 
bosom,  and  similar  stories,  he  dismisses  with  contempt.  On  the 
*  Mirage’  he  enters  into  some  eurious  partieulars,  although  he 
attributes  most  of  the  marvels  connected  with  it  to  credulity 
and  romance. 

‘  n  n’existe  pas  de  voyageur  en  Orient  ou  en  Afrique,  qui  n’ait  vu 
le  mirage  d’eau  ;  on  est  en  qnelque  sorte  tenu  de  le  voir,  on  se  fait 
un  programme  en  partant  et  il  faut  qu’il  se  realise  ;  on  tue  des  lions, 
on  aper^oit  une  foule  d’aniinaux  fabuleux,  on  contemple  les  prodigieux 
effets  de  ce  mirage  dont  la  description  semble  devenue  facile,  et 
n’exiger  que  quelques  frais  d’enthonsiasrae.  Nous  vimes  alors  devant 
nous,  disent  les  voyageurs,  une  vaste  nappe  d’eau :  elle  semblait 
s’eloigner  ii  mesure  que  nous  nous  en  rapprochions.  C’etait  le  mirage,  si 
connu  dcs  Arabes,  et  qui  prodigue  si  souvent  en  Egypte  ses  consola¬ 
tions  a  des  soldnts  epuises  de  fatigue  ou  de  soif.  Jc  fais  grace  au 
lecteur  des  exclamatives  admirations  qui  nc  manquent  jamais  de 
suivre  la  mention  du  i)benomene ;  et  je  me  borne  a  remarquer  en 
passant  que  le  mirage  d’eau,, peu  frequent  dans  I’interieur  de  1’ Afrique, 
est  extremement  rare  en  Egypte,  ou  pendant  un  sejour  de  plus  de 
deux  ans  il  ne  m’est  jamais  arrive  de  le  voir.  Les  plages  salines  de  la 
Mediterranee  peuvent  sans  doute  lui  donner  naissance,  meis  je  ne 
crois  pas  qu’il  se  produise  jamais  a  la  surface  des  terrains  cultives  du 
Delta.  Le  phenomene  n’etant  du  reste  jamais  decrit  avec  exactitude, 
je  me  trouve  reduit  ^  mes  seules  observations.*  (P.  5.5.) 

These  observations  are,  however,  less  curious  than  those  on 
what  may  be  termed  the  mental  mirage — the  strange  deceptions 
of  sight  and  hearing  which  are  produced  on  the  traveller  in  the 
Sahara  by  excessive  fatigue,  by  the  effect  of  some  peculiarities 
of  climate  and  temperature  not  well  accounted  for,  and  above 
all  during  the  prevalence  of  the  terrible  simoom.  These  per¬ 
sonal  causes  have  often  produced  effects  attributed  by  travellers 
to  the  real  mirage — by  natives  to  supernatural  agency. 

‘  Souvent  on  est  porte  a  attribuer  au  mirage  des  effets  dont  la  causo 
doit  etre  simplement  cherehee  dans  la  situation  physique  et  morale  de 
I’observateur.  L’extreme  irritation  de  la  vue,  une  soif  excessive,  une 
sorte  de  demi-sommeil,  donnent  lieu  a  des  illusions  particulieres,  dans 
lesquelles  le  mirage  n’entre  pour  rien.  Une  reverie  profonde  peut, 
comme  le  delire,  donner  a  ebaque  objet  une  forme  nouvelle ;  un 
rocher  devient  une  maison,  un  buisson  est  pris  pour  un  griind  arbre, 
une  etoile  pour  un  pliare,  et  ainsi  de  suite.  L’oeil  injecte  de  sang  ou 
de  bile  donne  a  tout  ce  qu’il  regarde  une  teinte  nouvelle.  Le  ciel 
parait  rouge  ou  verdatre  :  le  temps  semble  coufert,  et  I’observateur  ne 
se  rend  i)as  toujours  compte  qu’il  n’y  a  de  nuages  que  sur  ses  yeux.’ 

The  following  is  Mr.  Davis’s  description  of  one  of  these 
phantasmagorias : — 
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‘  The  morning,  during  the  first  hour’s  ride,  was’ truly  lovely,  notwith* 
standing  there  being  neither  verdure  nor  diversity  of  scenery  to  charm 
the  eye.  Above  us  we  bad  a  vast  expanse  of  blue  ethereal  sky,  and 
beyond  it,  to  our  left,  the  sun,  robed  in  splendour  and  brilliancy, 
displayed  his  Creator’s  power  in  a  manner  surpassing  anything  I  had 
ever  witnessed  before.  I  looked  to  my  right  and  before  me :  and 
though  reality  had  no  concern  in  it,  still  the  eye  was  gratified  with 
what  appeared  to  be  gorgeous  mansions,  composing  magnificent  cities, 
with  their  complements  of  lovely  gardens;  and  the  soft  sands  on 
which  our  horses  trod  seemed  as  gravel  walks  leading  to  them. 
Whether  this  was  a  mere  optical  delusion,  I  felt  reluctant  to  inquire 
— ignorance  in  the  present  instance  was  indeed  bliss,  why  dissipate 
it?’  (Vol.  i.  p.  316.) 

The  reader  may  perhaps  remember  poor  Kichardson’s  account 
of  the  same  description,  in  that  terrible  journey  with  the  slave 
caravan  from  Gadames  to  Tripoli — one  of  the  most  painful  pic¬ 
tures  ever  drawn  in  real  or  fictitious  narrative : — 

‘  Our  brains  reeled,  and  we  all  suffered  from  thirst.  People 
‘  seemed  all  mad  to-day.  One  called  to  me  “  Yakob,  listen  !  ”  I 
‘  listened,  but,  being  hard  of  hearing,  I  thought  there  might  be 
‘  some  sounds.  Another  camel-driver  pretended  he  heard  melo- 

*  dious  sounds.  On  inquiring  what  music  it  was,  he  said,  Like 
‘  the  Turkish  band.”  Then  another  came  running  to  me,  “  Ya- 
‘  kob,  look  !  see  what  a  beautiful  sight !  ”  I  turned  to  look,  but 

*  my  eyes  were  so  weak  and  strained  that  I  could  see  nothing 

*  upon  the  dreary  face  of  the  limitless  plain.  Essnousce  swore 
‘  to  seeing  a  bright  city  of  the  genii,  and  actually  counted  the 

*  number  of  the  palaces  and  the  palms.  1  believe  our  people  were 

*  delirious  from  the  effects  of  yesterday’s  simoom.’  Similar  illu¬ 
sions  are  produced  by  the  state  of  imperfect  sleep  to  which  the 
traveller  is  reduced  by  heat  and  fatigue ;  after  two  or  three 
nights  of  march,  he  dreams  in  the  saddle. 

‘  Me  trouvant  une  nuit  pres  du  fleuve  Blanc,  dans  le  desert,  et 
sommeillant  h  demi,  j’entendis  distincteraent  le  rugissement  d’uno 
hyene:  il  me  sembla  tirer  de  mes  fontes  un  pistolet,  ajuster  I’hyene, 
tirer,  et  la  voir  rouler  sur  le  sable.  D’autres  idees  vinrent  m’assaillir, 
mais  I’illusion  avait  ete  complete.  Cutoyant  un  instant  apres  mon 
guide,  je  lui  dis,  “  As-tu  vu  comment  j’ai  tue  I’liyene?”  “  J’ai  bien  vu 
I’hyene  se  sauver,”  me  repondit-il:  “mais  je  ne  t’ai  pas  vu  la  tuer; 
comment  I’aurais-tu  fait  sans  tirer  sur  elle  ?”  “  Comment !  ”  lui  dis-je : 

“  n’ai-je  pas  tire  un  coup  de  pistolet  ?”  “  C’est  lo  sommeil,”  me  dit-il  en 
riant :  “  regarde  tes  pistolets.”  Je  les  tirai  des  fontes,  et  les  trouvais 
charges  I’un  et  I’autre.’  .(/>e  Lauture,  p.  21.) 

In  one  of  the  most  central  parts  of  the  Sahara — a  day’s 
journey  from  the  oasis  of  Ghaut — lies  the  strange  labyrinth  of 
castellated  rocks,  called  by  the  natives  the  ‘Kassar  Jenoon,’ 
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or  *  Palace  of  Demons,’  which  mocks  the  traveller,  like  the  pile 
in  the  valley  of  Saint  John,  by  its  resemblance  to  the  work  of 
human  hands.  It  was  in  an  attempt  to  explore  its  recesses  that 
Richardson  lost  his  way ;  and  his  account  of  his  experiences  in 
this  dreadful  situation  is  one  of  the  most  striking  examples  of 
this  class  of  false  ‘  mirage  ’  which  we  remember :  — 

‘  Fatigue  was  oveqK)wering  me,  and  my  senses  began  to  reel 

*  like  those  of  a  drunken  man.  Now,  indeed,  I  fancied  I  heard 
‘  people  call  me ;  now  I  saw  lights ;  now  I  saw  a  camel,  with  a 

*  person  mounted,  in  search  of  me,  to  whom  I  called ;  and, 

‘  what  is  strange,  all  these  sights  and  sounds  were  about  the 
‘  natural,  none  about  the  supernatural.  I  was  seeing,  every 
‘  moment,  people  in  search  of  me.  I  heard  them  repeatedly 

*  call  “  Yakob!”  I  was  amazed  at  the  illusions  of  the  Desert, 

‘  for  it  was  now  day  ;  the  night  might  have  its  deceptions  and 

*  phantasmagoria.  Every  tuft  of  grass,  every  bush,  every  little 
‘  mound  of  earth,  shaped  itself  into  a  camel,  a  man,  a  sheep, — 

*  something  living  and  moving.  Every  moment  a  camel  loomed 
‘  in  sight,  which  was  no  camel.  There  was  also  a  hideous 

*  sameness,  for  there  were  no  distinguishing  marks ;  the  mounds 
‘  followed  shrubs,  the  shrubs  mounds,  then  a  little  plain,  then 

*  sand,  then  again  the  mounds  and  shrubs,  plain  and  sand, — an 
‘  eternal  sameness !  ’ 

Singularly  enough.  Dr.  Barth,  the  undaunted  and  successful 
explorer  who  has  just  reached  Timbuctoo,  very  nearly  lost  his 
life  in  the  same  circumstances  and  same  place  in  1850,  in  an 
endeavour  to  explore  the  Kassar  alone,  his  guides  being  deterred 
by  superstitious  fears  from  accompanying  him.  He  remained 
twenty-eight  hours  without  water,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
guides,  who  believe  that  no  man  under  such  circumstances  can 
survive  in  the  Sahara  more  than  twelve. 

IMuch  has  been  said  of  the  sagacity  which  Arabs  themselves 
acquire  to  guide  them  through  this  wilderness,  by  experience 
and  strong  necessity ;  but  the  following  story,  we  think,  beats 
any  thing  of  the  kind  which  has  fixllcn  in  our  way.  The 
Dervish  in  Zadig,  who  narrowly  escaped  stoning  as  a  conjuror, 
was  a  bungler  in  comparison  with  de  Lauture’s  guide :  — 

‘  I  was  traversing  one  day  the  desert  between  Lobeidh  and  Sennar, 
when,  observing  on  the  sand  the  traces  of  two  camels,  I  asked  one  of 
my  guides  what  he  thought  of  them.’  “These  camels,”  he  said, 
“  are  ridden  by  a  Turkish  family,  accompanied  by  an  Arab  servant, 
who  has  hurt  his  foot.  The  family  is  composed  of  a  Turk  of  the 
inferior  class,  witli  either  his  wife  or  a  slave  girl,  and  a  child,  which 
cannot  be  more  than  two  years  old.” 

.  ‘  Astonished  at  these  details,  1  asked  him  where  he  had  seen  these 
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people.  He  could  not  withhold  a  smile.  “  I  never  saw  them,”  he 
said ;  “  but  there  must  be  two  mounted  persons,  and  a  servant 
besides ;  for  otherwise  the  lame  servant  would  ride,  instead  of  trail¬ 
ing  a  bandaged  foot  after  him  on  the  sand.  Xs  to  the  child  ”  [but 
we  will  spare  the  reader  the  indications,  extremely  natural,  by  which 
the  guide  detected  the  presence  of  this  innocent  member  of  the 
party]  “  But  I  have  not  seen  its  footmarks,  and  presume,  therefore, 
that  it  is  carried  in  arms.” 

‘  “  Very  well,”  replied  I,  “  but  how  do  you  know  they  are 
Turks?” 

‘  “Turks  or  Egyptians,”  he  said,  “  for  they  have  spread  a  carpet  to 
rest  on  ;  the  Nubians  and  Arabs  sit  on  the  bare  sand  ;  also  they  wore 
shoes,  and  their  servant  alone  is  barefoot.  Their  poor  equipage 
shows  the  class  to  which  they  belong  ;  they  travel  with  two  camels 
and  have  no  tent  and  a  single  servant :  the  Turk  is  at  the  most  a 
government  official  of  low  rank.’”  (P.  596.) 

It  turned  out,  in  effect,  that  the  travellers  exactly  answered 
the  description,  the  principal  being  an  Egyptian  Copt  in  Go¬ 
vernment  employment. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  the  object  which  has  chiefly  induced 
us  to  notice  these  volumes, — the  bearing  of  their  contents  on 
the  questions  now  exciting  such  general  interest  respecting  the 
future  destinies  of  Christendom  and  Islam. 

Thirty  years  ago,  the  events  of  the  Greek  Revolution  roused 
up  the  mutual  antipathy  of  the  two  religions,  after  some  ages 
of  quiescence,  and  revived  among  our  literary  classes  the 
ancient  spirit  of  speculation  on  the  progress  and  destinies  of  the 
religion  of  Mohammed.  Another  generation  sees  the  same 
questions  once  more  uppermost  in  public  thought,  but  with  a 
marked  ditt’erence  in  the  popular  mode  of  viewing  them.  Im¬ 
mediate  contingencies — the  chance  of  the  great  wheel  of  politi¬ 
cal  fortune,  which  allies  us  for  the  time  with  the  followei’s  of 
the  Prophet  against  those  who  profess  themselves  the  special 
defenders  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  Christian  religion  — 
furnish,  of  course,  as  usual,  the  prevailing  impulse  to  the  public 
mind  of  the  day  ;  and  there  are  numbers  who  have  satisfied 
themselves  at  once,  that  because  the  Czar  is  false  and  ambitious, 
therefore  the  Turks  are  a  generous,  tolerant,  liberal  people,  and 
their  religion  by  no  means  so  bad  as  we  used  to  fancy  it ;  these 
critics,  for  the  most  part  (as  many  as  are  old  enough),  being 
the  same  who  in  1824  were  of  opinion  that  the  Turkish 
blood  and  faith  ought  to  be  instantly  extirpated  from  Europe, 
and  that  the  Greek  Cross  was  the  only  appropriate  symbol  to 
conjoin  with  the  cap  of  liberty.  But  apart  from  these  mere 
movements  of  the  surface  of  public  opinion,  there  has  been 
undoubtedly  a  growth  in  our  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
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that  vast  phenomenon,  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  —  a  religion 
professed  by  150  millions  of  the  human  race,  and  at  this 
moment  not  existing  inertly,  like  the  great  old  Pagan  creeds  at 
its  side,  but  externally  thriving  and  advancing  to  an  extent 
little  imagined  by  those  who  only  see  the  aspect  which  it  pre¬ 
sents  towards  the  European  world, — a  religion  great  in  its 
leading  idea,  shaming  by  its  spiritualism  the  more  degraded 
types  of  Christianity,  wise  and  beneficent  in  many  of  its  details, 
yet  struck,  to  all  aj)pearance,  with  the  one  grand  curse  of  per¬ 
petual  sterility.  It  seems  incompatible  with  civilisation.  Its 
dominions  gird  those  of  Christendom  by  sea  and  land  with  two 
thousand  miles  of  frontier,  and  yet  to  the  internal  progress  of 
Christian  nations,  no  corresponding  movement  whatever  answers 
within  their  neighl)ours  of  Islam.  The  ephemeral  efforts  of  a 
reforming  Sultan  or  a  liberal  Pasha  pass  away  like  a  mere  ripple 
from  the  surface  of  that  dead  sea  of  inertness,  and  the  generations 
of  men,  one  moment  disturbed  by  the  intrusion  of  ideas  unsym¬ 
pathetic  to  their  constitution,  return  again  into  their  ancestral 
sleep. 

It  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  the  immediate  impression  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  visitor  from  the  active  and  advancing  West,  to  any 
of  the  conterminous  regions  of  Mohammedanism,  should  be  that  of 
decay.  He  believes  the  religion  itself  which  shows  so  few  out¬ 
ward  marks  of  life,  to  be  dying  out ;  the  scanty  population, 
crouching  among  the  ruins  of  earlier  grandeur,  to  be  diminishing 
on  the  surface  of  the  land.  Yet  nothing  is  less  proved  than  the 
positive  decline  either  of  the  Mohammedan  religion  or  of  the 
numbers  professing  it.  Even  in  Turkey,  where,  if  anywhere, 
such  theories  might  seem  well  founded,  it  would  be  matter  of 
no  small  difficulty  to  prove  them.  Had  depopulation  been  pro¬ 
ceeding  there  at  the  rate  so  confidently  assumed  by  so  many 
philosophic,  or  devout,  or  classical  observers,  the  country  would 
have  been  a  desert  long  ago.  ‘  Mr.  Eaton,’  says  Malthus  in  his 
quiet  way,  ‘  has  lately  prophesied  the  extinction  of  the  population 

*  of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  another  century  —  an  event  which 

*  will  certainly  fail  of  taking  place.*  So  far  is  this  from  being 
likely,  that  every  new  statistical  compiler  gives  a  larger  number 
of  inhabitants  to  the  collective  realms  of  the  Sultan.*  Doubtless 


*  The  following  enumerations,  proceeding  at  different  times  from 
those  writers  who  have  paid  most  attention  to  the  subject,  are  at  least 
curious. 

Turkey  in  Europe.  In  Asix 
Guthrie  (1810)  8,000,000  10,000,000 

Urquhart  12,180,000 
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the  Mussulmans  form  a  small  minority  of  the  people  in  his 
European  dominions ;  but  was  this  ever  otherwise  ?  are  they 
positively  less  numerous  than  at  any  former  period  ?  Along  the 
main  lines  of  communication,  and  in  the  parts  chiefly  visited  by 
European  travellers,  there  is  no  doubt  an  ominous  scarcity  of 
inhabitants,  for  in  Turkey  the  neighbourhood  of  the  high  road  is 
precisely  the  opposite  of  what  it  is  in  Christendom;  the  most 
deserted  part  of  the  country.  But  let  the  tourist  get  out  of  the 
beaten  track  —  let  him  follow  Mr.  Bowen  into  the  Mussulman 
districts  of  Macedonia  or  Epirus,  or  Sir  Charles  Fellowcs  into 
the  pastoral  highlands  of  Lycia,  or  Mr.  Hamilton  in  his  painful 
antiquarian  marches  through  the  central  regions  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  he  will  derive  a  very  different  notion  of  the  strength  and 
resources  of  the  children  of  Othman,  even  in  this  their  day  of 
relative  depression.  And,  to  pass  to  another  of  these  frontier 
regions  between  the  Moslem  and  Christian  —  the  tract  occupied 
by  the  Barbary  regencies  had  been  for  ages  proverbial  for  the 
contrast  between  modern  decline  and  ancient  populousness. 
The  general  belief  a  few  years  ago  was,  that  the  desert  com¬ 
menced  within  a  few  miles  of  the  gates  of  Algiers  and  Oran. 
The  French  occupation  taught  a  ditterent  lesson;  the  invaders 
discovered  that  they  had  to  make  subjects  or  enemies  of  a  vast 
and  thriving  agricultural  ])opulation,  and  our  French  Avriter, 
M.  de  Lauture,  does  not  hesitate,  even  to  our  surprise,  to  term 
Algeria  ‘  as  populous  as  Andalusia.’ 

That  the  faith  of  the  Turkish  Moslem  is  declining,  will 
hardly  be  maintained  in  the  face  of  the  political  events  Avhieh  are 
now  passing  around  us ;  but  we  prefer  to  give  on  this  head,  the 
conclusions  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Newman  in  his  just  published 
‘  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Turks ;’  —  a  series  of  essays 
somewhat  carelessly  thrown  together,  and  not  intended,  as  the 
writer  himself  states,  for  publication;  but  interesting,  acute, 
and  suggestive,  as  other  products  of  that  powerful  and  singular 
mind.  We  cite  him  the  more  as  a  witness,  because  his  general 
tone  is  peculiarly  hostile  to  the  Turks,  and  the  argument,  if 


Turkey  in  Europe.  In  Asia. 

Balbi  (1826)  11,100,000 

„  (1844)  15,500,000 

Boue  (1840)  14,580,000. 

Von  Besse  (1854)  15,500,000  16,200,000 

We  need  hardly  say  that  we  do  not  cite  these  numbers  as  proving 
a  real  increase  to  the  amount  indicated,  or  as  positively  dependable 
at  all.  But  they  seem  wholly  incompatible  with  the  notion  of  depo¬ 
pulation.  I 
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such  it  can  be  termed,  of  his  Lectures,  is  the  triumphant 
antapronism  of  the  Papal  power  to  the  Ottoman. 

*  No  well  authenticated  tokens  come  to  us  of  the  decay  of  the 

*  Mahometan  faith.  It  is  true  that  in  one  or  two  cities,  in 

*  Constantinople  perhaps,  or  in  the  marts  of  commerce,  laxity  ot 

*  opinion,  and  general  scepticism,  may  to  a  certain  extent 

*  prevail ;  as  also  in  the  highest  class  of  all,  and  in  those  who 

*  have  most  to  do  with  Europeans ;  but  I  confess  nothing  has 

*  been  brought  home  to  me  to  show  that  this  superstition  is  not 

*  still  a  living  energetic  principle  in  the  Turkish  population, 

*  sufficient  to  bind  them  together  in  one,  and  to  lead  to  bold  and 
‘  persevering  action.  It  must  be  recollected  that  a  national  and 

*  local  faith,  like  the  ^lahometan,  is  most  closely  connected 

*  with  the  sentiments  of  patriotism,  family  honour,  loyalty  towards 

*  the  past,  and  party  spirit ;  and  this  the  more  in  the  case  of  a 
‘  religion  which  has  no  articles  of  faith  at  all,  except  those  of  the 

*  Divine  Unity,  and  the  mission  of  Mahomet.  To  these  must 

*  be  added  some  more  general  considerations ;  that  they  have  ever 

*  prospered  under  their  religion,  that  they  are  habituated  to  it, 

‘  that  it  suits  them,  that  it  is  their  badge  of  a  standing  antagonism 

*  to  nations  they  abhor ;  and  that  it  places  them,  in  their  own 
‘  imagination,  in  a  spiritual  position  relatively  to  those  nations, 

*  which  they  would  forfeit  if  they  abandoned  it.’  (^Lecture  on  the 
History  of  the  Turks,  p.  277.) 

It  is  not  so  many  years  since  travellers  from  the  North  were 
accustomed  to  speak  of  the  depopulation  of  Italy  as  they  now 
speak  of  that  of  Turkey,  and  of  the  imminent  fall  of  the  Papacy 
as  they  now  predict  the  overthrow  of  Islam.  Such  hasty  con¬ 
clusions  flatter  at  once  the  prejudices  of  philosophy,  and  the  in¬ 
tellectual  self-complacency  of  the  observer  himself.  They  are  also 
in  accordance  with  the  energetic  spirit  of  modern  activity,  which 
cannot  realise  .to  itself  the  condition  of  a  stationary  or  nearly 
stationary  community,  and  fancies  it  one  of  actual  decline.  Thus 
the  North  American  pronounces  Europe  retrograding,  simply 
because  the  ra[)id  advance  of  his  republic  outstrips  that  of  the 
older  quarters  of  the  world.  It  requires  longer,  and  ab6ve  all, 
more  patient  and  considerate  observation,  to  detect  the  obstinate 
vitality  which  often  animates  what  are  termed  worn-out  races 
and  institutions. 

‘  Not  only,’  says  M.  de  Lauture,  ‘  is  the  number  of  unbelieving 
and  indifferent  not  greater  now  than  it  was  in  the  early  ages  of  Isla- 
mism ;  it  is  in  truth  much  smaller.  And  if  that  religious  spirit 
which  once  achieved  so  many  prodigies  reveals  itself  no  longer  in 
our  day  by  anything  great  or  glorious,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
people  of  Islam ;  it  is  not  they  who  are  demoralised,  who  tremble  at 
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the  idea  of  war ;  it  is  not  they  whose  weak  hands  let  fall  the  sword 
of  Mahommed  the  conqueror,  of  Selim  the  inflexible,  of  Soliman  the 
lawgiver ;  the  people  is  what  it  ever  has  been,  it  only  wants  a  chief ; 
but  this  chief  has  long  been  wanted. 

*  In  Africa,  in  Asia,  in  Europe,  Islamism  has  lost  nothing.  Faith  is 
everywhere  vivid,  and  if  piety  is  more  rare  than  faith,  this  has 
always  been  equally  the  case.  A  Mussulman  faithful  to  all  the  pre¬ 
scriptions  of  the  law  and  all  the  traditions  of  the  Prophet  is  in  fact 
a  model  not  often  met  with ;  and  although  the  mosques  are  four  or 
five  times  more  frequented  in  the  East  than  the  churches  in  France, 
they  are  still  by  no  means  so  much  so  as  the  law  of  observance 
requires.  Tlie  Mussulman,  says  a  tradition  of  the  Prophet,  who 
without  valid  excuse  misses  three  times  the  Friday  service,  may  be 
considered  as  having  departed  from  the  faith.  If  this  principle  were 
followed  out  with  rigour,  the  number  of  Mussulmans  would  no  doubt 
be  small  indeed.  But,  strange  to  say,  the  least  devout  classes  in  the 
East  are  precisely  those  which  are  most  devout  in  Christendom ; 
women,  peasants,  and  the  lower  classes  generally.  The  explanation 
of  this  fact  is  not  diflicult  to  find.  /  think  it  therefore  advisable  not 
to  indicate  it  here.'  (P.  188.) 

One  great  proof  of  reality  our  author  finds  —  and  rightly  so 
—  in  the  continued  prevalence  of  the  almost  single  rite  of  this 
unritual  religion,  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

“  J’ai  feuillete,  dans  la  Terre  Saiiite,  les  registres  des  voyageurs  :  j’y 
ai  vu  les  noms  de  beaucoup  d’Anglais  allant  du  Caire  a  Damas, 
attires  par  le  climat  et  la  curiosite :  de  pelerins  point ;  si  ce  n’est 
quelque  pretre  catholiquc,  ou  quelque  missionnaire  Anglican  ou 
Lutherien  se  rendant  dans  ITnde  ou  sur  la  cote  orientale  d’Afrique. 
D’apres  I’abbe  Miehou,  le  nombre  annuel  des  pelerins  catholiques 
est  de  quatre-vingts :  celui  des  orthodoxes  plus  devots  de  douze 
mille.  Chaque  annee,  cependant,  soixante  mille  inusulmans  quittent 
ITnde,  la  Perse,  la  Turquie,  le  Maroc  ou  le  Soudan,  se  dirigeant  a 
travers  mille  dangers  et  des  fatigues  inouies  sur  Ic  temple  de  la  Mecque, 
qui  n’est,  a  leur  yeux,  que  le  premier  oratoire  eleve  par  I’homme  a  son 
Createur,  qui  ne  renferme  pas  le  tombeau  de  leur  Prophete,  et  encore 
moins  comme  Jerusalem,  la  tombe,  ou  le  vestige  de  Dieu  iui-meme.* 
(P.  156.), 

This  comparison  between  Christian  and  Mohammedan  pil¬ 
grimages  will  not  hold  good ;  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
visit  to  Mecca  is  commanded  to  the  Mussulman,  while  no  such 
resort  to  Jerusalem  is  enjoined  to  the  Christian ;  it  is  to  him  a 
mere  act  of  voluntary  devotion:  a  devotion  which  has  been 
from  all  times  divided  between  a  thousand  local  shrines  through 
the  influence  of  caprice,  patriotism,  or  interest.  Nay,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  temporary  fervour  of  the  Crusades,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  has  been  always 
a  popular  act  of  devotion  among  Western  Christians:  whether 
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aversion  to  Jewish  rites  and  recollections  has  not  partially 
counteracted  the  solemn  attractions  of  the  Holy  Land.  Still, 
those  attractions  are  of  overpowering  greatness.  The  splendour 
of  national  shrines,  in  these  latter  days,  waxes  faint  and  dim ; 
Loretto  and  Compostclla  are  little  more  than  names,  with 
scarcely  more  meaning  than  those  of  the  oracular  sites  of 
Greece  in  the  last  times  of  paganism :  Rome  herself  invites  to 
little  purpose  the  whole  world  within  her  everlasting  walls  in 
her  great  years  of  jubilee  :  the  devotional  habits,  even  of  those 
who  still  cling  to  mediaeval  forms  of  faith,  have  taken  another 
direction,  and  the  simple  old  pilgrim  spirit  scarcely  survives  in 
the  West,  except  among  a  few  secluded  })easant  races.  But 
the  personal  and  local  memories  of  the  great  Founder  of  our 
religion  seem  to  stand  forth  even  in  more  awful  distinctness,  as 
the  shadows  which  had  been  raised  between  man  and  him 
recede  gradually  into  darkness ;  and  Jerusalem  beckons  to  her 
solemn  precincts  those  spirits  to  which  such  pilgrimage  is  the 
satisfaction  of  a  deep  craving  of  the  heart,  no  idle  observance  or 
work  of  imaginary  meritoriousness.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  alto¬ 
gether  a  futile  expectation,  that  the  day  which  beheld  once 
more  a  Christian  Jerusalem,  would  see  a  heavy  blow  aimed  at 
the  supremacy  of  Christian  Rome.  But  we  are  wandering  far 
from  our  subject. 

M.  de  Lauturc  strongly  holds  and  expresses  the  somewhat 
paradoxical  opinion,  that  the  pastoral  inhabitants  of  the  African 
and  Arabian  deserts,  so  far  from  being  the  purest  Mahometans, 
as  commonly  supposed,  are  perhaps  •  the  least  devoted  of  all 
nominal  followers  of  the  Prophet. 

*  The  Arab,  it  is  said,  is  an  enthusiast,  and  the  poetical  instinct 
which  animates  and  often  bewilders  him,  must  needs  render  him  intensely 
religious  ;  he  must  be  credulous,  superstitious,  devout,  fanatical.  A 
fundamental  mistake.  Tbe  Arabs,  in  their  native  and  essential  cha¬ 
racter,  are  the  most  sceptical  and  irreligious  of  all  nomad  races. 
Nomads  in  general  are  not  superstitious ;  they  are  indifferent  in  reli¬ 
gious  matters — more  indifferent  than  ourselves — and  this  is  a  common 
law.  Their  religion,  when  they  have  one,  is  monotheism ;  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  an  example  to  the  contrary.  There  were  idols,  we 
are  told,  at  Mecca,  Medina,  and  Tayif,  long  before  Islamism.  No 
doubt;  but  these  places  were  cities,  and  their  inhabitants  became 
idolaters  only  when  they  ceased  to  be  shepherds.  I  shall  be  told  that 
the  Arabs  of  the  tents  performed  in  these  early  times  the  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca :  say  rather  that  they  went  there  to  sell  their  horses  and 
sheep,  to  guide  caravans,  to  read  verses,  and  to  amuse  themselves.  I 
cannot  believe  it  was  devotion  which  took  them  there.  Since  that 
period,  Mecca  has  become  the  centre  of  Islam;  the  Arabs  of  the 
desert  have  adopted  that  religion,  voluntarily  or  perforce ;  and,  never- 
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theless,  there  are  scareely  any  Arabs  to  be  found  among  the  faithful 
who  accomplish  the  rite  of  pilgrimage.  There  are  Arabs  who  come 
and  pitch  their  tents,  year  by  year,  under  the  very  walls  of  the  holy 
city,  and  who  die  at  eighty  without  ever  having  had  an  idea  of 
embracing  the  black  stone,  and  performing  the  ceremonies  prescribed 
by  the  Koran,  and  indicated  by  the  Prophet  as  conditions  for  tho 
celestial  reward.  The  Persian,  the  Crimean,  the  Turk,  traverse  half 
Asia,  tho  blacks  of  Senegal  undertake  a  two  years’  journey,  in  order 
to  address  their  fervent  prayers  to  God  in  the  chief  sanctuary  of 
Islam.  The  Bedouin  will  not  take  ten  steps  or  spend  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  make  sure  his  salvation,  and  accomplish  a  duty  to  which  tho 
example  of  so  many  nations  invites  him  every  instant.  Nor  must 
you  even  judge  of  the  nomads  from  the  specimens  you  may  meet  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  cities.  The  Bedouin  of  Algeria,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  with  flourishing  towns  and  cultivated  fields,  oflers  but  a 
feeble  and  discoloured  image  of  his  ancestors :  he  is  a  kind  of  mestizo, 
half  nomad  half  peasant :  his  dress  is  complicated ;  he  carries  a  gun, 
he  requires  a  saddle  to  ride,  he  possesses  date  trees  or  sows  his  field. 
If  you  would  study  the  Arab,  let  it  not  be  on  this  Bedouin,  who  is 
rather  a  kind  of  Fellah  :  seek  the  true,  primitive,  virgin  type  of  the 
antique  shepherd  in  Arabia,  in  the  desert  of  the  Anezi,  or  in  Soudan : 
you  will  find  there  neither  Iman,  nor  Muezzin,  nor  dervish,  nor 
marabout,  nor  Koran,  nor  catechism. 

‘  I  was  once  travelling  in  the  Soudan  with  an  Egyptian  secretary  t 
we  had  sometimes  to  claim  in  the  evening  the  hospit^ty  of  the  desert. 
I  begged  him  to  chaunt  the  call  to  prayer,  like  the  Muezzins  of  Cairo : 
the  astonishment  of  the  Arabs  amused  us  greatly.  “What  is  he  sing¬ 
ing?”  they  asked  me:  “what  does  it  mean?”  “It  is  the  call  to  prayer,” 
I  said:  “  have  you  never  heard  it?”  “Never.”  “Do  you  not  pray?”  “We 
cannot :  water  is  scarce  with  us,  and  ablutions  take  a  great  deal.” 
“  Cannot  you  use  sand  ?  it  is  for  your  sake  that  the  Prophet  instituted 
the  teyemmum  (sand  ablution)  :  let  me  show  you  how  to  do  it.”  “  It 
is  not  worth  while  :  we  are  Arabs,  and  not  saints.  ”  ’  (Pp.  341-2.) 

As  far  as  carelessness  in  the  matter  of  pilgrimage  goes,  we  do 
not  doubt  that  the  environs  of  the  shnnes  of  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury  and  St.  James  of  Compostella  furnished  instances 
quite  as  striking  as  the  contrast  between  local  apathy  and 
foreign  reverence :  for  neither  saint  nor  prophet  enjoys  much  of 
this  kind  of  honour  in  his  own  country.  But  the  whole  passage 
is  remarkable,  and  suggests  much  of  serious  thought.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  to  distinguish,  more  carefully  than  our 
Frenchman  is  perhaps  qualified  to  do,  between  the  spirits  of 
indifferentism  and  puritanism.  Milton  was  no  latitudinarian 
when  he  taught 

*  That  God  attributes  to  place 
No  sanctity,  save  what  is  thither  brought 
By  men  who  there  frequent,  or  therein  dwell.’  • 
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It  is  among  the  purest  Arabs  of  the  desert  that  those  reform¬ 
ing  sects  have  arisen  which  have  striven  from  time  to  time  to 
bring  back  the  religion  of  the  Prophet  to  the  pure  Monotheist 
type :  the  Zeidites  of  Yemen,  in  Niebulir’s  time,  and  the  more 
remarkable  Wahabites  who  succeeded  them,  were  chiefly  re¬ 
cruited,  w’e  believe,  from  under  the  tents  of  the  Nomad. 

While  on  the  subject  of  Mohammedan  Puritanism,  we  may 
mention  as  a  curious  circumstance  the  permanence  of  the  Mon- 
tanist  spirit  in  its  old  haunt — the  country  of  Tertullian.  Mr. 
Davis  speaks  of  ‘  the  heretical  sect  called  Hargjeeah,  incon- 

*  siderable  in  point  of  number,  and  confined  to  the  island  of 

*  Jerba  (off  the  coast  of  Tunis).  These  are  very  much  hated 
‘  by  the  other  sects,  on  account  of  their  believing  that  God 
‘  never  forgives  a  crime.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  169.) 

But  if  we  wish  to  witness  the  religion  of  the  Prophet  still  in 
its  youth,  instead  of  either  in  decrepitude  or  vigorous  but 
stationary,  we  must  look  to  those  distant  regions  of  the  East 
and  South  towards  which  its  advance  is  matter  of  recent  history. 
In  the  East  a  very  large  portion  of  the  great  Malay  race  has 
adopted  it  within  the  -few  last  centuries.  It  has  penetrated 
throughout  their  vast  archipelago.  All  the  Malays  of  Borneo 
(we  have  been  informed)  are  now  Mahometan ;  and  Mahometan 
by  conversion,  not  by  conquest:  for  Dr.  Newman  is  surely 
altogether  mistaken  in  asserting  that  ‘  the  idea  of  Mahometan 

*  missions  and  missionaries,  except  as  an  army  in  the  field  'may 

*  be  considered  as  such,  is  never  suggested  to  us  by  Eastern 
‘  historian  or  traveller,  as  entering  into  their  religious  system.’ 
W^e  have  heard,  on  the  contrary,  although  we  will  not  vouch 
for  the  fact,  of  regular  ^lahometan  missions  established  even  in 
the  eastern  parts  of  China.  Farther  and  farther,  towards  the  re¬ 
mote  region  where  East  and  West  meet,  the  Koran  is  achieving 
its  trium[)hs  over  Paganism,  and  is  heard  of  even  on  the  coast 
of  New  Guinea,  where  its  zealous  apostles  meet  the  advancing 
van  of  Christian  conversion  from  the  Pacific. 

But  it  is  towards  the  south,  among  the  negroes  of  Soudan, 
that  its  greatest  progress  has  of  late  been  made.  Our  French 
writer  draws  a  rough  line  of  demarcation  between  Mohammeda¬ 
nism  and  Paganism,  or  Fetichism,  in  Africa,  at  10°  N.  latitude, 
describing  this  boundary  also  as  dividing  the  ‘  educable’  from 
the  ‘  non-educable’  tribes  of  negroes.  Even  this  division  would 
give  the  Prophet  exclusive  dominion,  almost  without  any  admix¬ 
ture  of  other  religions,  over  one-half  the  African  continent. 
But  that  dominion  really  extends  far  more  to  the  south.  The 
Fcllatah  conquests  have  carried  it  beyond  the  Niger  and  Quarra, 
even  to  the  Bight  of  Benin,  where,  although  yet  very  inferior 
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in  numbers,  it  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  on  Fetichism.  The 
history  of  the  last  great  Mahom^an  conqueror,  Sheik  Othman 
Danf(^io,  is  given  %  Mr.  Davis  (vol.  ii.  p.  222.).  A  thousand 
years  after  the  Saracen  leader  Okba  had  turned  back  from  the 
Atlantic  in  Morocco,  this  Fellatah  chief  planted  his  standard 
by  its  waters,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia,  leaving  the  vast 
Pagan  populations  of  Soudan  subjugated  or  terrified  behind  him. 
He  died  in  1816;  and  his  successors,  the  Sultans  of  Sockatoo, 
appear  hardly  to  have  expanded  the  conquests  of  their  faith 
since  his  time;  but  they  have  materially  consolidated  and 
strengthened  them.  Their  successes  were  at  one  time  such  as 
almost  to  encourage  the  African  popular  belief  in  the  great 
Mahometan  conquest  of  the  world,  which  is  to  precede  the 
arrival  of  ‘  Dejal,  ’  the  great  Adversary.  The  vantage  ground 
thus  obtained  by  conquest  has  been  extended  by  conversion. 
Fez,  Kairouan,  and  other  seminaries  of  the  priesthood,  send 
yearly  swarms  of  teachers  into  Negroland.  Our  unfortunate 
Niger  expedition  of  1841  fell  in  with  these  rival  missionaries 
from  the  North  at  Rabbah  and  Fundah,  scarcely  above  the  tide 
waters  of  the  great  river.  ‘  The  advice  of  the  Malims,  or 

*  teachers,  ’  says  its  historian,  *  is  taken  on  all  occasions, 

*  and  they  already  lead  the  minds  of  the  people.’  Meanwhile, 
on  the  opposite  or  east  coast  of  Africa,  Arab  merchants  and 
adventurers  appear  to  be  extending  the  limits  of  Islam  with 
ominous  rapidity.  M.  dc  Lauture  mentions  its  spread  in  Mada¬ 
gascar  ;  he  specifies,  of  his  own  knowledge,  a  chief  of  that  part 
of  the  island  frequented  by  the  French,  who  has  just  embraced 
it,  with  all  his  people,  merely  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  im¬ 
portunities  of  a  Christian  missionary. 

We  have  thus  the  singular  fact  before  us,  that  while  both 
Christianity  and  Mahommcdanism  had  their  origin  in  the  leading 
race  of  mankind,  the  ‘Caucasian,’  and  while  the  former  has 
hitherto  found  a  real  home  with  that  race  only,  the  latter  has 
been  imported,  and  embraced  without  reserve,  by  three  more, 
the  Tartar,  the  Malay,  and  the  Negro.  Nor  is  it  a  mere  corrupt 
or  degenerate  form  of  the  religion  which  has  thus  prevailed. 
Generally  speaking,  there  has  been  no  accommodation  with 
idolatry  :  the  faith  professed  even  by  the  most  recent  converts 
is  in  most  L  instances  pure,  and  their  devotion  to  the  one  God 
and  his  Prophet  unsectarian  in  its  character.  We  notice  this 
remarkable  circumstance,  not  as  drawing  any  special  inference 
from  it.  Our  knowledge,  avc  believe,  is  by  no  means  ripe  for 
deducing  any  such,  which  shall  be  more  than  an  amusement  for 
philosophic  ingenuity.  But  it  answers  only  too  conclusively 
those  sanguine  interpreters  of  the  future,  who  imagine  that  the 
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part  of  Mahometanism  in  the  history  of  the  world  is  nearly 
played  out 

And  yet  that  the  Mussulman  is  a  declining  religion  is  true 
enough,  if  we  confine  our  view  to  those  regions  of  the  world  in 
which  it  is  repressed  by  the  superior  energy  of  Christianity ; 
and  if  we  remember  also  that  this  decline  is  rather  relative  than 
positive — that  it  is  to  be  measured  less  by  what  Islam  has  lost 
than  what  the  Cross  has  gained,  not  so  much  by  territorial  con* 
quest,  as  by  the  spread  of  civilisation,  to  which  its  Eastern  rival 
is  utterly  and  irreconcilably  antagonistic. 

The  first  great  cause  of  that  decay,  and  that  want  of  adapt¬ 
ability  to  civilisation,  is  doubtless  the  fixed,  unchangeable  nature 
of  a  religion  embodied  in  a  series  of  positive  precepts,  written 
and  traditional. 

‘  Le  monotheisme  ne  sera  pas  toujours  une  cause  de  civilisation 
rapide,  ni  le  polytheisme  une  cause  de  barbaric.  Lc  genre  de  vie  des 
peuples  nomades  et  colonises  conservera  sur  eux  une  plus  grande 
influence.  Mais,  des  qu’un  systeme  religieux  aura  ete  formule  par 
un  prophete,  immortalise  dans  un  livre,  ce  systeme  pourra  acquerir  la 
plus  grand  influence  sur  I’avenir  des  peuples  qui  I’auront  adopte.  Le 
degrd  de  cette  influence  politique  et  morale  dependra  de  la  nettetd, 
de  r6tendue  des  preceptes  de  la  religion  nouvelle.  C5e3  prdeeptes 
embrassent-ils  tout?  renferment-ils  la  loi  enticre,  loi  politique,  loi 
civile,  loi  penale,  tout  s’y  trouve-t-il  invariablement  fixe,  interpret^, 
aprecic  par  avance,  decide  sans  appel?  11s  deviennent  une  barriere 
fatale  ou  doit  se  heurtcr  I’esprit  de  I’avenir ;  ils  substituent  au  lent 
progres  des  siecles,  I’expression  relativement  imparfaite  des  con- 
naissances  et  de  I’etat  moral  de  I’humanite,  a  une  epoque  quelconque 
de  son  developpement.  Seduit  par  une  vaine  apparence,  Thomme 
croit,  en  les  adoptant,  tenir  la  vdrite,  en  les  suivant,  posseder  toute  la 
sagesse ;  il  cesse  de  chercher,  de  poursuivre  cette  verite,  cette  sagesse, 
et,  des  lors,  ne  les  atteindra  jamais.  Des  lois,  bonnes  h  I’urigine, 
convenables  a  un  etat  social  peu  avan^d,  deriendront  de  jour  en  jour 
plus  insuflisantes,  et  paraitront  plus  imparfaites ;  mais  on  n’osera  ni 
les  changer,  ni  les  discuter  meme,  car  on  les  attribue  ii  Dieu,  et  la 
magistrature,  qui  en  a  re9u  le  depi^  est  lii  pour  les  defeudre.  Le 
Christian isme  a  sur  ces  religions  I’admirablc  avantage  de  n’etre  pas 
une  loi  concrete,  formulee  en  des  milieu  de  preceptes,  mais  sculcmcnt 
une  idee  plus  haute  que  les  preceptes,  qui  en  est  Tame  et  la  vie,  et 
permet  le  d6veloj)pement  graduel,  favorise  le  perfectionnement  de 
i’humanite.’  {De  Lauture,  pp.  134,  135.) 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  at  once 
with  the  total  want,  on  the  jiart  of  Mahometanism,  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  among  those  outward  helps  and  appliances  which  have 
been  regarded  (even  by  those  who  see  in  them  nothing  more 
sacred)  as  among  the  chief  subsidiary  causes  of  the  temporal 
success  of  Cluristianity.  The  religion  of  ISIahomet  has  no  mys- 
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teries,  no  church,  no  altars,  no  sacrifice  or  offering,  no  sacr^ 
ments,  no  priesthood:  its  so-called  priests  are  like  those  of 
Protestants,  ministers  of  public  worship,  teachers  and  preachers, 
and  nothing  more.  The  sanctity  which  attaches  by  usage  to 
places  and  objects  is  almost  wholly  an  excrescence  superadded 
by  sectarianism  to  the  faith  —  not  any  substantial  part  of  it. 
And  M.  de  Lauture  brings  prominently  forward  this  singu¬ 
larity — that  the  religious  orders  of  Islam,  which  have  been  so 
often  likened  to  those  of  Kome  and  the  Eastern  church,  are  in 
reality  its  secret  enemies  instead  of  its  sworn  defenders. 

*  Rien  de  semblable  ne  se  passe  en  Orient ;  la  pas  d’infaillibilite, 
pas  de  discipline  efficace ;  des  ordres  religieux,  attribuant  leur  pre  ■ 
micro  origine  aux  Khalifes  legitimes,  comme  les  mevlevis  ^  Abou- 
Bekcr  gueri  par  le  Prophete,  et  tournant  dans  la  caverne,  les  bektachi 
a  Ali,  et  d’autres  ^  Omar,  no  font  que  cacher  sous  ce  specieux 
mensonge  leur  origine  hindo-persane,  en  meme  terns  qu’ils  reveteut 
du  manteau  do  I’lslamismc  leurs  doctrines  secretes,  reminiscences  do 
cellos  que  Pythagore  apportait  a  la  Grece,  ou  de  cellos  qu’Epicure 
enseignait,  et  que  I’immortel  Lucrece  nous  a  fait  connaitre. 

*  Les  bektachis,  dont  la  fondation  remonte  k  Hadji-Bektach,  qui 
sous  Oskhan  I.  benit  les  janissaires,  en  sont  le  plus  remarquable 
exemple ;  soit  quo  Hadji-Bektach  ait  lui-meme  professe  leurs  doc¬ 
trines  actuelles,  soit  qu’elles  ne  se  soient  glissees  qu’apres  lui  parmi 
ses  sectateurs  apparents,  ces  doctrines  n’ont  avec  I’Islamisme  aucun 
point  de  contact.  Affectant  en  public  un  foi  vive,  une  devotion 
ardente,  e’est  dans  I’interieur  de  ses  couvens,  loin  des  regards 
indiscrets  de  la  foulc,  dcartant  memo  ceux  des  derviches  d’un  autre 
ordre,  que  le  vrai  bektachi  se  revile ;  si,  dans  la  rue,  pour  saluer  un 
frfere,  il  appuie  k  ses  Ifevres  comme  le  Dieu  du  silence  I’indez  bien 
ouvert  de  sa  main  droite,  e’est,  dit-il  au  profane,  pour  rappeler  le 
geste  qui  dans  la  priere  accompagne  la  profession  de  foi  de  I’lslamisme. 
A  peine  cependant  a-t-il  franchi  les  murs  qui  le  derobent  h  la  curi- 
ositc  hostile  des  ulemas  que  sa  profession  de  foi  devient  une  autre. 
Chaque  ame  humainc,  dit-il,  est  une  portion  de  la  divinite,  et  la 
divinite  ne  reside  que  dans  I’homme.  L’ame  etcrnelle  servie  par  des 
organcs  perissables  change  constamment  de  demeure,  mais  sans  quit¬ 
ter  la  terre ;  le  ciel  et  I’enfer  seraient  des  fables,  si  la  terre  n’etait 
elle-meme  un  paradis  pour  I’horame  initie  aux  raysteres  du  plaisir,  et 
que  la  mort,  ce  mensonge  lugubre,  I’enfer,  ce  mensonge  terrible,  ont 
cess^  d’effrayer.  Toute  la  morale  consiste  it  jouir  des  biens  du  monde 
sans  nuire  a  autrui,  et  tout  ce  qui  ne  fait  de  mal  a  personne  est  licite 
et  indifferent.  Le  sage  est  neanmoins  celui  qui  regie  des  jouissances  ; 
car  le  plaisir  est  une  science  ijui  a  ses  degres,  un  mystere  qui 
peu-a-peu  se  decouvre  a  I’oeil  des  inities.  De  toutes  ces  jouissances, 
la  plus  vive  est  la  contemplation,  qui  devient  la  reverie  et  la  vision 
cdleste. 

‘  La  contemplation  ddgenere  souvent  parmi  les  Bektachis  en  hallu¬ 
cination  ;  e’est  aux  substances  enivrantes,  mais  surtout  au  hachich 
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qn’elle  emprunte  ce  dernier  caractere.  Revolutionnaires  en  politique, 
toujours  remnants  et  allies  fideles  des  janissaires,  les  Bektachis,  frapp4s 
avec  eux,  leur  ont  cependant  survecu ;  leur  influence  a  reparu ;  le 
nombre  de  ceux  de  Icurs  aflilies  qui  n’habitent  pas  les  couvents  est 
enorme  en  Asie,  et  dans  la  Turquie  d’Europe ;  a  Constantinople,  je 
I’ai  entendu  evaluer  a  un  tiers  des  habitans  de  cette  ville.  L’Islamisme 
est  chez  les  Turcs  mine  par  I’action  incessante  des  ordres  religieux; 
mais  ce  peril  a  existe  de  tout  terns,  et  s’est  montrc  quelquefois  bien 
plus  redoutable  qu’il  nc  Test  aujourd’hui.  II  ne  menace  d’ailleurs 
que  I’Europe  et  I’Asie ;  on  n’a  pas  a  le  |  redouter  en  Afrique.’ 
(Pp.  202,  203.) 

These  affiliated  orders,  in  short,  play  the  same  undermining 
part  in  Turkey  which  is  performed  by  the  Sufee  associations  in 
more  eastern  countries ;  and  Dr.  Newman  is  quite  mistaken 
(except  as  regards  the  name)  in  supposing  that  there  is  no 
Sufeeism  among  the  Turks.  The  Templars  (in  their  later 
days)  present  the  only  analogous  case  among  Christian  orders; 
and  these  doubtless  brought  back  their  mystic  epicureanism 
from  the  Holy  Land:  perhaps  from  contact  with  the  followers  of 
the  Scheik  el  Djebel,  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  who,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  French  author,  were  Sufees,  and  found  their  im£^- 
nary  ‘  Paradise  of  Sin  ’  in  the  fumes  of  ‘  haschich.’ 

As  the  religion  of  Mahomet  has  no  church,  so  it  likewise  has 
no  state,  no  consecrated  form  of  political  government,  no  prin¬ 
ciple  of  religious  loyalty.  Its  only  re^  legitimacy  expired 
with  the  four  first  Caliphs.  In  Turkey  and  Morocco,  per¬ 
haps  some  other  Mahometan  states,  hereditary  monarchy*  is  no 
doubt  recognised  by  the  political  habits  of  the  people  ;  but  the 
imperfection  of  the  system  and  vague  notions  respecting  descent 
are  evinced  by  the  practice,  scarcely  yet  obsolete,  of  general 
massacre  of  the  male  seed-royal,  whenever  ‘  Amurath  an 
*  Amurath  succeeds,’  in  order  to  extinguish  the  chance  of 
rivalry. 

‘  The  spirit  of  Islamism,’  says  M.  de  Lauture,  ‘  is  democratic.  Men 
are  equal,  says  the  Prophet,  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb.  His  own 
descendants,  the  Sheriffs,  the  Seyds,  have  no  doubt  always  enjoyed 
a  certain  amount  of  consideration ;  but  their  preeminence,  purely 
theoretical,  gives  them  no  practical  advantages  in  life.  Many  are 
constantly  found  in  the  most  humble  condition,  and  even  in  abject 
poverty.  This  absence  of  all  aristocracy,  this  fatal  level  which 
abases  the  loftiest  individualities,  the  substitution  of  favour  for  merit, 
and  of  intrigue  for  birth,  are  not  the  least  active  among  the  causes  of 
the  decay  of  the  T urks,  and  of  the  weakness  and  corruption  of  their 
government.’  (P.  168). 

This  democratic  spirit,  be  it  observed,  is  not  among  the 
Moslem  a  jealous,  eager  impulse,  as  among  western  populations 
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still  galled  from  the  old  chmns  of  feudalism ;  it  is  a  tranquil, 
profound,  unvarying  sentiment,  proud  at  once  and  humble, 
compounded  of  the  sense  of  common  equality  among  men  and 
common  submission  under  an  overruling  destiny.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary,  in  our  days,  to  show  how  well  such  a  spirit  agrees 
with  that  of  apathetic  political  resignation,  and  with  a  total 
absence  even  of  the  idea  of  political  rights.  And  hence  the 
great  Mussulman  world  lives  on  from  age  to  age,  under  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  fortuitous  transitory  despotisms,  which  seem  but  to 
struggle  for  their  petty  day  through  the  ordinary  course  of 
oppression  and  injustice,  and  then  perish  without  leaving  a 
memorial. 

Is  the  religion,  thus  remarkably  destitute  of  many  of  the 
most  obvious  sources  of  stability,  held  together  to  any  real 
extent  by  the  strong  and  exclusive  fanaticism  of  its  people? 
Are  the  Mahometans  of  our  time  intolerant  ?  ‘  The  religion 

*  which  Mohammed  established,’  says  Mr.  Davis,  ‘  breathes  the 
‘  same  spirit  of  hatred  towards  infidels  now,  as  it  did  when  it  was 

*  first  introduced.’  ‘  Les  Musulmans  accuses  de  fanatisme,  se  sont 
‘  au  contraire  perdus  par  la  tolerance,’  replies  M.  de  Lauture. 
Such  are  the  flat  contradictions  with  which  we  meet  every  day, 
in  writers  not  ill-versed  in  their  subject ;  there  is  no  point  on 
which  there  is  less  agreement  than  this.  Truth,  as  usual  in 
such  cases,  seems  to  be  discoverable  in  both  views  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  ;  but  truth  which  cannot  be  fairly  eliminated  without  some 
difficulty. 

That  Alahometanism  should  be  tolerant,  if  it  followed  its 
own  first  principles,  is  sufficiently  well  known.  The  commands 
of  the  Prophet  on  that  head  are  clear,  and  cannot  be  evaded. 
Infidels  (Christians  and  Jews  at  least)  are  to  be  subdued,  not 
persecuted.  ‘  There  must  be  no  violence  in  matters  of  religion,’ 
says  the  Koran ;  ‘  God  directeth  whom  he  pleaseth  in  the  right 
‘  way.’  And  all  the  earliest  and  purest  tradition  of  Islam 
teaches  the  same  lesson.  The  early  Caliphs,  the  most  famous 
saints,  have  all  left  some  precepts  of  gentleness  towards  the  un¬ 
believer  embodied  in  their  legendary  history.  Nor  have  there 
been  wanting  at  all  times  enlightened  Moslems  who  have  acted 
and  taught  in  the  true  spirit  of  their  religion  in  this  respect. 
But  the  general  result  of  twelve  centuries  has  proved  how  in- 
eflicacious  the  positive  precepts  of  a  moral  legislator  almost  in¬ 
variably  prove,  in  comparison  with  the  spirit  which  those  precepts 
'indirectly  produce. 

The  bigotry  and  intolerance  of  Mussulmen  are  not  the  product 
of  doctrine,  but  of  that  intense  spiritual  self-exaltation  which 
is  engendered  by  what  Isaac  Taylor  has  emphatically  termed 
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‘  the  religion  of  Pride;’  the  conviction  of  their  own  moral  supe¬ 
riority  to  all  who  do  not  share  in  their  belief.  In  this  respect 
again  there  is  an  analogy,  often  remarked  by  controversialists, 
between  some  tnuts  in  their  history  and  that  of  Protestant 
sects.  Intolerance  is  directly  contrary  to  the  fundamental  pre¬ 
cept  on  which  alone  Protestantism  can  rest,  that  of  liberty  of 
judgment ;  and  yet  Protestant  intolerance  has  been  as  bitter  as 
enlightenment  and  civilisation  would  allow.  The  spirit  of  re¬ 
ligious  pride,  which  its  creed  has  too  often  nourished,  has  been 
so  powerful  as  to  obliterate  the  results  of  that  creed’s  direct 
elementary  teaching. 

Here,  again,  we  trace  the  fundamental  difference  between  the 
mode  in  which  the  two  religions,  Christian  and  Mahometan, 
convey  moral  truth.  The  Bible  does  not  condemn  in  terms 
religious  persecution.  There  is  no  direct  precept  against  it. 
On  the  contrary,  there  are  many  which,  as  we  too  well  know, 
fanaticism  has  wrested  at  all  times  to  its  own  mad  purposes. 
The  early  traditions  of  our  faith  convey  no  lessons  against  it. 
Our  saints  and  martyrs,  whatever  other  lesson  they  may  read, 
rarely  enough  preach  to  us  one  sentence  on  the  inestimable 
truth  of  religious  forbearance.  And  yet,  through  all  this  cloud 
of  misunderstanding  and  prejudice,  the  plain  clear  truth  of  the 
religion — not  express,  but  implied  and  j)ervading, — has  so  gra¬ 
dually  wrought  its  way,  that  whatever  vitality  the  old  spirit  of 
persecution  may  still  possess,  any  downright  possession  of  it  is 
become  almost  as  rare  as  any  public  recognition  of  the  contrary 
principle  would  have  been  in  the  days  of  Saint  Bernard  or 
Saint  Louis. 

Mahometanism,  on  the  contrary,  has  remained  stationary  in 
this  as  in  other  respects.  There  is  no  development  in  it  of  new 
life — no  spirit  of  progress  breathes  on  the  dry  bones.  The 
letter  of  the  Koran  remains,  as  at  the  beginning,  the  watchword 
of  enlightened  and  comprehensive  tolerance  among  the  liberal. 
The  undercurrent  of  fanaticism,  fed  by  spiritual  pride,  counter¬ 
acts  as  effectively  as  ever  its  wholesome  lessons  among  the  more 
prejudiced  classes.  We  must  not  form  our  notions  on  this 
subject  from  the  state  of  things  now  prevailing  in  the  regions 
conterminous  to  the  two  religions,  where  the  ascendancy  of  the 
Cross  has  terrified  the  Moslem  into  toleration,  but  go  to  Fez  or 
to  Bokhara,  or  with  Mr.  Davis  within  the  precincts  of  the  Holy 
City  of  Cairouan,  rarely  visited  by  an  unbeliever:  —  ‘  How 

*  many  were  mechanically  counting  the  beads  on  their  rosaries, 

*  pronouncing,  as  each  fell,  either  the  name  of  God  or  one  of  his 

*  attributes,  and,  on  observing  us,  interpolated  a  curse  on  our 
‘  heads !  This  was  sufficiently  evident  to  us  when  we  observed 
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*  that  peculiar  distortion  of  the  countenance,  accompanied  by 
‘  the  grinding  of  the  teeth  and  the  wagging  of  the  head.  Poor 
‘  people  I  I  could  not  help  pitying  them.  The  spirit  of  their 
‘  forefathers  is  still  within  them.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  74.) 

*  The  wars,’  says  Mr.  Davis,  *  which  the  French  have  carried 

*  on  with  the  Arabs  of  Algeria,  since  the  year  1830,  have  amply 

*  supplied  the  Sahara  with  deserters,  and  these  have  formed 

*  capital  scope  for  the  exercise  of  the  Mohammedan  conversion 

*  spirit.’  Two  of  a  party  of  deserters  from  the  French  foreign 

legion  were  (he  tells  us)  actually  burned  alive  in  a  frontier  vil¬ 
lage  of  Tunis,  *  for  refusing  to  repeat  the  Mohammedan  symbol 
‘  of  faith — “  There  is  no  God  but  God,  and  IVIahoraet  is  the 
*“  Prophet  of  God.”’  An  Italian  deserter,  who  had  been  set  to 
cast  cannon  for  the  Sheikh  of  Tuggurt,  in  a  fit  of  impatience  at 
some  interruption  by  the  Arabs,  ‘cursed  their  religion.’  He 
was  instantly  stoned,  and  the  Sheikh  ordered  all  his  family  to 
be  put  to  death ;  his  wife  was  murdered ;  a  girl  of  twelve  years  i 

old  saved  her  life  by  submitting  to  conversion.  We  might  mul¬ 
tiply  instances  from  Mr.  Davis’  pages,  but  enough  has  been  said 
to  show  that  the  Tunisians  of  the  interior,  where  they  stand  in 
no  fear  of  Christian  ships  and  consuls,  are  no  degenerate  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  subjects  of  those  bloody  Almohades,  who 
trampled  into  utter  annihilation  the  numerous  churches  of 
Northern  Africa. 

Such  is  the  testimony  which  the  most  observant  writers  of 
the  present  day  appear  to  bear  to  the  actual  condition  of  Maho¬ 
metanism  ;  to  its  essential  permanence  throughout  its  vast 
dominions,  and  the  continuance  of  its  conquering  and  converting 
spirit ;  to  the  permanence,  also,  of  that  unchangeable  state  of 
disorder  and  disintegration,  which  seems  to  render  all  progress 
impossible,  and  yet  which  it  is  a  great  error  to  eonfound  too 
generally  with  decline :  to  its  truth  and  its  falsehood,  its  gran¬ 
deur  and  meanness,  its  incapacity  to  admit  some  of  the  vices,  as 
well  as  the  many  virtues,  of  that  civilisation  which,  after  centu¬ 
ries  of  contact,  cannot  advance  a  step  within  its  precincts. 

Many  lessons  may  be  deduced  from  their  observations,  but  the 
best  of  all  is,  the  trivial  one  of  ‘  quietness  and  confidence ;  ’  to 
leave  to  interpreters  of  prophecy,  on  the  one  hand,  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  apostles  of  ‘  progress’  on  the  other,  the  belief  in  mighty 
and  fundamental  changes  as  imminent  on  any  slight  disturbance 
of  the  political  surface  of  the  world  ;  to  remember  that,  as  the 
wit  of  man  has  failed  either  to  arrest,  or  well  to  comprehend, 
the  causes  of  the  spread  and  permanence  of  this  vast  imposture, 
so  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  it  can  either  prognosticate  or 
accelerate  their  termination. 
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Abt.  IV.  —  1.  Reports  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Railway 
and  Canal  Bills  ;  together  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence,  ^c. 
1853. 

2.  A  History  of  the  English  Railway  ;  its  Social  Relations  and 
Revelations.  1820-1845.  By  JoHN  FranciS.  2  vols. 

j^ELiEVERS  in  the  intrinsic  virtues  of  political  forms  might 
draw  an  instructive  lesson  from  the  politics  of  our  railways. 
If  there  needs  a  conclusive  proof  that  the  most  carefully  framed 
constitutions  are  worthless,  unless  they  be  embodiments  of  the 
popular  character,  —  if  there  needs  a  conclusive  proof  that 
governmental  arrangements  in  advance  of  the  time  will  in¬ 
evitably  lapse  back  into  congruity  with  the  time ;  such  proof 
may  be  found  over  and  over  again  repeated  in  the  current 
history  of  joint-stock  enterprises.  As  devised  by  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament,  the  administrations  of  our  public  companies  are  almost 
purely  democratic.  The  representative  system  is  carried  out  in 
them  with  scarcely  a  check.  Shareholders  elect  their  directors, 
directors  their  chairman ;  there  is  an  annual  retirement  of  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  board,  giving  facilities  for  superseding 
them;  and,  by  this  means,  the  whole  ruling  body  may  be 
changed  in  periods  varying  from  three  to  five  years.  Yet, 
not  only  are  the  characteristic  vices  of  our  political  state  repro¬ 
duced  in  each  of  these  mercantile  corporations  —  some  even  in 
an  intenser  degree,  —  but  the  very  form  of  government,  whilst 
remaining  nominally  democratic,  is  substantially  so  remodelled 
as  to  become  a  miniature  of  our  national  constitution.  The 
direction,  ceasing  to  fulfil  its  theory  as  a  deliberative  body 
whose  members  possess  like  powers,  falls  under  the  control  of 
some  one  member  of  superior  cunning,  will,  or  wealth,  to  whom 
the  majority  become  so  subordinate,  that  the  decision  on  every 
question  depends  on  the  course  he  takes.  Proprietors,  instead 
of  constantly  exercising  their  franchise,  allow  it  to  become  on 
all  ordinary  occasions  a  dead  letter ;  retiring  directors  are  so 
habitually  re-elected  without  opposition,  and  have  so  great  a 
power  of  insuring  their  own  re-election  when  opposed,  that  the 
board  becomes  practically  a  close  body  ;  and  it  is  only  when  the 
misgovemment  grows  extreme  enough  to  produce  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  agitation  among  the  shareholders  that  any  change  can 
be  effected.  Thus,  a  mixture  of  the  monarchic,  the  aristo¬ 
cratic,  and  the  democratic  elements  is  repeated  with  such  modi¬ 
fications  only  as  the  circumstances  involve.  The  modes  of 
action,  too,  are  substantially  the  same ;  save  in  this,  that  the 
copy  outruns  the  original.  Threats  of  resignation,  which  minis- 
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tries  hold  out  in  extreme  cases,  are  commonly  made  by  railway 
boards  to  stave-olF  a  disagreeable  inquiry.  By  no  means  re¬ 
garding  themselves  as  servants  of  the  shareholders,  directors 
rebel  against  dictation  from  them ;  and  frequently  construe  any 
amendment  they  may  urge  into  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence. 
At  half-yearly  meetings,  disagreeable  criticisms  and  objections 
are  met  by  the  chairman  with  the  remark,  that  if  the  share¬ 
holders  cannot  trust  his  colleagues  and  himself,  they  had  better 
choose  others.  With  most,  this  assumption  of  offended  dignity 
tells;  and,  under  the  fear  that  the  company’s  interests  may 
suffer  from  any  disturbance,  measures  quite  at  variance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  proprietary  are  allowed  to  be  carried.  The 
parallel  holds  yet  further.  If  it  be  true  of  national  adminis¬ 
trations,  that  those  in  office  count  on  the  support  of  all  public 
mployh,  it  is  not  less  true  of  incorporated  companies,  that  the 
directors  are  greatly  aided  by  their  officials  in  their  struggles 
with  shareholders.  If,  in  times  past,  there  have  been  ministries 
who  spent  public  money  to  secure  party  ends,  there  are,  in  times 
present,  railway  boards  who  use  the  funds  of  the  shareholders 
to  defeat  the  shareholders.  Nay,  even  in  detail,  the  similarity 
is  maintained.  Like  their  prototype,  joint-stock  companies 
have  their  expensive  election  contests,  managed  by  election 
committees,  employing  election  agents ;  they  have  their  can¬ 
vassing  with  its  sundry  illegitimate  accompaniments ;  they  have 
their  occasional  manufacture  of  fraudulent  votes.  And,  as  a 
general  result,  that  class-legislation,  which,  until  of  late,  was 
habitually  charged  against  statesmen,  is  now  habitually  dis¬ 
played  in  the  proceedings  of  these  trading  associations ;  consti¬ 
tuted  though  they  are  on  purely  representative  principles. 

These  last  assertions  will  probably  surprise  not  a  few.  The 
general  public  who  have  little  or  no  direct  interest  in  railway 
matters,  —  who  never  see  a  rmlway  journal,  and  who  skip  the 
reports  of  half-yearly  meetings  that  appear  in  the  daily  papers — 
are  under  the  impression  that  dishonesties  akin  to  those  gigantic 
ones  so  notorious  during  the  mania,  are  no  longer  committed. 
They  do  not  forget  the  doings  of  stags  and  stock-jobbers  and 
runaway  directors ;  they  remember  how  men  of  straw  held 
shares  amounting  to  100,000/.  and  even  200,000/.;  how  nu¬ 
merous  directorates  were  filled  by  the  same  persons — one 
having  a  seat  at  twenty-three  boards ;  how  subscription  con¬ 
tracts  were  made  up  with  signatures  bought  at  10«.  and  4s. 
each,  and  porters  and  errand-boys  made  themselves  liable  for 
30,000/.  and  40,000/.  apiece.  They  can  narrate  how  boards  kept 
their  books  in  cypher ;  made  false  registries,  and  refrained  from 
recording  their  proceedings  in  minute  books ;  how  in  one  com- 
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pany,  half  a  million  of  capital  was  down  to  unreal  names ;  how 
in  another,  directors  bought  for  account  more  shares  than  they 
issued,  and  so  forced  up  the  price ;  and  how  in  many  others, 
they  repurchased  for  the  company  their  own  shares,  paying 
themselves  wdth  the  depositors’  money.  But,  though  more  or 
less  aware  of  the  iniquities  that  have  been  practised,  the  gene¬ 
rality  think  of  them  solely  as  the  accompaniments  of  bubble 
schemes.  !More  recent  enterprises  they  know  to  have  been  bon& 
Jide  ones,  mostly  carried  out  by  old- established  companies ;  and 
knowing  this,  they  do  not  suspect  that  in  the  getting  up  of 
branch  lines  and  extensions,  there  are  chicaneries  near  akin  to 
those  of  Capcl  Court,  and  quite  as  disastrous  in  their  ultimate 
results.  Associating  the  ideas  of  wealth  and  respectability,  and 
habitually  using  respectability  as  synonymous  with  morality, 
it  seems  to  them  incredible,  that  many  of  the  large  Ci\pitalists 
and  men  of  station  who  administer  railway  aftairs  should  be 
guilty  of  indirectly  enriching  themselves  at  the  expense  of  their 
constituents.  True,  they  occasionally  meet  with  a  law  report, 
disclosing  some  enormous  fraud,  or  read  a  ‘Times’  leader,  charac¬ 
terising  directorial  acts  in  terms  that  are  held  libellous;  but 
they  regard  the  cases  thus  brought  to  light  as  entirely  excep¬ 
tional  :  and,  under  that  feeling  of  loyalty  which  ever  idealises 
men  in  authority,  they  constantly  tend  towards  the  conviction, 
if  not  that  directors  can  do  no  wrong,  yet  that  they  are  very 
unlikely  to  do  wTong. 

A  history  of  railway  management  and  railway  intrigue,  how¬ 
ever,  would  quickly  undeceive  them.  In  such  a  history,  the 
doings  of  projectors  and  the  mysteries  of  the  share-market 
would  occupy  less  space  than  the  analysis  of  the  multiform  dis¬ 
honesties  that  have  been  committed  since  1845,  and  the  genesis 
of  that  elaborate  system  of  tactics  by  which  companies  are  be¬ 
trayed  into  ruinous  undertakings  that  benefit  the  few  at  the  cost 
of  the  many.  Such  a  history  would  not  only  have  to  detail  the 
doings  of  the  personage  famed  for  ‘  making  things  pleasant ;  ’ 
nor  w'ould  it  have  merely  to  add  the  misdeeds  of  his  colleagues ; 
but  it  would  have  to  describe  the  kindred  corruptness  of  other 
railway  administrations.  From  the  published  report  of  an  in¬ 
vestigation  committee  it  would  be  shown  how,  not  many  years 
since,  the  directors  of  one  of  our  lines  allotted  among  themselves 
15,000  new  shares  then  at  a  premium  in  the  market, — how 
to  pay  the  deposits  on  these  shares  they  used  the  company’s 
funds,  —  how  one  of  their  number  thus  accommodated  himself 
in  meeting  both  deposits  and  calls  to  the  extent  of  more  than 
80,000/.  We  should  also  read  in  it  of  directors  who  made 
loans  to  themselves  out  of  the  company’s  floating  balances  at  a 
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low  rate  of  interest  when  the  market  rate  was  high ;  and  who 
paid  themselves  larger  salaries  than  those  assigned;  entering  the 
difference  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  ledger  under  the  head  of 
‘  petty  disbursements.’  There  would  be  documents  showing  that 
the  proxies  enabling  boards  to  carry  contested  measures  have 
in  some  cases  been  obtmned  by  garbled  statements ;  and,  again, 
that  proxies  given  for  a  specific  purpose  have  been  used  for 
other  purposes.  One  of  our  companies  would  be  proved  to  have 
projected  a  line,  serving  as  a  feeder,  for  which  it  obtained  share¬ 
holders  by  offering  a  guaranteed  dividend,  which,  though  under¬ 
stood  by  the  public  to  be  unconditional,  was  really  contingent 
upon  a  condition  not  likely  to  be  fulfilled.  The  managers  of 
another  company  would  be  convicted  of  having  carried  party 
measures  by  the  aid  of  preference  shares  standing  in  the  names 
of  station  masters ;  and  of  being  aided  by  the  proxies  of  the 
secretary’s  children  too  young  to  write. 

That  the  corruptions  here  glanced  at  are  not  mere  exceptional 
evils,  but  result  from  some  deep-seated  vice  ramifying  through¬ 
out  our  system  of  railway  government,  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  simple  fact  that  notwithstanding  the  depreciation  of  railway 
dividends  produced  by  the  extension  policy,  that  policy  has  been 
year  after  year  continued.  Does  any  tradesman,  who,  having 
enlarged  his  shop,  finds  a  proportionate  diminution  in  his  rate  of 
profit,  go  on,  even  under  the  stimulus  of  competition,  making 
further  enlargements  at  the  cost  of  further  diminutions  ?  Does 
any  merchant,  however  strong  his  desire  to  take  away  an  op¬ 
ponent’s  markets,  make  successive  mortgages  on  his  capital,  and 
pay  for  each  sum  thus  raised  a  higher  interest  than  he  gains  by 
trying  with  it  ?  Yet  this  course,  so  absurd  that  no  one  would 
insult  a  private  individual  by  asking  him  to  follow  it,  is  the 
course  which  railway  boards  at  meeting  after  meeting  persuade 
their  clients  to  pursue.  Since  1845,  when  the  dividends  of 
our  leading  lines  ranged  from  8  to  10  per  cent.,  they  have, 
notwithstanding  an  ever  growing  traffic,  fallen  from  10  per  cent, 
to  5,  from  8  to  4,  from  9  to  3^ ;  and  yet  the  system  of  ex¬ 
tensions,  leases  and  guarantees,  notoriously  the  cause  of  this, 
has  been  year  by  year  persevered  in.  Is  there  not  something 
needing  explanation  here  —  something  more  than  the  world 
is  allowed  to  see  ?  If  there  be  any  one  to  whom  the  broad 
fact  of  obstinate  persistence  in  unprofitable  expenditure  does 
not  alone  carry  the  conviction  that  sinister  influences  are  at 
work,  let  him  read  the  seductive  statements  by  which  share¬ 
holders  are  led  to  authorise  new  projects,  and  then  compare 
these  with  the  proved  results.  Let  him  look  at  t’lie  estimated 
cost,  anticipated  traffic,  and  calculated  dividend  on  some  pro- 
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posed  branch  line ;  let  him  observe  how  the  proprietaiy,  before 
whom  the  scheme  is  laid,  are  induced  to  approve  it  as  promising 
a  fair  return ;  and  then  let  him  contemplate,  in  the  resulting 
depreciation  of  stock,  the  extent  of  their  loss.  Is  there  any 
avoiding  the  inference?  Clearly,  railway  shareholders  can 
never  have  habitually  voted  for  new  undertakings  which  they 
knew  would  be  injurious  to  them.  Every  one  knows,  however, 
that  these  new  undertakings  have  almost  uniformly  proved  in¬ 
jurious  to  them.  Obviously,  therefore,  railway  shareholders 
have  been  continually  deluded  by  false  representations.  The 
only  possible  escape  from  this  conclusion  is  in  the  belief  that 
boards  and  their  officers  have  been  themselves  deceived ;  and 
were  the  discrepancies  between  promises  and  results  occasional 
only,  there  would  be  grounds  for  this  lenient  interpretation. 
But  to  suppose  that  a  railway  government  should  repeatedly 
make  such  mistakes,  and  yet  gain  no  wisdom  from  disastrous 
experiences — should  after  a  dozen  disappointments  again  mis¬ 
lead  half-yearly  meetings  by  bright  anticipations  into  dark 
realities,  and  all  in  good  faith — tuxes  credulity  somewhat  too 
far.  Even  then  were  there  no  demonstrated  iniquities  to  rouse 
suspicion,  we  think  that  the  continuous  depreciation  in  the  value 
of  railway  stock,  the  determined  perseverance  of  boards  in  the 
policy  that  has  produced  this  depreciation,  and  the  proved  un¬ 
truth  of  the  statements  by  which  they  have  induced  share¬ 
holders  to  sanction  this  policy,  would  of  themselves  suffice  to 
show  the  essential  viciousness  of  railway  administration. 

That  the  existing  evils,  and  the  causes  conspiring  to  produce 
them,  may  be  the  better  understood,  it  will  be  needful  briefly 
to  glance  at  the  mode  in  which  the  system  of  extensions  grew 
up.  Earliest  among  the  incentives  to  it  was  a  feeling  of  rivalry. 
Even  whilst  yet  their  main  lines  were  unmade,  a  contest  for 
supremacy  arose  between  our  two  greatest  companies.  This 
presently  generated  a  confirmed  antagonism  ;  and  the  same  im¬ 
pulse  which  in  election  contests  and  the  like  has  frequently  led 
to  the  squandering  of  a  fortune  to  gain  a  victory,  has  largely 
aided  to  make  each  of  these  great  rivals  submit  to  repeated 
sacrifices  rather  than  be  beaten.  Feuds  of  like  nature  are  in 
other  cases  perpetually  prompting  boards  to  make  aggressions 
on  each  others’  territory — every  attack  on  the  one  side  leading 
to  a  reprisal  on  the  other ;  and  so  violent  is  the  hostility  occa¬ 
sionally  produced,  that  directors  might  be  pointed  out  whose 
votes  are  wholly  determined  by  the  desire  to  be  revenged  on 
their  opponents.  Among  the  first  methods  by  which  leading 
companies  sought  to  strengthen  themselves  and  weaken  their 
competitors,  was  the  leasing  or  purchase  of  subordinate  neigh- 
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bouring  lines.  Of  course  those  to  whom  overtures  were  made, 
obtained  bids  from  both  sides;  and  it  naturally  resulted  that 
the  first  sales  thus  effected,  being  at  prices  far  above  the  real 
values,  brought  great  profits  to  the  sellers.  What  resulted  ? 
After  a  few  recurrences  of  this  proceeding,  it  was  clearly  per¬ 
ceived  by  quick-witted  speculators  that  the  making  of  lines  so 
circumstanced  as  to  be  bid  for  by  competing  companies,  would 
be  a  lucrative  policy.  Shareholders  who  had  once  pocketed 
these  large  and  easily-made  gains,  were  eager  to  repeat  the  pro¬ 
cess  ;  and  cast  about  for  districts  in  which  it  might  be  done. 
Even  the  directors  of  the  companies  by  whom  these  high  prices 
were  given,  were  under  the  temptation  to  aid  in  this ;  for  it  was 
manifest  to  them  that  by  obtaining  a  larger  interest  in  any  such 
new  undertaking  than  they  possessed  in  the  purchasing  com¬ 
pany,  and  by  using  their  influence  in  the  purchasing  company 
to  obtain  a  good  price  or  guarantee  for  the  new  undertaking,  a 
great  advantage  would  be  gained ;  and  that  this  motive  has  been 
largely  operative,  railway  history  abundantly  proves.  Once 
commenced,  sundry  other  influences  conspired  to  stimulate 
this  making  of  feeders  and  extensions.  The  non-closure  of 
capital  accounts  rendered  possible  the  ‘  cooking  ’  of  dividends, 
which  was  at  one  period  carried  to  a  great  extent.  Under 
various  incentives,  speculative  and  other,  expenditure  that  should 
have  been  charged  against  revenue  was  charged  against  capital ; 
works  and  rolling  stock  were  allowed  to  go  unrepaired,  or  in- 
sufiicient  additions  made  to  them,  by  which  means  the  current 
expenses  were  rendered  delusively  small ;  long-credit  agree¬ 
ments  with  contractors  permitted  sundry  disbursements  that 
had  been  virtually  made  to  be  kept  out  of  the  accounts ;  and 
thus  the  net  returns  were  made  to  appear  much  greater  than 
they  really  were.  Naturally  the  new  undertakings  put  before 
the  monied  world  by  companies  whose  stock  and  dividends  had 
been  thus  artificially  raised,  were  received  with  proportionate 
favour.  Under  the  prestige  of  their  parentage  their  shares 
came  out  at  high  premiums,  bringing  large  profits  to  the  pro¬ 
jectors.  The  hint  was  soon  taken ;  and  it  presently  became  an 
established  policy,  under  the  auspices  of  a  prosperity  either  real 
or  mock,  to  get  up  these  subsidiary  lines  —  ‘  calves  ’  as  they 
were  called  in  the  slang  of  the  initiated  —  and  to  trafliic  in  the 
premiums  their  shares  commanded.  Meanwhile  had  been  de¬ 
veloping  a  secondary  set  of  influences  which  also  contributed  to 
foster  unwise  enter|)rises  ;  namely,  the  business  interests  of  the 
lawyers,  engineers,  contractors,  and  others  directly  or  indirectly 
employed  in  railway  construction.  The  methods  of  projecting 
and  carrying  new  schemes  could  not  fail,  in  the  course  of  years. 
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to  become  familiar  to  all  persons  concerned ;  and  there  could 
not  fail  to  grow  up  amongst  them  a  concerted  system  of  tactics 
calculated  to  achieve  their  common  end.  Thus  partly  from  the 
jealousy  of  rival  hoards,  partly  from  the  avarice  of  shareholders 
in  purchased  lines,  partly  from  the  dishonest  schemings  of 
directors,  partly  from  the  manoeuvres  of  those  whose  business  it 
is  to  carry  out  the  projects  legally  authorised,  partly,  and 
perhaps  mainly,  from  the  delusive  appearance  of  prosperity 
maintained  by  many  established  companies,  there  came  the 
wild  speculations  of  1844  and  1845.  The  consequent  disasters, 
whilst  they  pretty  well  destroyed  the  last  of  these  incentives, 
left  the  rest  much  as  they  were.  Though  the  painfully-unde¬ 
ceived  public  have  ceased  to  aid  as  they  once  did,  the  various 
private  interests  that  had  grown  up  have  since  been  working 
together  as  before ;  have  developed  their  systems  of  co-operation 
into  still  more  complex  and  subtle  forms ;  and  are  even  now 
daily  thrusting  unfortunate  shareholders  into  losing  under¬ 
takings. 

Before  proceeding  to  analyse  the  existing  state  of  things, 
however,  we  would  have  it  clearly  understood  that  we  do  not 
suppose  those  implicated  to  be  on  the  average  morally  lower 
than  the  community  at  large.  Men  taken  at  random  from  any 
class  would,  in  all  probability,  behave  much  in  the  same  way 
when  placed  in  like  positions.  There  are  unquestionably 
directors  grossly  dishonest :  unquestionably  also  there  are  others 
whose  standard  of  honour  is  far  higher  than  that  of  most 
persons :  and  for  the  remainder,  they  are,  we  doubt  not,  as  good 
as  the  mass.  Of  the  engineers,  parliamentary  agents,  lawyers, 
contractors  and  various  others  concerned,  it  may  be  admitted 
that  though  daily  custom  has  induced  laxity  of  principle,  yet 
they  would  be  harshly  judged  were  the  transactions  that  may  be 
recorded  against  them  used  as  measures.  Those  who  do  not  see 
how,  in  these  involved  affairs,  the  most  inequitable  results  may 
be  wrought  out  by  men  not  correspondingly  flagitious,  will 
readily  do  so  on  considering  all  the  conditions.  In  the  first 
place  there  is  the  familiar  fact  that  the  corporate  conscience  is 
ever  inferior  to  the  individual  conscience  —  that  a  body  of  men 
will  commit  as  a  joint  act,  that  which  every  individual  of  them 
would  shrink  from  did  he  feel  personally  responsible.  And  it 
may  be  remarked  that  not  only  is  the  conduct  of  a  corporate 
body  thus  comparatively  lax,  but  also  the  conduct  towards  one. 
There  is  ever  a  more  or  less  distinct  perception  that  a  broad- 
backed  company  scarcely  feels  what  would  be  ruinous  to  a 
private  person ;  and  this  perception  is  in  constant  operation  on 
all  railway  administrators  and  their  emphyds  —  on  all  con- 
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tractors,  landowners,  and  others  concerned;  leading  them  to 
show  a  graspingness  and  want  of  principle  foreign  to  their 
general  behaviour.  Again,  the  indirectness  and  remoteness  of 
the  evils  produced  greatly  weaken  the  restraints  on  wrong 
doing.  Men’s  actions  are  proxiraately  produced  by  mental 
representations  of  the  results  to  be  anticipated ;  and  the 
decisions  come  to  largely  depend  on  the  vividness  with  which 
these  results  can  be  imagined.  A  consequence,  good  or  bad, 
that  is  immediate,  and  clearly  apprehended,  influences  conduct 
far  more  potently  than  a  consequence  that  has  to  be  traced 
through  a  long  chain  of  causation,  and  as  eventually  reached,  is 
not  a  particular  and  readily  conceivable  one,  but  a  general  and 
vaguely  conceivable  one.  Hence  in  railway  affairs  a  question¬ 
able  share  transaction,  an  exorbitant  charge,  a  proceeding  which 
brings  great  individual  advantage  without  apparently  injuring 
any  one,  but  which,  even  if  analysed  in  its  ultimate  results,  can 
but  very  circuitously  affect  unknown  persons  living  no  one 
knows  where,  may  be  brought  home  to  men  who,  could  the 
results  be  embodied  before  them,  would  be  shocked  at  the  cruel 
injustices  they  had  committed  —  men  who  in  their  private 
business  where  the  results  can  be  thus  embodied,  are  sufficiently 
equitable.  F  urther,  it  requires  to  be  noted  that  most  of  these 
great  delinquencies  are  wrought  out,  not  by  the  extreme  dis¬ 
honesty  of  any  one  man  or  group  of  men,  but  by  the  combined 
self-interest  of  many  men  and  groups  of  men,  whose  minor 
delinquencies  are  cumulative.  Much  as  a  story  which,  passing 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  receiving  a  slight  exaggeration  at 
each  repetition,  comes  round  to  the  original  narrator  in  a  form 
scarcely  to  be  recognised ;  so,  by  a  little  improper  influence  on 
the  part  of  landowners,  a  little  favouritism  on  the  part  of 
members  of  Parliament,  a  little  intriguing  of  lawyers,  a  little 
manoeuvring  by  contractors  and  engineers,  a  little  self-seeking 
on  the  part  of  directors,  a  little  under-statement  of  estimates 
and  over-statement  of  traffic,  a  little  magnifying  of  the  evils 
to  be  avoided  and  the  benefits  to  be  gained  —  it  happens  that 
shareholders  are  betrayed  into  ruinous  undertakings  by  grossly 
untrue  representations,  without  any  one  being  guilty  of  more 
than  a  small  portion  of  the  fraud.  Bearing  in  mind,  then,  the 
comparative  laxity  of  the  corporate  conscience ;  the  diffusion 
and  remoteness  of  the  evils  which  malpractices  produce ;  and 
the  composite  origin  of  these  malpractices ;  it  becomes  possible 
to  understand  how,  in  railway  affairs,  gigantic  dishonesties  can 
be  perpetrated  by  men,  who,  on  the  average,  are  little  if  at  all 
below  the  generality  in  moral  character. 

With  this  preliimnary  mitigation  we  proceed  to  detail  the 
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various  illegitimate  agencies  by  which  these  seemingly  insane 
extensions  and  this  continual  squandering  of  shareholders’ 
property  are  brought  about. 

Conspicuous  amongst  these  is  the  self-interest  of  landowners. 
Once  the  greatest  obstacles  to  railway  enterprise,  owners  of 
estates  have  of  late  years  been  amongst  its  chief  promoters. 
Since  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line  was  first  defeated  by 
landed  opposition,  and  succeeded  with  its  second  bill  only  by 
keeping  out  of  sight  of  all  mansions,  and  avoiding  the  game 
preserves  —  since  the  time  when  the  London  and  Birmingham 
Company,  after  seeing  their  project  thrown  out  by  a  committee 
of  peers  who  ignored  the  evidence,  had  to  ‘conciliate’  their 
antagonists  by  raising  the  estimate  for  land  from  250,000/.  to 
750,000/. —  since  the  time  when  Parliamentary  counsel  bolstered 
up  a  groundless  resistance  by  the  flimsiest  and  absurdest  excuses, 
even  to  reproaching  engineers  with  having  ‘  trodden  down  the 
‘corn  of  widows’  and  ‘destroyed  the  strawberry  beds  of 
*  gardeners’  —  since  then,  a  marked  change  of  policy  has  taken 
place.  Nor  was  it  in  human  nature  that  it  should  be  otherwise. 
When  it  became  known  that  railway  companies  commonly  paid 
for  ‘  land  and  compensation,’  sums  varying  from  4000/.  to 
8000/.  per  mile ;  that  men  were  indemnified  for  supposed  injury 
to  their  property  by  sums  so  inordinate  that  the  greater  part  has 
been  known  to  be  returned  by  the  heir  as  conscience  money ; 
that  in  one  case,  120,000/.  was  given  for  land  said  to  be  worth 
but  5000/.  —  when  it  was  bruited  abroad  that  large  bonuses  in 
the  shafKi  of  preference  shares  and  the  like  were  granted  to 
buy  off  opposition  —  when  it  came  to  be  an  established  fact 
that  estates  are  greatly  enhanced  in  value  by  the  proximity 
of  railways  —  it  is  not  surprising  that  country  gentlemen 
should  have  become  active  supporters  of  schemes  to  which  they 
were  once  the  bitterest  enemies.  On  considering  the  many 
temptations,  we  shall  see  nothing  wonderful  in  the  fact,  that  in 
1845  they  were  zealous  provisional  committeemen;  nor  in  the 
fact,  that  their  influence  as  promoters  enabled  them  to  get  good 
terms  for  their  own  acres  ;  nor  in  the  fact  that  they  committed 
various  acts  sufficiently  reprehensible  from  any  but  their  own 
point  of  view.  If  we  are  told  of  squires  soliciting  interviews 
with  the  engineer  of  a  projected  railway ;  prompting  him  to 
take  their  side  of  the  country  ;  promising  support  if  he  did,  and 
threatening  opposition  if  he  did  not ;  dictating  the  course  to  be 
followed  through  their  domains ;  and  hinting  that  a  fair  price 
would  be  expected ;  we  are  simply  told  of  the  special  modes  in 
which  certain  private  interests  show  themselves.  If  we  hear  of 
an  extensive  landowner  using  his  influence  as  chairman  of  a 
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board  of  directors  to  project  a  branch  running  for  many  miles 
through  his  own  estate,  and  putting  his  company  to  the  cost 
of  a  parliamentary  contest  to  carry  this  line ;  we  hear  only  of 
that  which  was  likely  to  occur  under  such  circumstances.  If 
we  find  now  before  the  public,  a  line,  proposed  by  a  large 
capitalist,  serving  amongst  other  ends  to  effect  desirable  com¬ 
munications  with  his  property;  and  the  estimates  for  which 
line,  though  considered  by  the  engineering  world  insufficient,  are 
alleged  by  him  to  be  ample;  we  have  but  a  marked  case  of  the  dis¬ 
torted  representations  which  under  such  conditions  self-interest 
is  sure  to  engender.  If  we  discover  of  this  or  that  scheme  that 
it  was  got  up  by  the  local  nobility  and  gentry — that  they 
employed  to  make  the  survey,  a  third-rate  engineer,  Avho  was 
ready,  in  anticipation  of  future  benefit,  to  do  this  for  his  bare 
expenses  —  that  principals  and  agent  wearied  the  directors  of  an 
adjacent  trunk  line  to  take  up  their  project ;  threatened  that  if 
they  did  not  their  great  rival  would ;  alarmed  them  into  con¬ 
cession  ;  asked  for  a  contribution  to  their  expenses ;  and  would 
have  gained  all  these  points  but  for  shareholders’  resistance — 
we  do  but  discover  the  organised  tactics  which  in  process  of 
time  naturally  grow  up  under  such  stimuli  It  is  not  that 
these  facts  are  particularly  remarkable.  From  the  gross  instance 
of  the  landowner  who  asked  8000/.  for  that  which  he  eventually 
accepted  80/.  for,  down  to  the  every  day  instances  of  influence 
used  to  get  railway  accommodation  for  the  neighbourhood,  the 
acts  of  the  landed  class  arc  simply  manifestations  of  the  average 
character  acting  under  special  conditions.  All  that  it  now 
behoves  us  to  notice  is,  that  we  have  here  a  large  and  powerful 
body  whose  interests  are  ever  pressing  on  railway  extension 
irrespective  of  its  intrinsic  propriety. 

The  great  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  Legislature  towards 
railways  from  ‘  the  extreme  of  determined  rejection  or  dilatory 
‘  acquiescence  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  unlimited  concession,’ 
was  simultaneous  with  the  change  above  described.  It  could 
not  well  fail  to  be  so.  Supplying  as  the  landowning  com¬ 
munity  does  so  large  a  portion  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  it 
necessarily  follows  that  the  play  of  private  interests  seen  in  the 
first,  repeats  itself  in  the  last  under  modified  forms,  and  com¬ 
plicated  by  other  influences.  Remembering  the  extent  to  which 
legislators  were  themselves  involved  in  the  speculations  of  the 
mania,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  they  should  since  have  been 
free  from  personal  bias.  A  return  proved,  that  in  1845  there 
were  157  members  of  Parliament,  whose  names  were  on  the 
registers  of  new  companies  for  sums  varying  from  291,000/L 
downwards.  The  supporters  of  uew  projects  boasted  of  the 
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number  of  votes  they  could  command  in  the  House.  Members 
were  personally  canvassed,  and  peers  were  solicited.  It  was 
publicly  complained  in  the  upper  chamber  that  ‘  it  was  nearly 
‘  impossible  to  bring  together  a  jury,  some  members  of  which 
*  were  not  interested  in  the  railway  they  were  about  to  assess.’ 
Doubtless  this  state  of  things  was  in  a  great  degree  exceptional ; 
and  there  has  since  been  not  only  a  diminution  of  the  temptar 
tions,  but  a  marked  increase  of  equitable  feeling.  Still  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  private  interests  should  cease  to  act.  It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  a  landowner  who,  out  of  Parliament,  exerts 
himself  to  get  a  railway  for  his  district,  should,  when  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  not  employ  the  power  his  new  position  gives  him  to  the 
same  end.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  accumulation  of 
such  individual  actions  should  leave  the  legislative  policy  un¬ 
changed.  Hence  the  fact,  that  the  influence  once  used  to  throw 
out  railway  bills  is  now  used  to  carry  them.  Hence  the  fact, 
that  railway  committees  no  longer  require  a  good  traffic  case  to 
be  made  out  in  justification  of  the  powers  asked.  Hence  the 
fact,  that  the  directors  and  chairmen  of  boards,  with  seats  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  are  [induced  to  pledge  their  companies  to 
carry  out  extensions.  But  it  is  not  only,  nor  indeed  mainly, 
from  directly  personal  motives  that  legislators  have  of  late  years 
unduly  foster^  railway  enterprises.  Indirect  motives  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  have  been  largely  operative.  The  wish  to  satisfy 
constituents  has  been  one.  Inhabitants  of  unaccommodated  dis¬ 
tricts  are  naturally  urgent  with  their  representatives  to  help 
them  to  a  line.  Such  representatives  are  not  unfrequently  con¬ 
scious  that  their  next  elections  may  possibly  turn  upon  their 
successful  response  to  this  appeal.  Even  when  there  is  no  po¬ 
pular  pressure  there  is  the  pressure  of  their  leading  political 
supporters ;  of  large  landholders  whom  it  will  not  do  to  neglect ; 
of  the  magistracy  with  whom  it  is  needful  to  be  on  good  terms  ; 
of  local  lawyers,  important  as  electioneering  friends,  to  whom  a 
railway  always  brings  business.  Thus,  without  having  any  im¬ 
mediately  private  ends,  members  of  Parliament  are  often  almost 
coerced  into  pressing  forward  schemes  which  from  a  national,  or 
from  a  shareholder’s  point  of  view,  are  very  unwise  ones.  More¬ 
over,  it  requires  in  fairness  to  be  said,  that  possessed  as  most 
members  of  Parliament  are  with  the  belief  that  all  railway 
making  is  nationally  beneficial,  there  exist  in  their  minds  few  or 
no  reasons  for  resisting  the  influences  brought  to  bear  on  them. 
True,  shareholders  may  be  injured ;  but  that  is  their  own 
affair :  —  the  public  will  be  better  served ;  constituents  will  be 
satisfied ;  friends  will  be  pleased ;  perhaps  personal  ends  gained : 
and  under  some  or  all  of  these  incentives  affirmative  votes  are 
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readily  given.  Thus  from  the  Legislature  also  there  has  of  late 
years  proceeded  a  factitious  stimulus  to  railway  extensions. 

From  Parliament  to  Parliamentary  agents,  and  the  general 
body  of  lawyers  concerned  in  railway  enterprise,  is  a  ready 
transition.  With  these,  the  getting  up  and  carrying  of  new 
lines  and  branches  is  a  matter  of  business.  Whoever  studies 
the  process  of  obtaining  a  railway  act ;  or  considers  the  number 
of  legal  transactions  involved  in  the  execution  of  railway  works ; 
or  notes  the  large  sums  that  figure  in  half-yearly  reports  under 
the  head  of  ‘  law  charges;’  will  at  once  see  how  strong  are  the 
temptations  which  a  new  project  holds  out  to  solicitors,  convey¬ 
ancers,  and  counseL  It  has  been  shown  that  in  past  years  Par¬ 
liamentary  expenses  have  varied  from  650/.  to  3000/.  per  mile ; 
of  which  a  large  proportion  has  gone  into  the  pockets  of  the 
profession.  In  one  contest  57,000/.  was  spent  amongst  six 
counsel  and  twenty  solicitors.  At  a  late  meeting  of  one  of 
our  companies  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  sum  expended  in  legal 
and  parliamentary  expenses  during  nine  years  had  reached 
480,000/. ;  or  had  averaged  53,500/.  a  year.  With  these  and 
scores  of  like  facts  before  them,  it  would  indeed  be  strange  did 
not  so  acute  a  body  of  men  as  lawyers  use  vigorous  efforts  and 
sagacious  devices  to  promote  fresh  enterprises.  Indeed,  if  we 
look  back  at  the  proceedings  of  1845  we  shall  suspect,  not  only 
that  lawyers  are  still  the  active  promoters  of  fresh  enterprises, 
but  often  the  originators  of  them.  Most  persons  have  heard 
how  in  those  excited  times  the  projects  daily  announced  were 
very  frequently  set  afloat  by  local  solicitors  —  how  these  looked 
over  maps  to  see  where  plausible  lines  could  be  sketched  out  — 
how  they  canvassed  the  local  gentry  to  obtain  provisional  com¬ 
mitteemen  —  how  they  agreed  with  engineers  to  make  trial  sur¬ 
veys  —  how,  under  the  wild  hopes  of  the  day,  they  found  little 
difficulty  in  forming  companies  —  and  how  most  of  them  ma¬ 
naged  to  get  as  far  as  the  Committee  on  Standing  Orders,  if  no 
farther.  Remembering  all  this,  and  remembering  that  those  who 
were  successful  are  not  likely  to  have  forgotten  their  cunning, 
but  rather  to  have  yearly  exercised  and  increased  it,  we  may 
naturally  expect  to  find  railway  lawyers  amongst  the  most  in¬ 
fluential  of  the  many  parties  conspiring  to  urge  railway  pro¬ 
prietaries  into  disastrous  undertakings :  and  we  shall  not  be 
deceived.  To  a  great  extent  they  are  in  league  with  engi¬ 
neers.  From  the  proposal  to  the  completion  of  a  new  line  the 
lawyer  and  the  engineer  work  together ;  and  their  interests  are 
throughout  identicr^  Whilst  the  one  makes  the  survey,  the 
other  prepares  the  book  of  reference.  The  parish  plans  which 
the  one  gets  ready,  the  other  deposits.  The  notices  to  owners 
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and  occupiers  which  the  one  fills  In,  the  other  serves  upon  those 
concerned.  Throughout,  there  Is  continual  consultation  between 
them  as  to  the  dealing  with  local  opposition  and  the  obtainment 
of  local  support.  In  the  getting  up  of  their  case  for  Parliament 
they  necessarily  act  in  concert.  Whilst  before  committee  the 
one  gets  his  ten  guineas  per  day  for  attending  to  give  evidence,  * 

the  other  makes  profits  on  all  the  complicated  transactions  which  ;] 

the  carrying  a  bill  involves.  During  the  execution  of  the  works 
they  are  in  frequent  correspondence ;  and  alike  profit  by  any  < 
expansion  of  the  undertaking.  Thus  there  naturally  arises  in 
each  the  perception  that  in  aiding  the  other  he  is  aiding  himself; 
and  gradually,  as  in  course  of  years,  the  proceedings  come  to  he  ^ 

often  repeat^,  and  a  perfect  familiarity  with  railway  politics  ;  i 

gained,  there  naturally  grows  up  a  well-organised  system  of  co¬ 
operation  between  them  —  a  system  rendered  the  more  efficient  | 
by  the  wealth  and  influence  which  each  has  year  by  year  accu-  p 
mulated. 

Amongst  the  manojuvres  employed  by  railway  solicitors  thus 
established  and  thus  helped,  not  the  least  remarkable  is  that  of 
getting  their  own  nominees  elected  as  directors.  Startling  though 
it  may  seem,  it  is  yet  a  fact,  which  we  state  on  good  authority,  ; 
that  there  are  puppet-directors  who  vote  for  this  or  that  at  the 
instigation  of  the  company’s  lawyer,  whose  creatures  they  are. 

The  obtainment  of  such  tools  is  by  no  means  difficult.  Va-  i 

cancies  are  about  to  occur  in  the  directorate.  Almost  always  ' 

there  are  sundry  men  over  whom  a  solicitor,  conducting  the 
extensive  law  business  of  a  railway,  has  considerable  power; 
not  only  connexions  and  friends,  but  clients  and  persons  to  I 

whom,  in  his  legal  capacity,  he  can  do  great  benefit  or  great 
injury.  He  selects  the  most  suitable  of  these ;  giving  the  pre-  ! 

ference,  if  other  things  are  equal,  to  one  living  in  the  country 
near  the  line.  On  opening  the  matter  to  him,  he  points  out 
the  sundry  advantages  attendant  on  a  director’s  position  —  the 
free  pass  and  the  many  facilities  it  gives;  the  annual  lOOZ.  i 
or  so  which  the  office  brings ;  the  honour  and  influence  ac¬ 
cruing;  the  opportunities  for  profitable  investment  that  are 
likely  to  occur ;  and  so  forth.  Should  ignorance  of  railway 
affairs  be  raised  as  an  objection,  the  tempter,  in  whose  eyes 
this  ignorance  is  a  chief  recommendation,  replies  that  he  shall 
always  be  at  hand  to  guide  his  votes.  Should  non-posses¬ 
sion  of  a  due  amount  of  the  company’s  stock  be  pleaded,  the 
tempter  readily  meets  the  difficulty  by  offering  himself  to  furnish 
the  needful  qualification.  Thus  incited  and  flattered,  and, 
perhaps,  conscious  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  refuse,  the 
intended  puppet  allows  himself  to  be  put  in  nomination ;  and 
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aa  it  is  the  general  habit  of  half-yearly  meetings,  unless  under 
great  indignation,  to  elect  any  one  proposed  to  them  by  those 
in  authority,  the  nomination  is  successful.  On  subsequent  oc¬ 
casions  this  proceeding  can,  of  course,  be  repeated ;  and  thus 
the  com|)any’s  legal  agent  and  those  leagued  with  him  may 
command  sufficient  votes  to  turn  the  scale  in  their  own  favour. 

Then  to  the  personal  interest  and  power  of  the  head  solicitor 
have  to  be  added  those  of  the  local  ones,  with  whom  he  is  in 
constant  business  intercourse.  They,  too,  profit  by  new  under¬ 
takings;  they,  therefore,  are  commonly  urgent  in  pressing  them 
forwards.  Acting  in  co-oi^eration  with  their  chief,  they  form  a 
local  staff  of  great  Influence.  They  are  active  canvassers  ;  they 
stimulate  and  concentrate  the  feeling  of  their  districts;  they 
encourage  rivalry  with  other  lines;  they  alarm  local  share¬ 
holders  with  rumours  of  threatened  competition.  When  the 
question  of  extension  or  non-extension  comes  to  a  division,  they 
collect  proxies  for  the  extension  party.  They  bring  pressure 
to  bear  on  their  shareholding  clients  and  relatives.  Nay,  so 
deep  an  interest  do  they  feel  in  the  decision  as  occasionally  to 
manufacture  votes  with  the  view  of  influencing  it.  We  have 
before  us  the  case  of  a  local  solicitor,  who,  before  the  special 
meeting  called  to  adopt  or  reject  a  contemplated  branch,  trans¬ 
ferred  portions  of  his  own  shares  into  the  names  of  sundry 
members  of  his  family,  and  so  multiplied  his  seventeen  votes 
into  forty -one ;  all  of  which  he  recorded  for  the  adoption  of  the 
new  scheme. 

Greatly  as  engineers  are  interested  in  railway  enterprise,  it 
is  to  be  expected  that  they  should  be  active,  and  not  very  scru¬ 
pulous  promoters  of  it.  To  illustrate  the  vigour  and  skill  with 
which  they  further  new  undert:\kings,  a  few  facts  may  be  cited. 
Not  far  from  London,  and  lying  between  two  lines  of  raihvay, 
is  an  estate  that  has  been  purchased  by  one  of  our  engineers. 
He  has  since  obtained  Acts  for  branches  to  both  of  the  adjacent 
lines.  One  of  these  branches  he  has  leased  to  the  company 
whose  line  it  joins ;  and  he  has  tried  to  do  the  like  with  the 
other,  but  as  yet  without  success.  Even  as  it  is,  however,  he 
is  considered  to  have  doubled  the  value  of  his  property.  To  press 
forward  extensions  by  the  companies  with  which  they  are  con¬ 
nected,  they  occasionally  go  to  great  lengths.  Not  long  since,  at 
a  half-yearly  meeting,  certain  ])rojects  which  the  proprietary  had 
already  once  rejected,  were  again  brought  forward  by  two  en¬ 
gineers  who  attended  in  their  capacity  of  shareholders.  Though 
known  to  be  |)ersonally  interested,  one  of  them  moved  and  the 
other  seconded,  that  certain  proposals  from  the  promoters  of 
these  schemes  be  considered  without  delay  by  the  directors. 
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Tlie  motion  was  carried ;  the  directors  approved  the  proposals ; 
and  again,  the  proprietors  negatived  them.  A  third  time  a  like 
effort  was  made ;  a  third  time  a  conflict  arose ;  and  within  a 
few  days  of  the  special  meeting  at  which  the  division  was  to 
take  place,  one  of  these  engineers  circulated  amongst  the  share¬ 
holders  a  pamphlet  denying  the  allegations  of  the  dissentient 
party  and  making  counter-statements,  which  it  was  then  too 
late  to  meet — nay,  he  did  more;  he  employed  agents  to  canvass 
the  shareholders  for  proxies  in  support  of  the  new  undertaking, 
and  was  obliged  to  confess  as  much  when  charged  with  it  at  the 
meeting. 

Turn  we  now  to  contractors.  Railway  enterprise  has  given 
to  this  class  of  men  a  gigantic  development,  not  only  in  respect 
of  numbers  but  in  respect  of  the  vast  wealth  to  which  some  of 
them  have  attained.  Originally,  half  a  dozen  miles  of  earth¬ 
work,  fencing,  and  bridges,  was  as  much  as  any  single  con¬ 
tractor  undertook.  Of  late  years,  however,  it  has  become 
common  for  one  man  to  engage  to  construct  an  entire  railway, 
and  deliver  it  over  to  the  company  in  a  fit  condition  for  opening. 
Great  cai)ital  is  necessarily  required  for  this;  great  profits 
arc  made  by  it;  and  the  fortunes  accumulated,  in  course  of 
time,  have  been  such,  that  sundry  contractors  are  described  as 
being  each  able  to  make  a  railway  at  his  own  expense.  But 
they  are  as  insatiate  as  millionaires  in  general ;  and  so  long  as 
they  continue  in  business  at  all,  are,  in  some  sort,  forced  to 
provide  new  undertakings  to  keep  their  plant  employed.  As 
may  be  imagined,  enormous  stocks  of  working  materials  are 
needed ;  many  hundreds  of  earth-waggons,  and  of  horses  ;  many 
miles  of  temporary  rails  and  sleepers;  some  half  dozen  locomotive 
engines,  and  several  fixed  ones ;  innumerable  tools  ;  besides  vast 
stores  of  timber,  bricks,  stone,  rails,  and  other  eonstituents  of 
permanent  works,  that  have  been  bought  on  speculation.  To 
keep  the  capital  thus  invested,  and  also  a  large  staff  of  employes, 
standing  idle,  entails  loss,  partly  negative  j)artly  positive.  The 
great  contractor,  therefore,  is  alike  under  a  pressing  stimulus  to 
get  fresh  work,  and  enabled  by  his  wealth  to  do  this.  Hence 
the  not  unfrequent  inversion  of  the  old  arrangement  under  which 
companies  and  engineers  employed  contractors,  into  an  arrange¬ 
ment  under  which  contractors  employ  engineers  and  form 
companies.  Many  recent  undertakings  have  been  thus  set  on 
foot.  The  most  gigantic  project  which  private  enterprise  has 
yet  dared — a  project,  of  which,  unfortunately,  there  is  now  no 
hope  —  originated  with  a  distinguished  contracting  firm.  In 
some  cases,  as  in  this  chief  one,  this  mode  of  procedure  may  be 
considered  as  advantageous ;  but  in  a  far  greater  proportion  of 
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cases  its  results  are  disastrous.  Interested  in  promoting  railway 
extensions  even  in  a  greater  degree  than  engineers  and  lawyers, 
contractors  frequently  co-operate  with  these  either  as  agents  or 
as  coadjutors.  Lines  are  fostered  into  being,  which  it  is  known 
from  the  very  beginning,  will  not  pay.  Of  late  it  has  become 
common  for  landowners,  merchants,  and  others  jiersonally  inte¬ 
rested,  who,  under  the  belief  that  their  indirect  gains  will  com¬ 
pensate  for  their  meagre  dividends,  have  themselves  raised  part  of 
the  capital  for  a  local  railway,  but  who  cannot  raise  the  rest — it 
has  become  common  for  such  to  make  an  agreement  with  a 
wealthy  contractor  to  construct  the  line,  taking  in  part  payment  a 
portion  of  the  shares,  amounting  to,  i)erhap8,  a  third  of  the  whole, 
and  to  charge  for  his  work  according  to  a  schedule  of  prices  to 
be  thereafter  settled  between  himself  and  the  engineer.  By  this 
last  clause  the  contractor  renders  himself  secure.  It  w'ould 
never  answer  his  purpose  to  take  part  payment  in  shares  likely 
to  return  some  2/.  per  cent.,  unless  he  compensated  himself  by 
unusually  high  profits  ;  and  this  subsequent  settlement  of  prices 
with  one  whose  interests,  like  his  own,  are  wrapped  up  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  undertaking,  insures  him  high  profits.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  facts  that  all  the  ca()ital  has  been  subscribed  and 
the  line  contracted  for,  unduly  raise  the  public  estimate  of  the 
scheme ;  the  shares  arc  quoted  at  much  above  their  true  worth  ; 
unwary  persons  buy ;  the  contractor  from  time  to  time  parts 
with  his  moiety  at  fair  prices ;  and  the  new  shareholders  ulti¬ 
mately  find  themselves  part  owners  of  a  railway  which,  unpro¬ 
fitable  as  it  originally  promised  to  be,  has  been  made  yet  more 
unprofitable  by  expensiveness  of  construction.  Nor  are  these 
the  only  cases  in  which  contractors  gain  after  this  fashion. 
They  do  the  like  with  undertakings  of  their  own  projecting. 
To  obtain  acts  for  these,  they  sign  the  subscription  contracts 
for  large  amounts ;  knowing,  that  in  the  way  above  described, 
they  can  always  make  it  answer  to  do  this.  So  general  had 
the  practice  latterly  become  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  com¬ 
mittees.  As  was  remarked  by  a  personage  noted  for  his  com¬ 
plicity  in  these  transactions :  ‘  Committees  are  getting  too 
‘  knowing ;  they  won’t  stand  that  dodge  now.’  Nevertheless,  the 
thing  is  still  done  under  a  disguised  form.  Though  contractors 
no  longer  enter  their  own  names  on  subscription  lists  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  shares,  yet  they  effect  the  same  end  by  making  nominal 
holders  of  their  foremen  and  others ;  themselves  being  the  real 
ones. 

Of  directorial  misdoings  some  samples  have  already  been 
referred  to ;  and  more  might  be  added.  Besides  those  arising 
from  directly  personal  mms  are  sundry  others.  One  of  these  is. 
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the  still  increasing  community  between  railway  boards  and 
the  House  of  Commons.  There  are  eighty-one  directors  sitting 
in  Parliament;  and  though  many  of  these  take  little  or  no 
part  in  the  affairs  of  their  respective  railways,  many  of  them 
are  the  most  active  members  of  the  boards  to  which  they 
belong.  We  have  but  to  look  back  a  few  years  and  mark  the 
unanimity  with  which  companies  adopted  the  policy  of  getting 
themselves  represented  in  the  Legislature,  to  see  that  the  fur¬ 
therance  of  their  respective  interests  —  especially  in  cases  of 
competition  —  was  the  incentive.  How  well  this  policy  is  under¬ 
stood  amofjgst  the  initiated  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
gentlemen  are  now  in  some  cases  elected  on  boards  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  are  members  of  Parliament.  Of  course  this  implies 
that  railway  legislation  is  affected  by  a  complicated  play  of 
private  influences ;  and  that  these  influences  generally  work 
towards  the  facilitation  of  new  enterprises  is  tolerably  obvious. 
It  naturally  happens  that  directors  whose  companies  are  not 
opposed,  exchange  good  offices.*!'  It  naturally  happens  that 
they  can  more  or  less  smooth  the  way  of  their  annual  batch 
of  new  bills  through  committees.  Moreover,  directors  sitting  in 
the  House  of  Commons  not  only  facilitate  the  passing  of  the 
schemes  in  which  they  are  interested,  but  are  solicited  to  under¬ 
take  further  schemes  by  those  around  them.  It  is  a  very  com¬ 
mon  sense  conclusion  that  representatives  of  small  towns  and 
country  districts  needing  railway  accommodation,  who  are  daily 
thrown  in  contact  with  the  chairman  of  a  company  capable  of 
giving  this  accommodation,  will  not  neglect  the  opportunity  of 
furthering  their  ends.  It  is  a  very  common  sense  conclusion 
that  by  hospitalities,  by  favours,  by  flattery,  by  the  many  means 
used  to  bias  men,  they  will  seek  to  obtain  his  good  offices.  And 
it  is  an  equally  common  sense  conclusion  that  in  many  cases  they 
will  succeed  —  that  by  some  complic.ition  of  persuasions  and 
temptations  they  will  swerve  him  from  his  calmer  judgment; 
and  so  introduce  into  the  company  he  represents,  influences  at 
variance  with  its  welfare. 

Under  some  motives,  however  —  whether  those  of  direct  self- 
interest,  of  private  favour,  or  of  antagonistic  feeling,  need  not 
here  be  discussed  —  it  is  certain  that  directors  are  constantly 
committing  their  constituents  to  unwise  enterjirises ;  and  that 
they  frequently  employ  unjustifiable  means  for  either  eluding  or 
overcoming  their  opposition.  Shareholders  occasionally  find  that 
their  directors  have  given  to  Parliament,  pledges  of  extension 
much  exceeding  what  they  were  authorised  to  give ;  and  are 
then  persuaded  that  they  are  bound  to  endorse  the  promises 
made  for  them  by  their  agents.  In  some  cases,  among  the 
misleading  statements  laid  before  shareholders  to  obtain  their 
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consent  to  a  new  project,  will  be  found  an  abstract  of  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  a  previously  executed  branch  or  feeder  to  which  the 
proposed  one  bears  some  analogy.  These  earnings  are  shown 
(not  always  without  ‘  cooking’)  to  be  tolerably  good  and  im¬ 
proving  ;  and  it  is  argued  that  the  new  project  having  like  pros¬ 
pects  offers  a  fair  investment.  Meanwhile,  it  is  not  stated  that 
the  capital  for  this  previously  executed  branch  or  feeder  was 
raised  on  debentures  or  by  guaranteed  shares,  at  a  higher  rate 
of  interest  than  the  dividend  pays;  it  is  not  stated  that  as 
the  capital  for  this  further  undertaking  will  be  raised  on  like 
terms  the  annual  interest  on  debt  will  swallow  up  more  than 
the  annual  revenue :  and  thus  unsuspecting  shareholders  — 
some  unacquainted  with  the  company’s  antecedents,  some  unable 
to  understand  its  complicated  accounts  —  give  their  proxies  or 
raise  their  hands  for  new  works  which  will  tell  with  disastrous 
effect  on  their  future  dividends. 

To  complete  the  sketch,  it  requires  to  say  something  on  the 
management  of  board  meetings  and  meetings  of  the  shareholders. 
For  the  first  —  their  decisions  are  affected  by  various  manoeuvres. 
Of  course,  on  the  fit  occasions  there  is  a  whipping  up  of  those 
favourable  to  any  project  which  it  is  desired  to  carry.  Were 
this  all,  there  would  be  little  to  complain  of ;  but  something 
more  than  this  is  done.  There  are  boards  in  which  it  is  the 
practice  to  defeat  opiwsition  by  stratagem.  The  extension  party 
having  summoned  their  forces  for  the  occasion,  and  having  en¬ 
tered  on  the  minutes  of  business  a  notice  worded  with  the 
requisite  vagueness,  shape  tlieir  ])roceedings  according  to  the 
character  of  the  meeting.  Should  their  antagonists  muster  more 
strongly  than  was  expected,  this  vaguely-worded  notice  serves 
simply  to  introduce  some  general  statement  or  further  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  project  named  in  it ;  and  the  matter  is  ))a8sed 
over  as  though  nothing  more  had  been  meant.  On  the  contrary, 
should  the  proportion  of  the  two  sides  be  more  favourable,  the 
notice  becomes  the  basis  of  a  definite  motion  committing  the 
board  to  some  important  procedure.  If  due  precautions  have 
been  taken  the  motion  is  passed ;  and  once  passed,  those  who,  if 
present,  would  have  resisted  it  have  no  remedy ;  for  in  railway 
government  there  is  no  ‘  second  reading,’  much  less  a  third.  iSo 
determined  and  so  unscrupulous  arc  the  efforts  sometimes  made 
by  the  stronger  party  to  overcome  and  silence  their  antagonists, 
that  when  a  contested  measure,  carried  by  them  at  the  board,  has 
to  go  before  a  general  meeting  for  confirmation,  they  have  even 
been  known  to  pass  a  resolution  that  their  dissentient  colleagues 
shall  not  address  the  proprietary  ! 

How,  at  half-yearly  and  special  meetings,  shareholders  should 
be  so  readily  led  by  boards,  even  after  repeated  experience  oi 
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their  untrustworthiness,  seems  at  first  sight  difficult  to  under-  I 

stand.  The  mystery  disappears,  however,  on  inquiry.  Very  I 

frequently  contested  measures  are  carried  quite  against  the  sense  i 

of  the  meetings  before  which  they  are  laid,  by  means  of  the  I 

large  number  of  proxies  previously  collected  by  the  directors.  1 

These  proxies  are  obtained  mostly  from  proprietors  scattered  | 

everywhere  throughout  the  kingdom,  who  are  very  generally  | 

weak  enough  to  sign  the  first  doeument  sent  to  them.  Then  | 

of  those  present  when  the  question  is  brought  to  an  issue,  | 

not  many  dare  attempt  a  speech ;  of  those  who  dare,  but  few 
are  clear-headed  enough  to  see  the  full  bearings  of  the  measure  | 

they  are  about  to  vote  upon  ;  and  such  as  can  see  it  are  often  pre-  i 

vented  by  nervousness  from  doing  justice  to  the  views  they  hold.  I 

^lorcover,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  party  displaying  I 

antagonism  to  the  board  are  apt  to  be  regarded  by  their  brother 
])roprietors  with  more  or  less  reprobation.  Unless  the  miscon¬ 
duct  of  the  governing  body  has  been  very  glaring  or  very  reeent, 
there  ever  arises  in  the  mass  a  prejudiee  against  all  playing  the 
part  of  an  opposition.  They  are  condemned  as  noisy,  and  factious, 
and  obstructive ;  and  often  only  by  very  determined  courage 
avoid  being  put  down.  Besides  these  negative  reasons  for  the 
general  inefficiency  of  shareholders’  resistance,  there  are  sundry 
positive  ones.  As  writes  a  jSIember  of  Parliament  who  has  been 
an  extensive  holder  of  stock  in  many  Companies  from  the  first 
days  of  railway  enterprise :  —  ‘  jSIy  large  and  long  acquaintivnee 
‘  with  Railway  Companies’  alfairs  enables  me  to  say  that  a  large 
‘  majority  of  shareholders  trust  wholly  to  their  directors,  having 
‘  little  or  no  information,  nor  caring  to  have  any  opinion  of  their 
‘  own :  .  .  .  .  some  others,  l>etter  informed  but  timid,  are  afraid, 

‘  by  opposing  the  directors,  of  causing  a  depreciation  of  the  value 
‘of  tlieir  stock  in  the  market,  and  are  more  alarmed  at  the 
‘  pi'ospcct  of  this  temporary  depreciation  than  at  the  permanent 
‘  loss  entailed  on  the  company  by  the  useless  and  therefore  un- 
*  profitable  outlay  of  additional  capital :  .  .  .  .  others  again, 
‘believing  that  the  impending  permanent  evil  is  inevitable, 

‘  resolve  on  the  spot  to  sell  out  immediately,  and  to  keep  up  the 
‘  prices  of  their  shares,  also  give  their  support  to  the  directors.’ 
Thus,  from  the  lack  of  organisation  and  efficiency  amongst 
those  who  express  their  opposition,  and  from  the  timidity  and 
double-facedness  of  those  who  do  not,  it  happens  that  extremely 
unwise  projects  are  carried  by  large  majorities.  Nor  is  this  all 
The  tactics  of  the  aggressive  party  are  commonly  as  skilful  as  ' 
those  of  their  antagonists  are  bungling.  In  the  first  place  the 
chairman,  who  is  very  generally  the  chief  promoter  of  the  con¬ 
tested  scheme,  has  it  in  his  power  to  favour  those  who  take 
his  own  side,  and  to  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  opponents ; 
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and  this  he  not  unfrequently  does  to  a  great  extent  —  refusing 
to  hear,  putting  down  on  some  plea  of  breach  of  order,  brow¬ 
beating,  even  using  threats.  *  It  generally  turns  out  too,  that 
whether  intentionally  or  not,  some  of  the  most  important 
motions  are  postponed  until  nearly  the  close  of  the  meeting, 
when  the  greater  proportion  of  the  shareholders  are  gone: 
large  money-votes,  extensive  powers,  unlimited  permits  to 
directors  to  take,  in  certain  matters,  ‘such  steps  as  in  their 
‘judgment  they  may  deem  most  expedient,’ — these  and  the  like 
are  left  to  be  hurried  over  during  the  last  half-hour,  when  the 
tired  and  Impatient  remnant  will  no  longer  listen  to  objectors ; 
and  when  those  who  have  personal  ends  to  serve  by  outstaying 
the  rest  carry  everything  their  own  way.  Indeed,  in  some 
instances,  the  arrangements  are  such  as  almost  to  insure  the 
meeting  becoming  a  pro-extension  one  towards  the  end.  The 
result  is  brought  about  thus :  —  A  certain  portion  of  the  general 
body  of  proprietors  are  also  proprietors  of  some  subordinate 
work  —  some  branch  line,  or  steam-boats,  or  canal,  which  the 
Company  has  purchased  or  leased ;  and  as  holders  of  guaranteed 
stock,  probably  having  capital  to  take  up  further  such  stock  if 
they  can  get  it,  they  are  naturally  favourable  to  projects  that 
are  to  be  executed  on  the  preference-share  system.  These  hold 
.their  meeting  for  the  declaration  of  dividend,  &c.,  as  soon  as  the 
meeting  of  the  Company  at  large  has  been  dissolved,  and  in  the 
same  room.  Hence  it  happens  that  being  kept  together  by  the 
prospect  of  subsequent  business  they  gradually,  towards  the  close 
of  the  general  meeting,  come  to  form  the  majority  of  those 
present ;  and  the  ordinary  shareholders  who  have  been  patient 
enough  to  stay,  are  outvoted  by  those  having  interests  quite 
distinct  from  their  own — quite  at  variance  with  the  welfare  of 
the  Company. 

And  here  this  allusion  to  the  preference-share  system  in¬ 
troduces  us  to  a  fact  which  may  fitly  close  this  detail  of  private 
interests  and  questionable  practices  —  a  fact  serving  at  once  to 
illustrate  the  subtlety  and  concert  of  railway  officialism,  and 
the  power  it  can  exert.  That  this  fact  may  be  fully  appreciated 
it  must  be  premised  that  though  preference-shares  do  not  usually 

*  We  may  remark  in  passing  that  the  practice  of  making  the 
chairman  of  the  board  also  chairman  of  the  half-yearly  meetings,  is 
a  very  injudicious  one.  The  directors  are  the  servants  of  the  pro¬ 
prietary,  and  meet  them  from  time  to  time  to  render  an  account  of 
their  stewardship.  That  the  chief  of  these  servants  whose  proceed¬ 
ings  are  about  to  be  examined,  should  himself  act  as  chief  of  the 
jury  is  absurd.  Obviously  the  business  of  each  meeting  should  be 
conducted  by  some  one  independently  chosen  for  the  purpose,  as  the 
Speaker  is  chosen  by  the  House  of  Commons.  ^ 
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cany  votes  they  arc  sometimes  specially  endowed  with  them  ; 
and  farther,  that  tliey  occasionally  remain  unpaid  up  until  the 
expiration  of  a  time  after  which  no  further  calls  can  be  legally 
made.  In  the  case  in  question  a  large  number  of  .5u/.  pre¬ 
ference-shares  had  thus  long  stood  with  but  bl.  paid.  Those 
desirous  of  promoting  extensions,  &c.,  had  here  a  fine  oppor 
tunity  of  getting  great  power  in  the  Company  at  small  cost ; 
and  as  we  shall  see  they  duly  availed  themselves  of  it.  Al¬ 
ready  had  their  party  twice  tried  to  thrust  the  proprietary 
into  a  new  undertaking  of  great  magnitude.  Twice  had  they 
entailed  on  them  an  expensive  and  harassing  contest.  A  third 
time,  notwithstanding  a  professed  relinquishment  of  it,  they 
brought  forward  substantially  the  same  scheme,  and  were 
defeated  only  by  a  small  majority.  The  following  extracts 
from  the  division  lists  we  take  from  the  statement  of  one  of 
the  scrutineers. 


vif.  Pre- 
ference 
Shares, 
with  hi. 
paid  up. 

.\d(litional  Slock  or 
Shares. 

Recorded 
Stock  at  the 
Poll  as  held. 

Total 
actual 
<'apit:il 
paid  up. 

Sum  her 
»t  V^>tek 
scored 
for  the 
Kxtt'n- 
sion. 

£ 

£ 

f  7,500/.  stock,  and'j 

I  100  50/.  shares,  1 

The  Company’s  solicitor 

500 

j  with  42/.  10s.  > 
(_  paid  op.  1 

75,650 

18,140 

188 

Ditto  in  joint  account 

778 

None.  J 

■with  another. 

The  solicitor’s  partner  - 
The  Company’s  engineer 

None. 

3.000 

300 

20 

HEn 

None. 

7,500 

750 

33 

The  engineer’s  partner  • 

l,.‘)54 

4,266/.  stock. 

71,966 

1 1.036 

161 

One  of  the  Company’s 

200 

1,000/.  stock. 

11,000 

2,000 

40 

parliamentary  counsel. 

4  not  her  ditto,  ditto 

125 

200/.  stock. 

6,450 

825 

30 

Local  solicitor  for  the 

7 

None. 

350 

35 

7 

proposed  extension. 

The  Company’s  contractor 

347 

52,833/. 

70,183 

54,568 

158 

f(»r  permanent  way. 

The  Company’s  convey- 

1,003 

333/.  stock. 

50,483 

5,348 

118 

ancer. 

The  Company’s  furniture 

35 

10,000/.  stock. 

11,750 

10,175 

41 

printer. 

The  Company’s  surveyor 

360 

1250/.  stock. 

19,250 

3,050 

56 

The  Company’s  architect 

217 

14,916/.  stock;  119 

32,230 

20,416 

82 

50/.  shares,  with 
42/  10.<.  paid  up  ; 
and  13  40/.  shares, 
with  34/.  paid  up. 

One  of  the  Company’s 
carriers. 

.  The  Company's  bankers : 

17 

833/.  stock. 

1,683 

018 

14 

One  partner 

- 

33.666 

32,366 

90 

1  Another  partner 

- 

2,500 

2,500 

18 

1  Ditto  in  joint  account 

. 

1,000 

85( 

:  12 

'  with  another. 

Hi 
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To  this  list  some  seven  or  eight  of  the  Company’s  tradesmen, 
similarly  armed,  might  be  added ;  raising  the  amount  of  the 
almost  factitious  shares  held  by  functionaries  to  about  5200, 
and  increasing  the  number  of  votes  commanded  by  them  from 
its  present  total  of  1068  to  upwards  of  1100.  If  now  we 
separate  the  380,000/.  which  these  gentlemen  bring  to  bear 
against  their  brother  shareholders,  into  real  and  nominal,  we 
find  that  whilst  not  quite  120,000/.  of  it  is  bond  fide  property 
invested,  the  remaining  260,000/.  is  nine  parts  shadow  and  one 
part  substance.  And  thus  it  results  that  by  virtue  of  certain 
stock  actually  representing  but  26,000/.,  these  lawyers, engineers, 
counsel,  conveyancers,  contractors,  bankers,  and  others  interested 
in  the  ])romotion  of  new  schemes,  outweigh  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  the  real  capital  held  by  shareholders  whom  these 
schemes  will  injure ! 

Need  we  any  longer  wonder,  then,  at  the  persistence  of  Rail¬ 
way  Companies  in  seemingly  reckless  competition  and  ruinous 
extensions  ?  Is  not  this  obstinate  continuance  of  a  policy  that 
has  year  after  year  proved  disastrous,  sufficiently  explicable  on 
contemplating  the  many  illegitimate  influences  at  work?  Is  it 
not  manifest  that  the  small  organised  party  always  out-manoeuvres 
the  large  unorganised  one  ?  Consider  their  respective  characters 
and  circumstances.  Here  are  the  sliareholders  diffused  throughout 
the  whole  kingdom  in  towns  and  country  houses,  knowing  nothing 
of  each  other,  and  too  remote  to  co-operate  were  they  acquainted. 
Very  few  of  them  see  a  railway  journal ;  not  many  a  daily  one ; 
and  scarcely  any  know  much  of  railway  politics.  Necessarily 
a  fluctuating  body,  only  a  small  number  are  familiar  with  the 
Company’s  history — its  acts,  engagements,  policy,  management. 
A  great  proportion  are  incompetent  to  judge  of  the  que.stions 
that  come  before  them,  and  lack  decision  to  act  out  such 
judgments  as  they  may  form  —  executors  who  do  not  like  to 
take  steps  involving  much  responsibility;  trustees  fearful  of 
interfering  with  the  property  under  their  care,  lest  possible  loss 
should  entail  a  lawsuit ;  widows  who  have  never  in  their  lives 
acted  for  themselves  in  any  affair  of  moment ;  maiden  ladies, 
alike  nervous  and  innocent  of  all  business  knowledge  ;  clergymen 
whose  daily  discipline  has  been  little  calculated  to  make  them 
acute  men  of  the  world ;  retired  tradesmen  whose  retail  trans¬ 
actions  have  given  them  small  ability  for  grasping  large  con¬ 
siderations  ;  servants  possessed  of  accumulated  savings  and 
cramped  notions  ;  with  sundry  others  of  like  helpless  character — 
all  of  them  rendered  more  or  less  conservative  by  ignorance  or 
timidity,  and  proportionately  inclined  to  support  those  in 
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authority.  To  these  should  be  added  the  class  of  temporary 
shareholders,  who,  having  bought  stock  on  speculation,  and 
knowing  that  a  revolution  in  the  Company  is  likely  to  de¬ 
press  prices  for  a  time,  have  an  interest  in  supporting  the 
board  irrespective  of  the  goodness  of  its  policy.  Turn  now 
to  those  whose  efforts  are  directed  to  railway  expansion. 
Consider  the  constant  pressure  of  local  interests  —  of  small 
towns,  of  rural  districts,  of  landowners  —  all  of  them  eager 
for  branch  accommodation  ;  all  of  them  with  great  and  definite 
advantages  in  view ;  few  of  them  conscious  of  the  loss  those 
advantages  may  entail  on  others.  Remember  the  influence  of 
legislators,  prompted  some  by  their  constituents,  some  by  personal 
aims,  and  encouraged,  most  of  them,  by  the  belief  that  additional 
railway  facilities  are  in  every  case  nationally  beneficial ;  and  then 
calculate  the  extent  to  wdiich,  as  stated  to  Mr.  Cardwell’s  Com¬ 
mittee,  Parliament  has  ‘excited  and  urged  forward’  Companies 
into  rivalry.  Observe  the  temptations  under  -which  lawyers  arc 
placed  —  the  vast  profits  accruing  to  them  from  every  railway 
contest,  whether  ending  in  success  or  failure  ;  and  then  imagine 
the  magnitude  and  subtlety  of  their  extension  manoeuvring. 
Conceive  the  urgency  of  the  engineering  profession,  to  the 
richer  of  whom  more  railway-making  means  more  wealth  ;  to 
the  mass  of  whom  more  railway-making  means  daily  bread. 
Estimate  the  capitalist-power  of  contractors,  whose  unemployed 
plant  brings  heavy  loss ;  -whose  jilant  when  employed  brings 
great  gain.  Then  recollect  that  to  these  last — lawyers,  engineers, 
and  contractors — the  getting  up  and  executing  of  new  under¬ 
takings  is  a  business — a  business  to  which  every  energy  is  di¬ 
rected  ;  in  which  long  years  of  practice  have  given  great  skill ; 
and  to  the  facilitation  of  which  all  means  tolerated  by  men  of 
the  world  are  thought  justifiable.  Finally,  consider  that  the 
classes  interested  in  carrying  out  new  schemes  are  in  constant 
communication,  and  have  every  facility  for  combined  action.  A 
great  part  of  them  live  in  London,  and  most  of  these  have  offices 
at  Westminster — in  Great  George  Street,  in  Parliament  Street, 
clustering  round  the  Legislature.  Not  only  are  they  thus  con¬ 
centrated,  not  only  are  they  throughout  the  year  in  frequent 
business  intercourse,  but  during  the  session  they  are  daily 
together,  in  Palace  Yard  hotels,  in  the  lobbies,  in  the  committee- 
rooms,  in  the  House  of  Commons  itself.  Is  it  any  wonder  then 
that  the  wide-spread,  ill-informed,  unorganised  body  of  share¬ 
holders  standing  severally  alone,  and  each  pre-occupied  with  his 
daily  affairs,  should  be  continually  out-generalled  by  the  com¬ 
paratively  small  but  active,  skilful,  combined  body  opjwsed  to 
them,  whose  very  occupation  is  at  stake  in  gaining  the  victory  ? 
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‘  But  how  about  the  directors  ?  ’  it  will  perhaps  be  asked. 

‘  How  can  they  be  parties  to  these  obviously  unwise  under¬ 
takings  ?  They  are  themselves  shareholders :  they  gain  by 
what  benefits  the  proprietary  at  large ;  they  lose  by  what  in¬ 
jures  it.  And  if  Avithout  their  consent,  or  rather  their  agency, 
no  new  scheme  can  be  adopted  by  the  Company,  the  classes  in¬ 
terested  in  fostering  railway  enterprise  are  powerless  to  do  harm.’ 

Tins  belief  in  the  identity  of  directorial  and  proprietary 
interests  is  the  fatal  error  commonly  made  by  shareholders.  It 
is  this  which,  in  spite  of  many  bitter  experiences,  leads  them  to 
be  so  careless  and  so  trustful.  *  Their  profit  is  our  profit ;  their 
loss  is  our  loss ;  they  know  more  than  Ave  do  ;  therefore  let  us 
leave  the  matter  to  them.’  Such  is  the  argument  Avhich  more 
or  less  definitely  passes  through  the  shareholding  mind  —  an 
argument  of  which  the  premises  are  vicious,  and  the  inference 
disastrous.  Let  us  consider  it  in  detail. 

Not  to  dAvell  upon  the  many  disclosures  that  have  in  years 
past  been  made  respecting  the  share-trafficking  of  boards,  and 
the  large  profits  realised  by  it — disclosures  Avhich  alone  suffiee 
to  disprove  the  assumed  identity  betAveen  the  interests  of  direc¬ 
tors  and  proprietary — and  taking  for  granted  that  little,  if  any, 
of  this  noAV  takes  place,  let  us  go  on  to  notice  the  still  prevailing 
influences  Avhich  render  the  apparent  unity  of  purpose  decep¬ 
tive.  The  immediate  interest  which  directors  have  in  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  Company,  is  often  much  less  than  is  supposed. 
Occasionally  they  possess  only  the  bare  qualification  of  1000/. 
Avorth  of  stock.  In  some  instances  CA'cn  this  is  partly  nominal. 
Admitting,  hoAvever,  ns  Ave  do  frankly,  that  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  the  full  qualification,  and  much  more  than  the  qualifi¬ 
cation,  is  held,  yet  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  indirect 
advantages  which  a  wealthy  member  of  a  board  may  gain  from 
the  prosecution  of  a  new  undertaking,  Avill  often  far  outAveigh 
the  direct  injury  it  will  inflict  on  him  by  the  depreciation  of 
his  shares.  A  board  usually  consists,  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent,  of  gentlemen  residing  at  ditterent  points  throughout 
the  tract  of  country  traversed  by  the  rallAvay  they  control: 
some  of  them  landoAvners ;  some  merchants  or  manufacturers ; 
some  owners  of  mines  or  shipping.  Almost  always  these  are 
advantaged  more  or  less  by  a  new  branch  or  feeder.  Those 
in  close  proximity  to  it  often  gain  great  benefits  either  by 
enhanced  value  of  land,  or  by  increased  facilities  of  transit  for 
their  commodities.  Those  at  more  remote  parts  of  the  main 
line,  though  less  directly  interested,  are  still  frequently  in¬ 
terested  in  some  degree;  for  every  extension  opens  up  new 
markets  either  for  produce  or  raw  materials ;  and  if  it  is  one 
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effecting  a  junction  with  some  other  system  of  railways,  the 
greater  mercantile  conveniences  afforded  to  directors  thus  circum¬ 
stanced  become  important.  Obviously,  therefore,  the  indirect 
profits  accruing  to  such  from  the  prosecution  of  one  of  these 
new  undertakings,  may  more  than  counterbalance  the  direct 
loss  upon  their  railway  investments ;  and  though  there  are, 
doubtless,  men  far  too  honourable  to  let  such  considerations 
sway  tliein,  yet  the  generality  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  affected 
by  temptations  so  strong.  Tiien  we  have  further  to  bear  in 
mind  the  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  directors  having 
scats  in  Parliament.  Already  these  have  been  noticed ;  and 
we  recur  to  them  only  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  that  here, 
too,  the  immediate  evil  of  an  increased  discount  on  his  1000/. 
worth  of  stock  may  be  to  a  director  of  much  less  consequence 
than  the  favours,  patronage,  influence,  connections,  position 
which  his  aid  in  the  carrying  of  a  new  scheme  w'ill  bring  him — 
a  consideration  which,  without  saying  how  fir  it  applies,  suffices 
to  show  that  in  this  respect,  also,  the  supposed  identity  of  in- 
tert'sts  between  directors  and  shareholders  does  not  hold. 

Ilut  greatly  as  this  supposed  identity  is  weakened  by  the 
influences  assigned,  the  disunion  of  interests  they  produce  is 
further  increased  by  the  system  of  preference  stock.  Were 
there  no  other  cause  in  action,  this  pi-acticc  of  raising  capital 
for  supplementary  undertakings  by  tlie  issue  of  shai*es  bearing  a 
guaranteed  interest  of  5,  6,  and  7  per  cent.,  would  alone  suffice 
to  destroy  that  community  of  motives  which  is  supposed  to 
exist  between  a  railway  proprietary  and  its  executive.  Littla 
as  the  fact  is  at  present  recognised,  it  is  yet  I’eadily  demon¬ 
strable  that  by  raising  one  of  these  mortgages,  a  Company  is 
forthwith  divided  into  two  classes ;  consisting  the  one  of  the 
richer  shareholders,  inclusive  of  the  directors,  and  the  other  of 
the  poorer  shareholders;  of  which  classes  the  richer  one  can 
protect  itself  from  the  losses  which  the  poorer  one  has  to  bear 
— nay,  can  even  profit  by  the  losses  of  the  poorer  one.  This 
assertion,  startling  as  it  will  be  to  many,  we  will  proceed  to 
prove. 

AVhen  the  capital  required  for  the  execution  of  a  branch  or 
extension  is  raised  by  means  of  guaranteed  shares,  it  is  the 
custom  to  offer  to  each  proprietor  the  privilege  of  taking  up  a 
number  of  such  shares  proportionate  to  the  number  of  his 
original  shares.  It  is  manifest  that  by  availing  himself  of  this 
offer,  he  more  or  less  effectually  protects  himself  against  any 
possible  loss  which  the  new  undertaking  may  entail.  Should 
this,  not  fulfilling  the  promises  of  its  advocates,  diminish  in 
some  degree  the  general  dividend,  yet  a  high  dividend  on  the 
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due  proportion  of  preference  stock  may  nearly  or  quite  com¬ 
pensate  for  this.  Hence  it  beeomes  the  policy  of  all  who  can 
do  so,  to  take  up  as  many  guaranteed  shares  as  they  can  get. 
But  what  happens  when  the  circular  announcing  this  appoint¬ 
ment  of  guaranteed  shares  is  sent  round  to  the  proprietary  ? 
Those  who  j)08ses3  much  stock,  being  generally  capitalists, 
forthwith  apply  for  as  many  as  they  are  entitled  to.  On  the 
other  hand  the  smaller  holders,  constituting  as  they  do  the  bulk 
of  the  Company,  having  no  available  funds  with  which  to  pay 
the  CJills  on  new  shares,  are  obliged  to  decline  them.  What 
results  ?  When  this  additional  line  has  been  opened,  and  it 
turns  out,  as  usual,  that  its  revenue  is  insufficient  to  meet 
the  guaranteed  dividend  on  its  shares — when  the  general 
income  of  the  Company  is  laid  under  contribution  to  make  up 
this  guaranteed  dividend  — when,  as  a  consequence,  the  dividend 
on  the  original  stock  is  diminished — then  the  poorer  shareholders 
who  possess  original  stock  only,  find  themselves  losers ;  whilst 
the  richer  ones,  possessing  guaranteed  shares  in  addition,  find 
that  their  gain  on  preference  dividends  nearly  or  quite  counter¬ 
balances  their  loss  on  general  dividends.  Indeed,  as  above  hinted, 
the  case  is  even  worse.  For  as  there  is  nothing  requiring  the 
large  share-proprietor  who  has  obtained  his  proportion  of 
guaranteed  stock,  to  retain  his  original  stock — as,  if  he  doubts 
the  paying  character  of  the  new  undertaking,  there  is  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  gradually  dispose  of  such  part  of  his  invest¬ 
ment  as  will  suffer  from  it ;  it  is  obvious  that  he  may,  if  he 
pleases,  become  the  possessor  of  preference  shares  only ;  and 
may  so  obtain  a  handsome  return  for  his  money  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  Company  at  large  and  the  small  shareholders  in 
particular.  To  what  extent  this  policy  is  pursued  we  do  not 
pretend  to  say.  All  which  it  here  concerns  us  to  notice  is, 
that  directors  being  almost  always  men  of  large  means,  and 
being,  therefore,  able  to  avail  themselves  of  this  guaranteed 
stock  by  which  at  least  much  loss  may  be  warded  off,  if  not 
profit  made,  are  liable  to  be  swayed  by  motives  different  from 
those  of  the  general  proprietary.  And  that  they  often  are 
so  swayed  there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  Without  assuming  that 
any  of  them  will  be  guilty  of  so  flagitious  an  intention  as  that 
of  benefiting  at  the  cost  of  their  co*  proprietors ;  and  believing, 
as  we  do,  that  few  of  them  duly  realise  the  fact  that  the  protec¬ 
tion  they  will  have,  is  a  protection  not  available  to  the  mass  of 
the  shareholders ;  we  think  it  is  a  rational  induction  from  com¬ 
mon  experience  that  this  prospect  of  compensation  will  often 
turn  the  scale  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  hesitating,  and 
diminish  the  opposition  on  the  part  of  those  who  disapprove. 
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Thus  the  belief  which  leads  the  majority  of  railway  share¬ 
holders  to  place  implicit  faith  in  their  directors,  is  an  erroneous 
one.  It  is  not  true  that  there  is  an  identity  of  interest  between 
the  proprietary  and  its  executive.  It  is  not  true  that  the  board 
forms  an  efficient  guard  against  the  intrigues  of  lawyers,  engi¬ 
neers,  contractors,  and  others  who  profit  by  railway-making.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  true  that  its  members  are  not  only  liable  to  be 
drawn  from  their  line  of  duty  by  various  indirect  motives,  but 
that  by  the  system  of  guaranteed  shares  they  are  placed  under 
a  positive  tcm2)tation  to  betray  their  constituents. 

And  now  what  is  the  proximate  origin  of  all  these  corrup¬ 
tions  ?  And  what  is  the  remedy  for  them?  What  general  error 
in  railway  legislation  is  it  that  has  made  possible  such  compli¬ 
cated  chicaneries  ?  How  happens  it  that  the  representative  sys¬ 
tem  as  apjdied  to  railway  government  is  practically  inoijcrative  ? 
AVhence  arises  this  facility  with  which  interested  persons  con¬ 
tinually  thrust  companies  into  unwise  enterprises?  AYe  believe 
there  is  a  very  simple  answer  to  these  questions.  It  is  an  answer, 
however,  which  will  at  first  sight  be  thought  quite  irrelevant : 
and  we  doubt  not  that  the  corollary  we  propose  drawing  from  it 
will  be  forthwith  condemned  by  practical  men  as  incapable  of 
being  acted  on.  Nevertheless,  if  such  will  give  us  a  little  time 
to  explain,  w’e  are  not  without  hopes  of  showing  both  that  the 
evils  laboured  under  would  be  excluded  were  this  principle  re¬ 
cognised,  and  that  the  recognition  of  it  is  not  only  feasible,  but 
would  even  open  the  way  out  of  some  of  the  perplexities  in  which 
railway  legislation  is  at  present  involved. 

AVe  conceive,  then,  that  the  fundamental  vice  of  our  system,  as 
hitherto  carried  out,  lies  in  the  niisbiterpretation  of  the  proprietary 
contract  —  the  contract  tiicitly  entered  into  between  each  share¬ 
holder  and  the  body  of  shareholders  with  whom  he  unites  ;  and 
that  the  remedy  desired  lies  simply  in  the  enforcement  of  an 
equitable  interpretation  of  this  contract.  In  reality  it  is  a 
strictly  limited  one :  in  practice  it  is  treated  as  altogether  un¬ 
limited  ;  and  the  thing  needed  is,  that  it  should  be  clearly  defined 
and  abided  by. 

Our  popular  form  of  government  has  so  habituated  us  to  seeing 
public  questions  decided  by  the  voice  of  the  majority,  and  the 
system  is  so  manifestly  equitable  in  the  cases  daily  before  us, 
that  there  has  been  produced  in  the  general  mind  an  unhesitating 
belief  that  the  majority’s  power  is  unbounded.  Under  whatever 
circumstances,  or  for  whatever  ends  a  number  of  men  co-operate, 
it  is  held  that  whenever  difference  of  opinion  arises  among  them, 
justice  requires  that  the  will  of  the  greater  number  shall  be 
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executed  rather  than  that  of  the  smaller  number ;  and  this  rule 
is  supposed  to  be  uniformly  applicable,  be  the  question  at  issue 
what  it  may.  So  confirmed  is  the  conviction,  and  so  little  have 
the  ethics  of  the  matter  been  considered,  that  to  most  this  mere 
suggestion  of  a  doubt  will  cause  some  astonishment.  Yet  it 
needs  but  a  brief  analysis  to  show  that  the  opinion  is  little  better 
than  a  politiciil  superstition.  Instances  may  readily  be  selected, 
serving  at  once  to  prove  by  reductio  ad  absurdum,  that  the  right 
of  a  majority  is  a  purely  conditional  right,  valid  only  within 
specific  limits.  Let  us  take  a  few.  Suppose  that  at  the  general 
meeting  of  some  philanthropic  association,  it  was  resolved  that  in 
addition  to  relieving  distress  the  association  should  employ  home- 
missionaries  to  preach  down  popery.  Might  the  subscriptions  of 
Catholics  who  had  joined  the  body  with  charitable  views  be 
rightfully  used  for  this  end  ?  Suppose  that  of  the  members  of 
a  book-club,  the  greater  number,  thinking  that  under  existing 
circumstances  rifle  practice  was  more  important  than  reading, 
should  decide  to  change  the  purpose  of  their  union,  and  to  apply 
the  funds  in  hand  for  the  purchase  of  powder,  ball,  and  targets. 
Would  the  rest  be  bound  to  abide  by  this  decision?  Suppose 
that  under  the  excitement  of  news  from  Australia,  the  majority 
of  a  Freehold  Land  Soeiety  should  determine,  not  simply  to 
start  in  a  body  for  the  gold  diggings,  but  to  use  their  accumu¬ 
lated  capital  to  provide  outfits.  Would  this  appropriation  of  pro¬ 
perty  be  just  to  the  minority  ?  And  must  these  join  the  expedi¬ 
tion?  Scarcely  any  one  would  venture  an  affirmative  answer 
even  to  the  first  of  these  questions ;  much  less  to  the  others. 
And  why  ?  Because  all  must  more  or  less  clearly  perceive  that 
by  uniting  himself  with  others,  no  man  can  equitably  be  betrayed 
into  acts  utterly  foreign  to  the  purpose  for  which  he  joined  them. 
Each  of  these  supposed  minorities  would  properly  reply  to  those 
seeking  to  coerce  them :  —  ‘  We  combined  with  you  for  a  defined 

*  object ;  we  gave  money  and  time  for  the  furtherance  of  that 
‘  object ;  on  all  questions  thence  arising  we  tacitly  agreed  to 

*  conform  to  the  will  of  the  greater  number ;  but  we  did  not 
‘  agree  to  conform  on  any  other  questions.  If  you  induce  us  to 

*  join  you  by  professing  a  certain  end,  and  then  undertake  some 

*  other  end  of  which  we  were  not  apprised,  you  obtain  our  sup- 

*  port  under  false  pretences ;  you  exceed  the  expressed  or  under- 

*  stood  compact  to  which  we  committed  ourselves ;  and  we  are 
‘  no  longer  bound  by  your  decisions.’  Clearly  this  is  the  only 
rational  interpretation  of  the  matter.  The  general  principle 
underlying  the  right  government  of  every  incorporated  body,  is, 
that  its  members  contract  with  each  other  severally  to  submit  to 
the  will  of  the  majority  in  all  matters  concerning  the  fulfilment  of 
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the  object  for  which  they  were  incorporated;  but  in  no  others.  To 
this  extent  only  can  the  contract  hold.  For  as  it  is  implied  in 
the  very  nature  of  a  contract  that  those  entering  into  it  must 
know  what  they  contract  to  do ;  and  as  those  Avho  unite  with 
others  for  a  specified  object  cannot  contemplate  all  the  unspecified 
objects  which  it  is  hypothetically  possible  for  the  union  to  under¬ 
take  ;  it  follows  that  the  contract  entered  into  cannot  extend  to 
such  unspecified  objects:  and  if  there  exists  no  expressed  or 
understood  contract  between  the  union  and  its  members  respect¬ 
ing  unspecified  objects,  then  for  the  majority  to  coerce  the  mi¬ 
nority  into  undertaking  them,  is  nothing  less  than  gross  tyranny. 

Now  this  almost  self-evident  principle  is  wholly  ignored  alike 
in  our  railway  legislation  and  the  proceedings  of  our  companies. 
Definite  as  is  the  purpose  with  which  the  promoters  of  a  public 
enteri)rise  combine,  endless  other  purposes  not  dreamed  of  at  the 
outset  are  commonly  added  to  it ;  and  this,  apparently  without 
any  suspicion  that  such  a  course  is  altogether  unwarrantable, 
unless  taken  with  the  unaiiimous  consent  of  the  proprietors. 
The  unsuspecting  shareholder  who  signed  the  subscription  con¬ 
tract  for  a  line  from  Greatborough  to  Grandport,  did  so  under 
the  belief  that  it  would  not  only  be  a  public  benefit  but  a 
good  investment.  He  was  familiar  with  the  country :  he  had 
been  at  some  trouble  to  estimate  the  traffic:  and,  fully  be¬ 
lieving  that  he  knew  what  he  was  embarking  in,  he  put  down 
his  name  for  a  large  amount.  The  line  has  been  made :  a  few 
years  of  prosperity  have  justified  his  foresight:  when,  at  some 
fatal  .special  meeting,  a  project  is  jmt  before  him  for  a  branch 
from  Littlehomestead  to  Stonyfield.  The  will  of  the  board  and 
the  intrigues  of  the  interested,  overbear  all  opposition ;  and  in 
spite  of  the  pi’otests  of  many  who  like  him  see  its  impolicy,  he 
presently  finds  himself  involved  in  an  undertaking  which,  when 
he  joined  the  promoters  of  the  original  line,  he  had  not  the 
remotest  conception  would  ever  be  proposed.  F rom  year  to  year 
this  proceeding  is  repeated ;  his  dividends  dwindle  and  his  shares 
go  down ;  and  eventually  the  congeries  of  enterprises  to  which 
he  is  committed,  grows  so  vast  that  the  first  enterprise  of  the 
series  becomes  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole.  Yet  it  is  in 
virtue  of  his  consent  to  this  first  of  the  series  that  all  the  rest 
are  thrust  upon  him.  He  feels  that  there  is  an  injustice  some¬ 
where  ;  but,  believing  in  the  unlimited  right  of  a  majority,  falls 
to  detect  it.  He  does  not  see  that  when  the  first  of  these  ex¬ 
tensions  was  proposed  he  should  have  denied  the  power  of  his 
brother-shareholders  to  implicate  him  in  an  undertaking  not  con¬ 
templated  in  their  deed  of  incorporation.  He  should  have  told 
the  advocates  of  such  undertaking  that  they  were  perfectly  free 
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to  form  a  separate  Company  for  the  execution  of  it ;  but,  that  they 
could  not  rightfully  compel  dissentients  to  join  in  a  new  project, 
any  more  than  they  could  rightfully  have  compelled  dissentients 
to  join  in  the  original  project.  Had  such  a  shareholder  united 
with  others  for  the  specified  general  purpose  of  making  raihoays,\iQ 
would  have  had  no  ground  for  protest.  But  he  united  with  others 
for  the  specified  purpose  of  making  a  particular  railway.  Yet 
such  is  the  confusion  of  ideas  on  the  subject  that  there  is  abso¬ 
lutely  no  difference  recognised  between  these  cases ! 

It  will  doubtless  be  alleged  in  defence  of  all  this,  that  these 
secondary  enterprises  are  in  reality  supplementary  to  the  original 
one ;  are  in  some  sense  undertaken  for  the  furtherance  of  it ; 
professedly  minister  to  its  prosperity ;  cannot,  therefore,  be  re¬ 
garded  as  altogether  separate  enterprises.  And  it  is  true  that 
they  have  this  for  their  excuse.  But  if  it  is  a  sufficient  excuse 
for  accessories  of  this  nature,  it  may  be  made  a  sufficient  excuse 
for  any  accessories  whatever.  Already  Companies  have  carried 
the  practice  beyond  the  making  of  branches  and  extensions. 
Already,  under  the  plea  of  bringing  more  traffic  to  their  lines, 
they  have  constructed  docks ;  bought  lines  of  steam-packets ;  built 
vast  hotels ;  deepened  river-channels.  Already  they  have  created 
small  towns  for  their  workmen;  erected  churches  and  schools; 
salaried  clergymen  and  teachers.  Are  these  warranted  on  the 
ground  of  advancing  the  Companies’  interests  ?  Then  thousands 
of  other  undertakings  are  similarly  warranted.  If  a  view  to  the 
development  of  traffic  justifies  the  making  of  a  branch  to  some 
neighbouring  coal  mines,  then,  should  the  coal  mines  be  ineffi¬ 
ciently  worked,  the  same  view  would  justify  the  purchase  of 
them  — would  justify  the  Company  in  becoming  coal-miners  and 
coal-sellers.  If  anticipated  increase  of  goods  and  passengers  is 
a  sufficient  reason  for  carrying  a  feeder  into  an  agricultural  dis¬ 
trict,  then  is  it  a  sufficient  reason  for  organising  a  system  of 
coaches  and  waggons  to  run  in  connexion  with  this  feeder ;  for 
making  the  requisite  horse-breeding  establishments ;  for  hiring 
the  needful  farms;  for  buying  estates;  for  becoming  agriculturists. 
If  it  be  allowable  to  purchase  steamers  plying  in  conjunction 
with  the  railway,  it  must  be  allowable  to  purchase  merchant 
vessels  to  trade  in  conjunction  with  it ;  it  must  be  allowable  to 
set  up  a  yard  for  building  such  vessels ;  it  must  be  allowable  to 
erect  depots  at  foreign  ports  for  the  receipt  of  goods ;  it  must  be 
allowable  to  employ  commission  agents  for  the  collection  of  such 
goods ;  it  must  be  allowable  to  extend  a  mercantile  organisation 
all  over  the  world.  From  making  its  own  engines  and  carriages, 
a  Company  may  readily  proj^ress  to  manufacturing  its  own  iron 
and  growing  its  own  timber,  x  i  uiu  giving  its  employes  secular 
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and  religious  instruction,  and  providing  houses  for  them,  it  may 
go  on  to  supply  them  with  food,  clothing,  medical  attendance, 
and  all  the  needs  of  life.  From  being  simply  a  corporation  to 
make  and  work  a  railway  between  A.  and  B.,  it  may  become  a 
miner,  manufacturer,  merchant,  ship-owner,  canal  proprietor, 
hotel-keeper,  landowner,  house  builder,  farmer,  retail-trader, 
priest,  teticher  —  an  organisation  of  indefinite  extent  and  com¬ 
plication.  There  is  no  logical  alternative  between  permitting 
this,  and  strictly  limiting  the  corporation  to  the  object  first 
agreed  upon.  A  man  joining  with  others  for  a  specific  purpose, 
must  be  held  to  commit  himself  to  that  purpose  only ;  or  else  to 
all  purposes  whatever  that  they  may  choose  to  undertake. 

But  proprietors  dissenting  from  one  of  these  supplementary 
pnyects  are  told  that  they  have  the  option  of  selling  out.  So 
might  the  dissentients  from  a  new  State-enforced  creed  be  told, 
that  if  they  did  not  like  it  they  might  leave  the  country.  The 
one  reply  is  little  more  satisfactory  than  the  other  would  be. 
The  opposing  shareholder  sees  himself  in  possession  of  a  good 
investment — one,  perhaps,  which,  as  an  original  subscriber,  he 
ran  some  risk  in  obtaining ;  this  investment  is  now  about  to  be 
endangered  by  an  act  not  named  in  the  deed  of  incorporation ; 
and  his  protests  arc  met  by  saying,  that  if  he  fears  the  danger 
he  may  part  with  his  investment.  Surely  this  choice  between 
two  evils  scarcely  jiieets  his  claims.  Moreover,  he  has  not  even 
this  in  any  fair  sense.  It  is  often  an  unfavourable  time  to  sell. 
The  very  rumour  of  one  of  these  extensions  frequently  causes  a 
dej)reciation  of  stock.  And  if  many  of  the  minority  throw  their 
shares  on  the  market  this  dcj)reciation  is  greatly  increased ;  a 
fact  which  further  hinders  them  from  selling.  Thus  the  choice 
is  in  reality  between  parting  with  a  good  investment  at  much 
less  than  its  value  ;  and  running  the  risk  of  having  its  value 
greatly  diminished. 

The  injustice  inflicted  upon  minorities  in  the  prosecution  of 
this  extension  policy  is,  indeed,  already  recognised  in  a  certain 
vague  way.  The  recently  established  Standing  Ortler  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  before  a  Company  can  carry  out  any  new 
undertaking,  three-fourths  of  the  votes  of  the  proprietors  shall 
be  recorded  in  its  favour,  clearly  implies  a  perception  that 
the  usual  rule  of  the  majority  docs  not  ajiply.  And  again, 
in  the  case  of  The  Great  Western  Kail  way  Company  versus 
Rushout,  the  decision  that  the  funds  of  the  Company  could  not 
be  used  for  purposes  not  originally  authorised,  without  a  spe¬ 
cial  legislative  permit,  involves  the  doctrine  that  the  will  of  the 
greater  number  is  not  of  unlimited  validity.  In  both  these 
cases,  however,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  a  State-warrant  can 
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justify  what  without  it  w'ould  be  unjustifiable.  We  must  take 
leave  to  question  this.  If  it  be  held  that  an  Act  of  Parliament 
can  make  murder  proi)cr,  or  can  give  rectitude  to  robbery,  it 
may  be  consistently  held  that  it  can  sanctify  a  breach  of  con¬ 
tract;  but  not  otherwise.  We  are  not  about  to  enter  upon 
the  vexed  question  of  the  standard  of  right  and  wrong ;  and  to 
inquire  whether  it  is  the  function  of  a  Government  to  make 
rules  of  conduct,  or,  simply  to  enforce  rules  deducible  from  the 
laws  of  social  life.  We  are  content,  for  the  occasion,  to  adopt 
the  expediency-hypothesis  ;  and  adopting  it,  must  yet  contend, 
that,  rightly  interpreted,  it  gives  no  countenance  to  this  sup¬ 
posed  power  of  a  Govemmont  to  alter  the  limits  of  an  equitable 
contract  against  the  wishes  of  some  of  the  contracting  parties. 
For  as  understood  by  its  teachers  and  their  chief  disciples,  the 
doctrine  of  expediency  is  not  a  doctrine  implying  that  each 
particular  act  is  to  be  determined  by  the  particular  consequences 
that  may  be  expected  to  flow  from  it;  but  that  the  general 
consequences  of  entire  classes  of  acts  having  been  ascertained 
by  induction  from  experience,  rules  shall  be  framed  for  the  re¬ 
gulation  of  such  classes  of  acts,  and  each  rule  shall  be  uniformly 
applied  to  every  act  coming  under  it.  Our  whole  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice  proceeds  on  this  principle  of  invariably  en¬ 
forcing  an  ordained  course,  regardless  of  special  results.  Were 
immediate  consequences  to  be  considered,  the  verdict  gained  by 
the  rich  creditor  against  the  poor  debtor  would  generally  be 
reversed ;  for  the  starvation  of  the  last  is  a  much  greater  evil 
than  the  inconvenience  of  the  first.  Most  thefts  arising  from 
distress  would  go  unpunished ;  a  great  proportion  of  men’s  wills 
Avould  be  cancelled ;  many  of  the  Avcalthy  would  be  dispossessed 
of  their  fortunes.  But  it  is  clearly  seen,  that  were  judges  thus 
guided  by  proximate  evils  and  benefits,  the  ultimate  result 
would  be  social  confusion ;  that  what  was  immediately  expe¬ 
dient  would  be  ultimately  inexpedient ;  and  hence  the  aim  at 
rigorous  uniformity,  spite  of  incidental  hardships.  Now,  the 
binding  nature  of  agreements  is  one  of  the  commonest  and  most 
important  principles  of  civil  law.  A  large  part  of  the  causes 
daily  heard  in  our  courts  involve  the  question,  whether  in 
virtue  of  some  expressed  or  understood  contract,  those  concerned 
are,  or  are  not,  bound  to  certain  acts  or  certain  payments.  And 
when  it  has  been  decided  what  the  contract  implies,  the  matter 
is  settled.  The  contract  itself  is  held  sacred.  And  this  sacred- 
ncss  of  a  contract,  being,  according  to  the  expediency-hypothesis, 
justified  by  the  experience  of  all  nations  in  all  times  that  it  is 
generally  beneficial,  it  is  not  competent  for  a  Legislature  to 
declare  that  contracts  arc  violable.  ikssuming  always  that  the 
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contracts  are  themselves  equitable,  there  is  no  rational  system 
of  ethics  which  warrants  the  alteration  or  dissolving  of  them, 
save  by  the  consent  of  all  concerned.  If  then  it  be  shown,  as 
we  think  it  has  been  shown,  that  the  contract  tacitly  entered 
into  by  railway  shareholders  with  each  other  has  definite  limits, 
it  is  the  function  of  the  Government  to  enforce,  and  not  to 
abolish,  those  limits.  It  cannot  decline  to  enforce  them  without 
running  counter,  not  only  to  all  theories  of  moral  obligation, 
but  to  its  own  judicial  system.  It  cannot  abolish  them  without 
glaring  self-stultification. 

Returning,  for  a  moment,  to  the  manifold  evils,  of  which  the 
misinterpretation  of  the  proprietary  contract  was  assigned  as 
the  cause,  it  only  remains  to  point  out  that  were  the  just  con¬ 
struction  of  this  contract  insisted  upon,  such  evils  would,  in 
great  part,  be  Impossible.  The  various  illicit  influences  by 
which  Companies  are  daily  betrayed  into  disastrous  extensions 
would  necessarily  be  inoperative  when  such  extensions  could 
not  be  undertaken  by  them.  When  such  extensions  had  to  be 
undertaken  by  independent  bodies  of  shareholders  with  no  one 
to  guarantee  them  good  dividends,  the  local  and  class  Interests 
would  find  it  a  less  easy  matter  than  at  present  to  aggrandise 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  others. 

And  now  as  to  the  policy  of  thus  modifying  railway  legis¬ 
lation, —  the  commercial  policy  we  mean.  Leaving  out  of  sight 
the  more  general  social  interests,  let  us  glance  at  the  effects  on 
mercantile  interests — the  proximate  instead  of  the  ultimate 
effects.  The  implication  contained  in  the  last  paragraph,  that 
the  making  of  branches  and  supplementary  lines  would  no 
longer  be  so  facile,  will  be  thought  to  prove  the  disadvantage 
of  any  such  limit  as  the  one  advocated.  ISIany  will  argue  that 
to  restrict  Companies  to  their  original  undertakings  would  fa¬ 
tally  cripple  railway  enterprise.  jMany  others  will  remark  that, 
however  detrimental  to  shareholders  this  extension  system  may 
have  been,  it  has  manifestly  proved  beneficial  to  the  public. 
Both  these  positions  seem  to  us  more  than  questionable.  We 
will  first  look  at  the  last  of  them. 

Even  were  travelling  accommodation  the  sole  thing  to  be 
considered,  it  would  not  be  true  that  prodigality  in  new  lines 
has  been  advantageous.  The  districts  supplied  have,  in  many 
cases,  themselves  been  injured  by  it.  It  is  shown  by  the  evi¬ 
dence  given  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Railway  and  Canal 
Bills,  that  in  Lancashire  the  existence  of  competing  lines  has, 
in  some  cases,  both  diminished  the  facilities  of  communication 
and  increased  the  cost.  It  is  further  shown  by  this  evidence 
that  a  town  obtaining  branches  from  two  antagonist  Companies, 
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by-and-by,  in  consequence  of  a  working  arrangement  between 
these  Companies,  comes  to  be  worse  off  than  if  it  had  but  one 
branch,  —  and  Hastings  is  quoted  as  an  example.  It  is  again 
shown  that  a  district  may  be  wholly  deprived  of  railway  accom¬ 
modation  by  the  granting  of  a  superfluity  of  lines ;  as  in  the 
case  of  Wilts  and  Dorset.  In  1844-5,  the  Great  Western  and 
the  South  Western  Companies  projected  rival  systems  of  lines 
supplying  these  and  parts  of  the  adjacent  counties.  The 
Board  of  Trade  ‘  asserting  that  there  was  not  sufficient  traffic 
‘  to  remunerate  an  outlay  for  two  independent  railways,’  re¬ 
ported  in  favour  of  the  Great  Western  schemes,  and  bills  were 
granted  for  them ;  a  certain  agreement,  suggested  by  the  Board 
of  Trade,  being  at  the  same  time  made  with  the  South  Western, 
which,  in  return  for  reciprocal  advantages,  conceded  this  dis¬ 
trict  to  its  rival.  Notwithstanding  this  agreement,  the  South 
Western,  in  1847,  projected  an  extension  calculated  to  take 
most  of  the  traffic  from  the  Great  Western  extensions  ;  and  in 
1848,  Parliament,  though  it  had  virtually  suggested  this  agree¬ 
ment,  and  though  the  Great  Western  Company  had  already 
spent  a  million  and  a  half  in  the  part  execution  of  the  new  lines, 
authorised  the  South  Western  project.  The  result  was,  that 
the  Great  Western  Company  suspended  their  works;  the  South 
Western  Company  were  unable,  from  financial  difficulties,  to 
proceed  with  theirs ;  the  district  has  remained  for  years  unac¬ 
commodated  ;  and  only  since  the  powers  granted  to  the  South 
Western  have  expired  from  delay,  has  the  Great  AVestern  re¬ 
commenced  its  long-suspended  undertakings. 

And  if  this  excessive  multiplication  of  supplementary  lines 
has  often  directly  decreased  the  facilities  of  communication,  still 
more  has  it  done  this  indirectly,  by  maintaining  the  cost  of  tra¬ 
velling  on  the  main  lines.  Little  as  the  public  in  general  are 
conscious  of  the  fact,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  they  pay  for 
the  accommodation  of  unremunerative  districts  by  high  fares 
in  remunerative  districts.  Before  this  reckless  branch-making 
commenced,  8  and  9  per  cent,  were  the  dividends  returned  by 
our  chief  railways  ;  and  these  dividends  were  rapidly  increasing. 
The  maximum  dividend  allowed  by  their  Acts  is  10  per  cent. 
Had  there  not  been  unprofitable  extensions  this  maximum 
would  have  been  reached  many  years  sinee ;  and  in  the  absence 
of  the  power  to  undertake  new  works,  the  fact  that  it  had  been 
reached  could  not  have  been  hidden.  Lower  rates  for  goods 
and  passengers  would  necessarily  have  followed.  These  would 
have  caused  a  large  increment  of  traffic ;  and  with  the  aid  of 
the  natural  increase  otherwise  going  on,  the  maximum  would 
shortly  again  have  been  reached.  There  can  scarcely  be  a 
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doubt  that  repetitions  of  this  process  would,  before  now,  have 
reduced  the  fares  and  freights  on  our  main  lines  to  at  least  one- 
third  less  than  the  present  ones.  Tliis  reduction,  be  it  remem¬ 
bered,  would  have  affected  those  railways  which  subserve  com¬ 
mercial  and  social  intercourse  in  the  greatest  degree, — would, 
therefore,  have  applied  to  the  most  important  part  of  the  traffic 
throughout  the  kingdom.  As  it  is,  however,  this  greater  pro- 
j)ortion  of  the  traffic  has  been  heavily  taxed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  smaller  proportion.  That  the  tens  who  travel  on  branches 
might  have  railway  communication,  the  hundreds  who  travel 
along  main  lines  have  been  charged  30,  perhaps  40  per  cent, 
extra.  Nay,  worse ;  that  these  tens  might  be  accommodated, 
the  hundreds  who  would  have  been  brought  on  to  the  main  lines 
by  lower  fares  have  gone  unaccommodated.  Is  it  then  so  clear 
that  undertakings  which  may  have  been  disastrous  to  shareholders 
have  yet  been  beneficial  to  the  public? 

But  it  is  not  only  in  greater  cost  of  transit  that  the  evil  has 
been  felt;  it  has  been  felt  also  in  diminished  safety.  The  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  railway  accidents  which  has  of  late  years  drawn 
so  much  attention,  has  been  in  no  inconsidemble  degree  caused 
by  the  extension  policy.  The  relation  is  not  obvious ;  and  we 
had  ourselves  no  conception  that  such  a  relation  existed  until 
the  facts  illustrative  of  it  were  furnished  to  us  by  a  director 
who  had  witnessed  the  whole  process  of  causation.  When 
preference-share  dividends  and  guarantees  began  to  make  largo 
draughts  upon  half-yearly  revenues — when  original  stock  wiis 
greatly  depreciated,  and  the  dividends  upon  it  fell  from  9  and 
8  per  cent,  to  4^  and  4  and  3j,  great  dissatisfaction  necessarily 
arose  amongst  shareholders.  There  were  stormy  meetings, 
motions  of  censure,  and  committees  of  investigation.  Ketrench- 
ment  was  the  general  cry  ;  and  retrenchment  was  carried  to  a 
most  imprudent  extent.  Directors  with  an  indignant  proprie¬ 
tary  to  face,  and  under  the  fear  that  their  next  dividend  would 
be  no  greater,  perhaps  less,  than  the  last,  dared  not  to  lay  out 
money  for  the  needful  repairs.  Permanent  way,  reported  to 
them  as  requiring  to  be  replaced,  was  made  to  serve  awhile 
longer.  Old  rolling  stock  was  not  sujHjrseded  by  new  to  the 
proi)er  extent;  nor  increased  in  proportion  to  the  demand. 
Committees,  appointed  to  examine  where  the  expenditure  could 
be  cut  down,  went  round  discharging  a  porter  here,  dispensing 
with  a  clerk  there,  and  diminishing  the  salaries  of  the  officials 
in  general.  To  such  a  length  was  this  policy  carried,  that  in 
one  case,  to  effect  a  saving  of  1200/.  per  annum,  the  working 
staff  was  so  crippled  as  to  cause,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  a 
loss  of  probably  100,000/. — such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  the 
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gentleman  on  whose  authority  we  make  this  statement,  who 
was  himself  one  of  the  retrenchment  committee.  What,  now, 
was  the  necessary  result  of  all  this  ?  AVith  the  line  out  of  con¬ 
dition;  with  engines  and  carriages  neither  sufficient  in  number 
nor  in  the  best  working  order;  with  drivers,  guards,  porters, 
clerks  and  the  rest  decreased  to  the  smallest  number  with  which 
it  was  possible  to  work ;  with  inexperienced  managers  in  place 
of  the  experienced  ones  driven  away  by  reduced  salaries ;  what 
was  likely  to  occur  ?  AVas  it  not  certiiin  that  an  apparatus  of 
means  just  eompetent  to  deal  with  the  ordinary  traffic,  would 
be  incompetent  to  deal  with  extraordinary  traffic  ?  that  a 
decimated  body  of  officials  under  inferior  regulation  would  fail 
in  the  emergencies  sure  from  time  to  time  to  occur?  that  with 
way  and  works  and  rolling  stock  all  below  par,  there  would 
occasionally  be  a  concurrence  of  small  defects,  permitting  some¬ 
thing  to  go  wrong?  AA'sis  not  a  multiplication  of  accidents 
inevitable?  No  one  can  doubt  it.  And  if  we  trace  back  this 
result  step  by  step  to  its  original  cause — the  reckless  expendi¬ 
ture  in  new  lines — we  shall  see  further  reason  to  doubt  whether 
such  expenditure  has  been  as  advantageous  to  the  public  as  is 
sup[K)scd.  AVe  shall  hesitate  to  indorse  the  opinion  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Kailway  and  Canal  Bills,  that  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  ‘  to  increase  the  facility  for  obtaining  lines  of  local  con- 
‘  venience.’ 

Still  more  doubtful  becomes  the  alleged  benefit  accruing  to 
the  public  from  extensions  that  cause  loss  to  shareholders, 
when,  tfom  considering  the  question  as  one  of  traffic,  we  turn 
to  consider  it  as  a  general  commercial  question — a  question  of 
{wliticiil  economy.  AV'ere  there  no  facts  showing  that  the 
travelling  facilities  gained  were  counterbalanced,  if  not  more 
than  counterbalanced,  by  the  travelling  facilities  lost,  we  should 
still  contend  that  the  making  of  branches  that  do  not  return 
fair  dividends,  is  a  national  evil,  and  not  a  national  good.  The 
prevalent  error  committed  in  studying  matters  of  this  nature 
consists  in  looking  at  them  separately,  rather  than  in  connection 
with  other  social  wants  and  social  benefits.  Not  only  does  one 
of  these  undertakings,  when  executed,  aft'ect  society  in  various 
ways,  but  the  effort  put  forth  in  the  execution  of  it  affects  so¬ 
ciety  in  various  ways ;  and  to  form  a  true  estimate  the  two  sets 
of  results  must  be  compared.  The  axiom  that  ‘  action  and  re- 
‘  action  arc  equal,  and  in  opposite  directions,’  is  true,  not  only  in 
mechanics, — it  is  true  everywhere.  No  power  can  be  put  forth 
by  a  nation  to  achieve  a  given  end,  without  producing  for  the 
time  being  a  corresponding  inability  to  achieve  some  other  end. 
No  amount  of  capital  can  b^e  abstracted  for  one  purpose  without 
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involving  an  equivalent  lack  of  capital  for  another  purpose. 
Every  advantage  wrought  out  by  labour  is  purchased  by  the 
relinquishment  of  some  alternative  advantage  which  that  labour 
might  else  have  wrought  out.  In  judging,  therefore,  of  the 
benefits  flowing  from  any  public  undertaking,  it  is  requisite  to 
consider  them  not  by  themselves,  but  as  contrasted  with  bene¬ 
fits  which  the  invested  capital  would  otherwise  have  secured. 
But  how  can  these  relative  benefits  be  measured,  it  may  be 
asked.  Very  simply.  The  rate  of  interest  which  the  capital 
will  bring  as  thus  respectively  applied,  is  the  measure.  Money 
which,  if  used  for  a  specific  end,  gives  a  smaller  return  than 
it  would  give  if  otherwise  used,  is  used  disadvantageously,  not 
only  to  its  possessors,  but  to  the  community.  This  is  a  co¬ 
rollary  from  the  commonest  principles  of  political  economy — a 
corollary  so  simple  that  we  can  scarcely  understand  how,  after 
the  free-trade  controversy,  a  committee,  numbering  among  its 
members  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Cardwell,  should  have  overlooked 
it.  Have  we  not  been  long  ago  taught  that  in  the  mercantile 
world  capital  goes  where  it  is  most  wanted  —  that  the  business 
which  is  at  any  time  attracting  capital  by  unusually  high  re¬ 
turns,  is  a  business  proved,  by  that  very  fact,  to  be  unusually 
active — that  its  unusual  activity  shows  society  to  be  making 
great  demands  upon  it ;  giving  it  high  profits ;  wanting  its  com¬ 
modities  or  services  more  than  other  commodities  or  services  ? 
Do  not  comparisons  among  our  railways  demonstrate  that 
those  paying  large  dividends  are  those  subserving  the  public 
needs  in  a  greater  degree  than  those  paying  smaller  dividends  ? 
and  is  it  not  obvious  that  the  efforts  of  capitalists  to  get  these 
large  dividends  led  them  to  supply  the  greater  needs  before  the 
lesser  needs  ?  Surely,  the  same  law  which  holds  in  ordinary 
commerce,  and  also  holds  between  one  railway  investment  and 
another,  holds  likewise  between  railway  investments  and  other 
investments.  If  the  money  expended  in  making  branches  and 
feeders  is  yielding  an  average  return  of  from  1  to  2  per  cent., 
whilst  if  employed  in  land-draining  or  ship-building,  it  would 
return  4  or  5  per  cent,  or  more,  it  is  a  conclusive  proof  that 
money  is  more  wanted  for  land-draining  and  ship-building  than 
for  branch-making.  And  the  general  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
are,  that  that  large  proportion  of  railway  capital  which  does 
not  pay  the  current  rate  of  interest,  is  cajjital  ill  laid  out ;  that 
if  the  returns  on  such  proportion  were  capitalized  at  the  current 
rate  of  interest,  the  resulting  sum  would  represent  its  real 
value ;  and  that  the  difference  betw’een  this  sum  and  the  amount 
expended  would  indicate  the  national  lo.ss — a  loss  which,  on  the 
lowest  estimate,  would  exceed  100,000,000/.  And  however 
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true  it  may  be  that  the  sum  invested  in  unprofitable  lines  will 
go  on  increasing  in  productiveness,  yet  as,  if  more  wisely  in¬ 
vested,  it  would  similarly  have  gone  on  increasing  in  produc¬ 
tiveness,  perhaps  even  at  a  greater  rate,  this  vast  loss  must  he 
regarded  as  a  permanent  and  not  as  a  temporary  one. 

Again  then,  we  ask,  is  it  so  obvious  that  undertakings  which 
have  been  disastrous'to  shareholders  have  yet  been  advantageous 
to  the  public?  Is  it  not  obvious,  rather,  that  in  this  respect, 
as  in  others,  the  interests  of  shareholders  and  the  public  are  in 
the  end  identical  ?  And  does  it  not  seem,  that  instead  of  re¬ 
commending  ‘increased  facilities  for  obtaining  lines  of  local 
‘  convenience,’  the  Select  Committee  might  properly  have  re¬ 
ported  that  the  existing  facilities  are  abnormally  great,  and  should 
be  decreased  ? 

There  remains  still  to  be  considered,  the  other  of  the  two 
objections  above  adverted  to  as  liable  to  be  raised  against  the 
proposed  interpretation  of  the  proprietary'  contract  —  the  ob¬ 
jection,  namely,  that  it  would  be  a  serious  hindrance  to  railway 
enterprise.  After  what  has  already  been  said  it  is  scarcely 
needful  to  reply,  that  the  hindrance  would  be  no  greater  than  is 
natural  and  healthful  —  no  greater  than  is  requisite  to  hold  in 
check  the  private  interests  at  variance  with  ])ublic  ones.  This 
notion  that  railway  enterprise  will  not  be  carried  on  with  due 
activity  without  artificial  incentives  —  that  bills  for  local  ex¬ 
tensions  ‘rather  need  encouragement,’  as  the  committee  say, 
is  nothing  but  a  remnant  of  protectionism.  The  motive  which 
has  hitherto  led  to  the  formation  of  all  independent  railway 
companies  —  the  search  of  capitalists  for  good  investments,  — 
may  safely  be  left  to  form  others  as  fast  as  local  requirements 
become  great  enough  to  promise  fair  returns  ;  as  fast,  that  is, 
as  local  requirements  should  be  satisfied.  This  would  be 
manifest  enough  without  illustration ;  but  there  are  facts 
proving  it. 

Already  we  have  incidentally  referred  to  the  cireumstanee, 
that  it  has  of  late  become  common  for  landowners,  merchants, 
and  others  locally  interested,  to  get  up  railways  for  their  own 
accommodation,  which  they  do  not  expect  to  pay  satisfactory 
dividends ;  and  in  wdiich  they  are  yet  content  to  invest  consider¬ 
able  sums,  under  the  belief  that  the  indirect  profits  accruing  to 
them  from  increased  facilities  of  traffic,  will  out-balance  the 
direct  loss.  To  so  great  an  extent  is  this  policy  being  carried, 
thiit,  as  stated  to  the  Select  Committee,  ‘  in  Yorkshire  and 

*  Northumberland,  where  branch  lines  are  being  made  through 
‘  mere  agricultural  districts,  the  landowners  are  giving  their  land 

*  for  the  purpose,  and  taking  shares.’  With  such  examples 
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before  us  it  cannot  rationally  be  doubted  that  there  will  always 
be  capital  forthcoming  for  the  making  of  local  lines  iis  soon  as 
the  sum  of  the  calculated  benefits,*  direct  and  indirect,  justifies 
its  expenditure. 

‘  But,’  it  will  be  urged,  ‘  a  branch  that  would  be  unre- 
‘  munerative  as  an  indc|)endcnt  property,  is  often  remunerative 
*  to  the  company  that  has  made  it  in  virtue  of  the  traffic  it  brings 
‘  to  the  trunk  line.  Though  yielding  meagre  returns  on  its  own 
‘  capital,  yet,  by  increasing  the  returns  on  the  capital  of  the 
‘  trunk  line,  it  compensates,  or  more  than  compensates.  W ere 
‘  the  existing  company,  however,  forbidden  to  extend  its  under- 
‘  taking,  sucli  a  branch  would  not  be  made ;  and  injury  would 
‘  result.’  This  is  all  true,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  assertion, 
that  such  a  branch  would  not  be  made.  Though  in, its  corporate 
capacity  the  company  owning  the  trunk  line  would  be  unable 
to  join  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  there  would  be  nothing  to 
prevent  individual  shareholders  in  the  trunk  line  from  doing  so 
to  any  extent  they  thought  fit ;  and  were  the  prospects  as 
favourable  as  is  assumed,  this  course,  being  manifestly  advan¬ 
tageous  to  individual  shareholders,  would  be  pursued  by  many 
of  them.  If,  acting  in  concert  with  others  similarly  circumstanced, 
the  owner  of  10,000/.  worth  of  stock  in  the  trunk  line,  could 
aid  the  carrying  out  of  a  proposed  feeder  promising  to  return 
only  two  per  cent,  on  its  cost,  by  taking  shares  to  the  extent  of 
1000/.,  it  would  answer  his  purpose  to  do  this,  providing  the 
extra  traffic  it  brought  would  raise  the  trunk  line  dividend  by 
one  fourth  per  cent.  Thus,  under  a  limited  proprietary  con¬ 
tract,  companies  would  still,  as  now,  foster  extensions  where 
they  were  wanted;  the  only  difference  being,  that  in  the 
absence  of  guaranteed  dividends,  some  caution  would  be  shown ; 
and  the  poorer  shareholders  would  not,  as  at  present,  be  sacrificed 
to  the  richer. 

In  brief,  our  position  is  that  whenever,  by  the  efforts  of  all 
parties  to  be  advantaged  —  local  landowners,  manufacturers, 
merchants,  trunk-line  shareholders,  &c.  —  the  capital  for  an  ex¬ 
tension  can  be  raised — whenever  it  becomes  clear  to  all  such  that 
their  indirect  pi’ofits  plus  their  direct  profits  will  make  the  invest¬ 
ment  a  paying  one,  the  fact  is  proof  that  the  line  is  wanted.  On 
the  contrary,  whenever  the  prospective  gains  to  those  interested, 
are  insufficient  to  induce  them  to  undertake  it,  the  fact  is  proof 
that  the  line  is  not  wanted  so  much  as  other  things  are  wanted ; 
and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  made.  Instejid  then  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  we  advocate  being  objectionable  as  a  check  to  railway  en¬ 
terprise,  one  of  its  merits  is,  that  by  destroying  the  artificial 
incentives  to  such  enterprise,  it  would  confine  it  within  normal 
limits. 
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A  perusal  of  the  evidence  given  before  the  Select  Committee 
will  show  that  it  has  sundry  other  merits,  which  we  have  space 
only  to  indicate. 

It  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Laing  —  and  Mr.  Stephenson,  whilst 
declining  to  commit  himself  to  the  estimate,  ‘  does  not  be- 
‘  lieve  he  has  overstated  it,’  —  that  out  of  the  280,000,000/. 
already  raised  for  the  construction  of  our  railways,  70,000,000/. 
has  been  needlessly  spent  in  contests,  in  duplicate  lines,  in  ‘  the 
‘  multii>lieation  of  an  immense  number  of  schemes  prosecuted  at 
‘  an  almost  reckless  expense and  Mr.  Stephenson  believes  that 
this  sum  is  ‘  a  very  inadequate  representative  of  the  actual  loss 
‘  in  point  of  convenience,  economy,  and  other  circumstanees 
‘  connected  with  traffic,  which  the  public  has  sustained  by  reason 
‘  of  parliamentary  carelessness  in  legislating  for  railways.’ 
Under  an  equibible  interpretation  of  the  proprietary  contract, 
the  greater  part  of  this  would  have  been  avoided. 

The  competition  between  rival  companies  in  extension  and 
branch  making,  which  has  already  done  vast  injury,  and  the 
effects  of  which,  if  not  stopped,  will  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Ste¬ 
phenson,  be  such  that  ‘  property  now  paying  5^  [)cr  cent,  will 
‘  in  ten  years  be  worth  only  3  per  cent.,  and  that  on  twenty-one 
‘  millions  of  money,’  —  this  competition  could  never  have  existed 
in  its  intense  and  deleterious  form  under  the  limiting  principle 
we  advocate. 

Prompted  by  jealousy  and  antagonism,  our  companies  have 
obtained  powers  for  2000  miles  of  railway  which  they  have  never 
made.  The  millions  thus  squandered  in  surveys  and  parlia¬ 
mentary  contests  —  ‘  food  for  lawyers  and  engineers  ’  —  would 
nearly  all  have  been  saved,  had  each  supplementary  line  been 
obtainable  only  by  an  independent  body  of  jjroprietors  with  no 
one  to  shield  them  from  the  penalties  of  reckless  scheming. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  branches  and  feeders  constructed  from 
competitive  motives  have  not  been  laid  out  in  the  best  directions 
for  the  public.  To  defeat,  or  retaliate  upon,  ojtponents,  having 
been  one  of  the  ends  —  often  the  chief  end  —  in  making  them, 
routes  have  been  chosen  specially  calculated  to  efieet  this  end ; 
and  the  local  traffic  has  in  consequence  been  ill  provided  for. 
Had  these  branches  and  feeders,  however,  been  left  to  the  enter¬ 
prise  of  their  respective  districts,  aided  by  such  other  enterprise 
as  they  could  attract,  the  reverse  would  have  been  the  fact ; 
seeing  that  on  the  average,  in  these  smaller  cases  as  in  the  greater 
ones,  the  routes  whieh  must  accommodate  the  public  must  be 
the  routes  most  profitable  to  projectors. 

Were  the  illegitimate  competition  in  extension-making  done 
away,  there  would  remain  between  companies  just  that  normal 
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competition  which  is  advantageous  to  all.  It  is  not  true,  as  is 
alleged,  that  there  cannot  exist  between  railways  a  competition 
analogous  to  that  which  exists  between  traders.  The  evidence 
of  Mr.  Saunders,  the  secretary  of  the  Great  Western  Company, 
proves  the  contrary.  He  shows  that  where  the  Great  Western 
and  the  North  Western  railways  communicate  with  the  same 
towns,  as  at  Birmingham  and  Oxford,  each  has  tacitly  adopted  the 
fare  which  the  other  was  charging ;  and  that  whilst  there  is  thus 
no  coiujwtition  in  fares,  there  is  competition  in  speed  and  accom¬ 
modation.  The  results  are,  that  each  takes  that  portion  of  the 
traffic,  which  in  virtue  of  its  position  and  local  circunistances,  na¬ 
turally  falls  to  its  share ;  that  each  stimulates  the  other  to  give 
the  greatest  advantages  it  can  afford ;  and  that  each  keeps  the 
other  in  order  by  threatening  to  take  away  its  natural  share  of 
the  traffic,  if,  by  ill-bchaviour  or  inefficiency,  it  counterbalances 
the  special  advantages  it  offers.  Now,  this  is  just  the  form  which 
competition  eventually  assumes  between  traders.  After  it  has 
been  ascertained  by  underselling  Avdiat  is  the  lowest  remunerative 
price  at  Avhich  any  commodity  can  be  sold,  the  general  results  are, 
that  that  becomes  the  established  price ;  that  each  trader  is  con¬ 
tent  to  supply  those  only  who,  from  proximity  or  other  causes, 
naturally  come  to  him ;  and  that  only  when  he  treats  his  cus¬ 
tomers  badly  need  he  fear  that  they  will  inconvenience  them¬ 
selves  by  going  elsewhere  for  their  goods. 

Is  there  not  then,  pressing  need  for  an  amendment  of  the 
laws  affecting  the  proprietary  contract,  —  an  amendment  which 
shall  transform  it  from  an  unlimited  into  a  limited  contract  ?  or 
rather,  —  not  transform  it  into  such,  but  recognise  it  as  such  ? 
If  there  be  truth  in  our  argument,  the  absence  of  any  limita¬ 
tion  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  manifold  evils  of  our  rail¬ 
way  administration.  The  share-trafficking  of  directors ;  the 
complicated  intrigues  of  lawyers,  engineers,  contractors,  and 
others;  the  betrayal  of  proprietaries, — all  the  complicated  cor¬ 
ruptions  which  we  have  detailed,  have  primarily  arisen  from  it, 
have  been  made  jxissible  by  it.  It  has  rendered  travelling  more 
costly  and  less  safe  than  it  would  have  been ;  and  whilst  ap¬ 
parently  facilitating  traffic,  has  indirectly  hindered  it.  By 
fostering  antagonism,  it  has  led  to  the  ill  laying  out  of  sup¬ 
plementary  lines ;  to  the  wasting  of  enormous  sums  in  useless 
parliamentary  contests;  to  the  loss  of  an  almost  incredible 
amount  of  national  capital  in  the  making  of  railways  for  which 
there  is  no  due  requirement,  iiegarded  in  the  mass,  the  in¬ 
vestments  of  shareholders  have  been  reduced  by  it  to  less  than 
half  the  average  productiveness  which  such  investments  should 
possess ;  and,  as  all  authorities  admit,  railway  property  is,  even 
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now,  kept  below  its  real  value  by  the  fear  of  future  depre¬ 
ciations  consequent  on  future  extensions.  Considering  then 
the  vastness  of  the  interests  at  stake,  —  considering  that  the 
total  capital  of  our  companies  will  soon  reach  300,000,000/., 
—  considering  on  the  one  hand,  the  immense  number  of  persons 
owning  this  capital  (many  of  them  with  no  incomes  but  what 
are  derived  from  it)  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  great  extent 
to  which  the  community  is  concerned,  both  directly  as  to  its 
commercial  facilities,  and  indirectly  as  to  the  economy  of  its 
resources,  —  considering  all  this,  it  becomes  extremely  impor¬ 
tant,  that  railway  property  should  be  placed  on  a  secure  foot¬ 
ing,  and  railway  enterprise  confined  within  normal  bounds. 
The  change  is  demanded  alike  for  the  welfare  of  shareholders 
and  the  public ;  and  it  is  one  which  equity  manifestly  dictates. 
No  charge  of  over-legislation  can  be  brought  against  it.  It  is 
simply  an  extension  to  joint-stock  contracts  of  the  principle 
applied  to  all  other  contracts;  it  is  merely  a  fulfilment  of 
the  State’s  judicial  function  in  cases  hitherto  neglected ;  it  is 
nothing  but  a  better  administration  of  justice. 


Art.  V.  —  History  of  Scotland,  from  the  Revolution  to  the 
Extinction  of  the  last  Jacobite  Insiirrection, —  1689-1748. 
By  John  Hill  Burton.  In  2  vols.  8vo.  London; 
1853. 

^T^o  commence  a  History  of  Scotland  eighty-six  years  after  her 
political  individuality  had  been  merged  by  a  junction  of  the 
two  British  Crowns  on  the  head  of  her  own  Sovereign,  and  to 
continue  it  during  forty-one  years  after  her  nationality  had  been 
formally  amalgamated  with  that  of  England,  may  appear  a  some¬ 
what  anomalous  task,  its  accomplishment  in  two  rather  bulky 
octavos  a  really  formidable  result.  Yet  Mr.  Burton’s  under¬ 
taking  was  neither  one  of  supererogation  nor  book-making.  The 
Union  of  the  Crowns  in  1603,  and  that  of  the  kingdoms  in  1 707, 
although  ingeniously  devised  expedients  of  king-craft  and  con¬ 
stitution-craft,  not  ill  suited  to  the  exigencies  they  professed  to 
meet,  were  crude  pieces  of  mechanism,  requiring  long  use  and 
frequent  patching,  ere  the  machine  gradually  attained  a  smooth 
and  easy  movement.  Indeed,  until  1707,  Scotland  was  inde¬ 
pendent  in  legislature  and  finance,  and  even  the  treaty  of  that 
year,  by  which  she  surrendered  these  distinguishing  features, 
left  her  laws  and  ecclesiastical  polity  unimpaired,  while  it  has 
required  generations  to  modify  socid  distinctions,  efiace  statis- 
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tical  anomalies,  and  soften  provincialisms  of  language,  even  now 
fondly  cherished  or  inadvertently  retained. 

But  there  was  another  reason  for  treating  as  a  separate  episode 
of  Scottish  history  the  period  which  these  volumes  include.  The 
secondary  position  which  that  kingdom  necessarily  occupied 
after  the  accession  of  James  VI.  to  the  English  throne,  was 
rendered  palatable  to  a  proud  and  sensitive  people  by  the  fact 
that  her  race  of  far-descended  sovereigns  now  reigned  over  the 
dominions  of  her  hereditary  rival,  as  well  as  her  own.  By  the 
Bevolution  of  1688,  that  6])cll  was  broken,  that  boast  ended.  The 
expulsion  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  thus  assumed  the  complexion 
of  a  national  insult.  Old  but  dormant  jealousies  consequently 
revived,  and  when  the  panacea  proposed  for  these  symptoms  was 
imposed  upon  the  unwilling  patient,  and  followed  by  none  of 
those  ameliorations  which  advocates  of  the  Act  of  Union  had  pre¬ 
dicted  as  its  cert.ain  results,  a  restoration  of  the  old  dynasty  was 
the  resource  recommended  equally  by  |M)licy  and  pride.  Hence 
that  long  series  of  Jacobite  intrigues  and  insurrections  (at  once 
the  cause  and  effect  of  Scotland’s  isolation  from  British  interests 
during  the  former  half  of  last  century),  which  arc  very  jiropcrly 
included  in  a  work  describing  the  latest  efforts  of  Scottish 
nationality. 

AVc  owe  !Mr.  Burton  our  thanks  for  the  painstaking  and 
thoughtful  spirit  in  which  he  has  executed  his  task.  In  his  intro¬ 
ductory  chaj)tcr,  he  has  judiciously  sketched  some  of  the  cha¬ 
racters  most  prominent  at  the  outset  of  his  work.  Giving  due 
preference  to  the  new'  king’s  advisers,  he  presents  to  us  the  vacil¬ 
lating  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  his  coadjutors.  Lord  Stair  and 
I’rinoipal  Carstairs  being  the  only  men  of  intellectual  mark 
among  the  group.  The  former  of  these  is  thus  portrayed :  — 

‘  Every  body  of  men,  great  or  small,  has  its  conventional  idols, 
who,  towering  above  their  brethren,  look  down  on  those  even  who  are 
nearest  to  them  as  spread  w  ith  the  ordinary  crowd  on  the  plain  below  ; 
Lord  Stair  has  been  in  such  fashion  the  unapproached  head  of  Scot¬ 
tish  law.  The  field  was  not  a  large  one,  —  very  difterent  indeed  in 
its  extent,  intricf.cy,  and  importance  to  the  world,  from  that  on  which 
the  busy  brain  of  Sir  E<lward  Coke  was  ever  wandering  and  gleaning. 
Hut  to  the  field,  such  as  it  was,  he  brought  so  entire  an  intellectual 
command,  both  in  knowledge  and  genius,  that  he  made  his  labours 
within  it  illustrious.  It  is  perceptible  in  his  great  professional  book, 
called,  after  the  examjtle  of  Justinian,  an  Institute,  that  while  other 
writers  of  like  works  seem  generally  to  acquire  knowledge  as  they 
write,  and  to  enlarge  their  classification  as  they  master  their  details, 
with  him  a  comi)rehensive  mind  had  laid  out  all  the  analysis  by  rules 
founded  on  a  larger  knowledge  than  the  laws  of  a  small  country  could 
supply ;  and  thus  each  detail  as  it  came  up  found  its  proper  place, 
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while  the  great  outlines  remained  to  some  extent  still  unfilled.  He 
was  a  philosopher  in  many  other  departments,  and  an  intellectual 
ornament  of  a  rather  dark  and  unhappy  age  of  Scottish  literature. 
What  he  might  have  been  had  he  shone  in  less  evil  days  it  is  difficult 
to  determine,  for  some  have  thought  that  his  genius  was  of  a  kind 
which,  in  calm  times,  would  have  been  comparatively  sterile,  and  re¬ 
quired  the  excitement  of  restless  politics  to  rouse  it  into  action.  His 
career  had  been  such  as  to  place  him  among  the  most  extensively 
hated  of  his  countrymen.  In  the  lottery  which  the  convulsions  of  the 
previous  thirty  years  had  made  in  the  distribution  of  office,  he  had 
drawn  more  prizes  than  were  likely,  as  it  was  thouglit,  to  fall  to  the 
lot  of  an  honest  man.  At  the  present  day,  when  much  of  the  minor 
malignity  of  such  disputes  is  lost,  and  people  only  care  for  their  main 
outlines,  it  only  gives  credit  and  strength  to  a  host  of  fugitive  malig¬ 
nant  pamphlets  to  find  the  illustrious  Lord  President  publishing  an 
apology  for  his  conduct. 

‘  He  was  a  member  of  Cromwell’s  Commission  of  Justice,  and 
retained  his  position  at  tlie  Restoration,  by  being  appointed  a  Lord  of 
Session.  When  all  official  persons  were  require<l  to  take  the  declara¬ 
tion,  condemning  the  Covenant,  he  refused  to  do  so.  The  law  required 
that  he  should  forfeit  his  office ;  but  professing  to  pass  abroad  an 
exiled  unemployed  man,  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  have  audience  of  the  King 
on  his  way ;  and  the  rather  suspicious  result  was,  that  the  King  re¬ 
fused  to  receiv’e  his  resignation,  and  subjected  him,  as  a  loyal  man,  to 
tlie  necessity  of  retaining  his  office.  In  1676,  he  rose  to  the  climax 
of  his  fortune  by  being  chosen,  while  still  in  the  full  vigour  of  his 
powers,  to  the  office  of  Lord  President,  to  which  he  was  reappointed. 
Ho  was  thoroughly  Protestant  in  his  principles,  and  cautiously  stood 
out  against  the  wretched  severities  which  preceded  the  fall  of  the 
Stuarts.  In  the  filling  up  of  a  new  commission,  he  found  himself 
noiselessly  deprived  of  his  office ;  and  his  official  friends  recommended 
him  not  to  complain  or  draw  attention  to  the  change,  but  rather  to 
travel  abroad;  and,  with  the  other  refugees,  he  found  it  suitable  to 
reside  in  Holland.  He  was  thus  one  of  the  fortunate  few  wlio,  having 
attached  themselves  to  the  Prince  in  his  comparative  obscurity,  threw 
their  fortunes  into  the  venture  of  his  expedition,  and  had  claims  on 
his  notice  far  beyond  those  of  the  time-servers,  who  had  not  borne 
the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  The  wise  lawyer  and  erudite  philo¬ 
sopher  commanded  the  almost  respectful  attention  of  the  young 
Prince.  He  was  far  advanced  in  years,  with  a  dignified  demeanour, 
sedafely  pleasing  in  his  manners,  and  rich  in  stores  of  practical  know¬ 
ledge  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  profession.  To  some  extent,  both 
in  his  gifts  and  his  weaknesses,  his  capacities  and  career  suggest  a 
parallel  with  the  stained  lustre  of  the  fame  of  Bacon.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  26.) 

Mr.  Burton  has  treated  with  care  and  forbearance  the  delicate 
ecclesiastical  topics  with  which  he  had  to  deal.  It  may  startle 
many  to  find  it  stated  that  the  ‘  moderate  Presbyterianism,  rest- 
‘  ing  not  on  the  covenants,  but  [on]  the  earlier  and  purely 
‘  doctrinal  standards,  which  was  actually  established,  had  not  the 
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‘  adherence  of  a  majority  of  the  people and  that  *  the  esta- 
‘  hlished  Church  was  in  fact  an  artificial  compromise,  created  by 
‘  the  tact  and  ingenuity  of  King  William  and  his  advisers,  backed 

*  by  a  triumphant  jwlitical  party.’  But  dexterous  adjustments 
arc  the  usual  and  on  the  whole  most  satisfactory  solution  of 
questions  in  which  cases  of  conscience  are  largely  Involved.  The 
new  sovereign  was  wise  enough  to  prefer  such  settlement  as  might 
be  most  ‘  agreeable  to  the  inclination  of  the  people ;  ’  and  his  in¬ 
structions,  honestly  so  given,  had  some  effect  in  securing  that 
whatever  solution  might  be  adopted  should  be  accepted  as  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  though  not  in  perfect  accord¬ 
ance  with  individual  convictions.  There  are,  indeed,  indications 
that  such  a  concession  was  by  no  means  necessary  as  regarded 
the  more  extreme  zealots,  to  whom  the  principle  of  general 
consent,  which  we  arc  apt  to  suppose  the  actual  and  theoretical 
basis  of  the  new  establishment,  was  rather  a  stumbling  block  than 
a  recommendation.  To  this  effect  Mr.  Burton  has  adduced  the 
testimony  of  contemporary  writers  of  that  class,  that  ‘the  inclina- 
‘  tions  of  the  people’  being  in  fact  mere  indications  of  ‘  their  in- 

*  terests,  humours,  and  the  several  influences  of  subtle  men  upon 
‘  them,’  are  too  uncertain  and  variable  a  foundation  for  the  fabric 
of  a  church  government.  (Vol.  i.  p.  189.)  And  in  the  so-called 
measure  for  the  abolition  of  patronage  in  1690,  the  presentations, 
taken  from  generally  prelatic  landowners,  were  by  no  means 
transferred  to  the  congregations,  whose  rights  were  expressly 
limited  to  a  ixjwer  of  objecting  uiK)n  cause  shown.  For  the 
introduction  of  popular  election  would  have  refilled  the  northern 
pulpits  with  an  episcopal  clergy,  the  western  ones  with  fierce 
and  impracticable  Hill-men,  both  of  them  opposed  to  that  moderate 
Presbyterianism  which  the  Government  sagaciously  considered 
the  safest  and  most  manageable  development  of  Scottish  Cal¬ 
vinism. 

The  peculiarities  of  doctrine  and  temperament  which  long 
kept  the  Camcronians  apart  from  other  Presbyterian  sects  are  dis¬ 
sected  and  exposed  by  one  little  disposed  to  brook  pragmatical 
intolerance  under  any  professions,  but  with  a  caustic  appreciation 
of  Calvinistic  dogmatism  which  may  have  been  sharpened  by 
recent  events  in  his  own  country : — 

‘  The  ruling  principle  of  these  men  was  the  simplest  and  broadest 
of  all  human  principles — that  which  has  more  or  less  guided  mankind 
in  all  ages  and  all  conditions  of  society — in  despotisms,  oligarchies,  and 
democracies  —  among  Polytheists,  Mahommedans,  Jews,  and  Chris¬ 
tians.  It  was  the  simple  doctrine  tliat  I  am  right  and  you  are  wrong, 
and,  that  whatever  opinion  different  from  mine  is  entertained  by  you 
must  be  forthwith  uprooted.  By  another  way  of  describing  the  re- 
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Utive  position  of  parties,  the  Cameronians  were  the  select  people  of 
God  and  his  chosen  instruments,  while  all  who  differed  with  or  op> 
posed  them  were  the  children  of  perdition.  They  took  their  creed 
from  the  New  Testament,  but  their  associations  and  religious  revellings 
were  all  in  the  Old ;  and,  if  the  tone  of  their  writings  were  held  as  a 
sufficient  indication,  it  might  be  said  that  they  coldly  adopted  the  one 
as  a  formal  test,  but  that  their  souls  yearned  after  the  older  dispensa¬ 
tion,  as  a  practical  embodiment  of  their  own  proud,  fierce,  and  exclu¬ 
sive  temper.  They  loved  the  parallels  which  it  afforded  them  in  the 
day  of  oppression  and  bondage  followed  by  that  of  victory  and  extermi¬ 
nation  ;  and  though  their  faith  bound  them  to  the  milder  dispensa¬ 
tion,  their  sympathies  ever  unconsciously  fell  back  on  those  self- 
sufficient  and  tyrannical  attributes  which  the  principles  of  tolera¬ 
tion  have  counted  antagonistic  to  Christianity  instead  of  fundamental 
to  it.  .  .  .  The  Hillmen,  in  their  defects  and  in  their  virtues, 

which  were  not  inconsiderable,  presented  the  darkest  colours  of  a 
peculiar  character,  which,  through  the  influence  of  very  unfortunate 
events,  had  eaten  into  the  hue  of  the  national  character.  Its  stern 
duskiness  is  the  more  important,  and  worthy  of  notice  in  a  historical 
view,  as  its  hue,  more  or  less  decreasing  in  darkness,  pervaded  a  large 
portion  of  Scotland,  and  has  not  even  yet  been  totally  expunged  by 
sunshine  or  by  rain.’  (Vol.  i.  pp.  33.  o5.) 

Mr.  Burton  waives  the  question,  how  far  the  Presbyterian 
system  would  have  been  preferred  by  an  absolute  majority  of  the 
nation,  but  assumes  that  its  supporters  carried  their  point  from 
being  the  most  numerous  and  comimet  of  those  who  entertained 
firm  and  ardent  opinions  on  church  government ;  the  Episcopalians 
of  the  North  being  less  resolute,  the  Cameronians  in  the  western 
shires  less  united  in  their  respective  views.  But  the  causes  to 
which  he  ascribes  the  downfal  of  Prelacy  were  secular  rather 
than  spiritual.  The  bishops  had,  at  an  early  stage  of  the  troubles, 
by  certain  demonstrations  of  no  great  moment,  and  rather  casual 
than  preconcerted,  given  opportunity  to  their  opponents  to  hold 
them  up  as  partisans  of  the  dethroned  dynasty,  and  consequently 
as  identified  with  the  legitimist  party  who  must  at  all  hazards  be 
crushed.  Besides,  a  hierarchy  was  a  costly  ornament  or  in¬ 
cumbrance  to  so  i)Oor  a  country  as  Scotland,  since  the  endow¬ 
ments  by  which,  in  the  days  of  popery,  it  was  maintained  had 
been  secularised.  And  while  those  lay  improprietors,  who  held 
the  old  episcojml  estates,  felt  that  their  tenure  might  be  de¬ 
feasible  so  long  as  there  were  bishops  to  reclaim  them,  not  a 
few  waiters  upon  Providence  entertained  hopes  of  similar  wind- 
fals,  should  the  revenues  still  allotted  to  the  order  be  dispersed  on 
its  abolition. 

If  these  views  appear  somewhat  to  impugn  the  purity  of 
motive  claimed  for  their  policy  by  zealots  of  the  covenant,  Mr. 
Burton’s  acuteness  has  detected  Erastian  traits  scarcely  more 
VOL.  C.  NO.  CCIV.  H  H 
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consistent  ^ith  their  lofty  professions  of  ecclesiastical  independ¬ 
ence.  Thus,  the  proclamation  against  owning  the  authority  of 
King  James,  or  questioning  that  of  King  William  and  Queen 
Mary,  was  ordain^  by  Parliament  to  be  read  from  every  pulpit, 
the  clergy  being  further  enjoined  to  pray  publicly  for  their  Ma¬ 
jesties  ;  in  either  case  neglect  was  to  be  punished  by  depriva¬ 
tion  of  their  benefices,  recusants  being  proceeded  against  before 
the  Privy  Council.  Now  although  Erastianism  —  that  bugbear 
of  high  Presbyterianism  —  may,  like  other  party  terms,  possess 
a  flexible  meaning,  it  seems  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  direct 
interference  by  the  civil  power  with  ecclesiastical  rights  and 
jurisdictions  than  this  act.  But  as  the  blow  was  directed  against, 
and  must  chiefly  reach,  Jacobite  Episcopalians,  whose  vacated 
benefices  would  pass  to  ministers  of  the  party  dominant  in  Church 
and  State,  we  hear  of  no  protests  against  the  use  of  means  so 
godless  but  so  convenient.  The  truth  is,  that  revolutionary 
settlements  must  be  justified  rather  by  estimating  their  general 
results,  than  by  testing  individual  details,  wherein  the  errors  of 
human  judgment  and  the  inadequacy  of  human  means  often 
become  strikingly  apparent.  Nor  do  such  mistakes  fail  to  l)ear 
fruit ;  and  it  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  antiprelatic 
measures  of  1689,  that  the  Episcopalians  of  Scotland  continued, 
for  the  next  sixty  years,  ready  to  mount  the  white  cockade 
whenever  Jacobite  plotters  or  French  intriguers  found  it  de¬ 
sirable  to  make  tools  of  them. 

We  ennnot  attempt  to  follow  our  author  through  various 
incidents  of  polemic  conflict  which  he  has  occasion  to  narrate, 
and  which  have  not  only  strongly  marked  the  history  of  Scot¬ 
land,  but  given  an  impress  to  her  national  character,  that 
seems  unlikely  to  wear  out.  One  observation,  with  reference 
to  the  origin  of  the  Secession  movement  in  1734,  is  however 
noticeable,  not  only  as  well  founded,  but  as  affording  a  key 
to  recent  events  brought  about  under  somewhat  similar  in¬ 
fluences: — 

‘Dissent  in  England  had  generally  been  gentle, or  at  least  humble; 
its  adherents,  conscious  of  the  strength  and  splendour  of  the  great 
establishment  from  which  they  departed,  quietly  seeking  relief  for 
tender  consciences.  In  Scotland,  every  cluster  separating  itself  from 
the  establishment;  and  even,  as  we  shall  see,  sub-separating  itself 
from  any  considerable  dissenting  body  at  once  assumed  the  position 
of  “  The  Church,”  Ix-came  an  ecclesiastical  power,  and  passed  sentence 
on  the  body  from  which  it  had  separated,  as  heretical  and  schismatic. 
There  was  a  reason  for  the  distinction  in  the  relative  character  of 
dissent  in  the  two  Churches.  In  England,  it  was  not  only  that,  in 
looking  from  the  church  to  dissent,  men  of  social  rank  and  high 
scholarship  were  put  in  comparison  with  flighty  attorneys’  clerks,  and 
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serious  weavers  who  bad  got  a  call ;  but  that  the  great  establishment 
to  which,  with  a  mere  scattering  of  exceptions,  the  main  bulk  of  the 
nation  was  attached,  kept  to  its  old  principles,  while  the  dissenters 
struck  out  innovations.  Hence,  bj  a  natural  law  of  English  feeling 
which  abhors  novelties,  thej  were  condemned  to  content  themselves 
with  the  mere  outskirts  of  the  population.  On  the  other  hand,  Scot¬ 
tish  dissent  always  tended  to  preserve  the  old  principles  of  the  Church, 
whence  the  establishment,  by  the  progress  of  enlightenment,  as  some 
said  —  by  deterioration  according  to  others  —  was  lapsing.  Looking 
at  these  distinctions,  the  conduct  of  Erskine  and  his  brethren  is  natural. 
Day  by  day,  though  feeling  more  deeply  that  the  establishment  was 
lapsing  from  what  they  deemed  fundamental  principles,  they  were 
unwilling  to  separate  themselves  and  make  a  stand ;  but  once  having 
done  so,  they  set  a  century  between  themselves  and  the  Church,  driv¬ 
ing  themselves  from  all  the  laxities  of  modern  days ;  and  taking  up 
their  position  as  the  old  Covenanting  Church  of  Charles  I.’s  day,  they 
put  on  trial,  from  that  high  antique  judgment-seat,  the  degenerate 
Scottish  establishment,  and  condemned  it.  Tiiey  remained  in  the 
establishment,  not  as  loving  and  aiding  it  in  the  spirit  which  influenced 
it,  but  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  the  evil  spirit,  and  turning  the 
policy  of  the  body  in  the  right  direction.  Failing  in  this,  they  resolved 
'  to  go  forth,  and  taking  their  place  on  the  eminence  where  it  ought  to 
have  stood,  pronounce  sentence  against  it.  Thus  the  tone  of  those 
who  had  been  receiving  sympathy  as  the  victims  of  clerical  oppression 
began  to  be  haughty  and  authoritative.  It  was  not  solely  directed  in 
argumentative  hostility  against  those  who  had  oppressed  them,  but 
in  disdainful  reproof  to  those  who,  sympathising  with  them,  remained 
in  connexion  with  the  erring  establishment.’  (Yol.  ii.  pp.  328-330.) 

The  turn  of  Mr.  Burton’s  mind  is  too  practical,  not  to  say 
utilitarian,  to  deal  effectively  with  the  more  romantic  incident 
of  domestic  strife  and  dashing  adventure,  which  his  volumes 
include.  Accordingly,  in  his  hands,  Dundee’s  brief  but  stirring 
campaign  lacks  interest,  and  thus  he  lets  slip  a  seasonable  op¬ 
portunity  of  relieving  those  heavy  details  of  party-jarrings  and 
parliamentary  squabbles  from  which  escape  was  impossible. 
Nor  can  this  deficiency  be  accounted  for  by  entire  want  of  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  character  of  that  active  partisan.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  following  portrait  of  Dundee  will  be  regarded,  even 
by  warm  admirers,  as  flattering  in  certain  features,  while  the 
blemishes  attaching  to  Claverhouse’s  reputation  are  somewhat 
thrown  into  shade ;  — 

‘  The  actual  career  of  Dundee,  without  decoration,  is  an  affluent 
fountain  of  romance.  His  handsomeness,  his  early  historical  career, 
his  name  associating  him  with  the  great  Marquis  of  Montrose,  his  mili¬ 
tary  capacity  so  great  within  its  little  sphere,  the  sad  sympathy  offered 
to  those  who  throw  their  lot  into  a  desperate  cause,  and  the  heroic 
glory  of  his  death  —  all  together  make  a  true  history  of  brighter 
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colours  than  many  a  romance.  Solid  truth  could  not  go  about  with 
80  many  of  the  attributes  of  heroic  fiction,  without  being  insensibly 
mingled  with  that  social  circle,  and  enjoying  some  of  its  decorations. 
Many  of  the  attributes  of  this  hero-fiend  are  fabulous ;  but  his  era 
was  so  much  later  than  that  of  the  semi-mythic  heroes  with  whom  he 
is  often  associated,  that  we  know  a  few  vulgar  truths  about  him,  afford¬ 
ing  a  correction  of  the  fictitious  glories. 

*  Tradition  attributes  to  him  many  brilliantly  epigrammatic  speeches, 
to  which  his  authentic  writings  give  the  lie,  by  showing  that  he  had 
not  sufficient  command  of  grammar  to  have  put  his  thoughts  in  the 
clear  emphatic  shape  in  which  they  are  preserved,  if  he  had  ever 
formed  them  in  his  mind.  It  is  said  that  he  studied  at  St.  Andrews, 
and  knew  something  of  mathematics  ;  but  any  smattering  of  education 
he  may  have  received  was  early  rubbed  out  in  the  camp  of  the  mer¬ 
cenary  soldier.  Ho  was  a  younger  son  of  a  Scottish  laird,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  common  usage  in  a  country  which  could  not  exercise  its 
energies  near  at  hand  without  exercising  the  trading  jealousies  of  its 
affluent  and  powerful  neighbour,  he  was  sent  to  serve  abroad.  He 
fought  in  the  French  service  and  in  the  Dutch  —  probably  both  were 
much  alike  to  him, —  until  he  rose  high  enough  to  see  schemes  of 
personal  ambition  over  the  shoulders  of  his  comrades.  These  lairds’ 
sons,  from  their  habits  of  command,  their  hardy  nurture,  and  the  con¬ 
sciousness  that,  poor  as  they  might  be,  they  were  still  gentlemen, 
made  valuable  officers  in  the  great  European  wars  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  17th  century.  The  last  service  in  which  young  Graham  was 
engaged  before  he  returned  to  Britain  was  that  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange;  and  he  is  said  to  have  left  it  because  he  was  refused  the 
command  of  a  regiment.  He  was  a  man  of  much  more  far-seeing 
ambition  than  the  generality  of  his  order.  He  felt  within  himseff 
capacities  of  a  higher  stamp  and  aspirations  also ;  for  though  he 
belonged  to  the  herd  of  mercenaries,  his  ambition,  with  all  his  defects, 
was  of  a  higher  order  than  that  of  the  Dugald  Dalgeties  who  contented 
themselves  with  the  consciousness  that  they  had  much  better  pay, 
booty,  liquor,  and  arms,  than  the  pike-trailers  under  their  command. 
He  became  a  fanatic  of  the  order  he  found  himself  in  —  the  order  of 
the  cavalier  who  is  devoted  to  his  monarch  and  his  monarch’s  allies, 
aristocratic  and  hierarchical.  This  fanaticism  was  that  of  the  gentle¬ 
man.  It  is  not  common  perhaps  to  associate  the  reproachful  term 
“  fanatic  ”  with  a  word  so  expressive  of  estimable  social  qualities  as 
this  word  “  gentleman ;  ”  but  as  there  is  no  hesitation  in  applying  it 
to  religious  opinions  carried  to  excess,  surely  there  can  be  no  desecra¬ 
tion  in  applying  it  to  social  qualities  when  they  become  offensively 
prurient. 

‘  Graham’s  abilities  evidently  did  not  step  beyond  warfare.  We 
have  no  means  of  deciding  whether  they  were  capacious  enough  for 
great  military  operations,  but  all  can  see  that  he  executed  the  smallest 
affairs  falling  to  bis  lot  with  consummate  skill.  He  might  have 
been,  for  all  we  know,  a  poor  organiser  of  such  campaigns  as  Marl¬ 
borough’s,  and  incapable  of  the  anxious  calculations  in  which  the 
governor  of  one  of  the  great  Vaubian  fortresses  bad  daily  to  work. 
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One  thing  is  certain,  that  his  utter  disregard  of  human  life,  his  cruelty 
to  his  enemies,  and  his  recklessness  of  the  safety  of  his  followers, 
would  have  prevented  him  from  being  a  great  British  general,  however 
largely  he  might  Lave  operated  in  the  service  of  countries  where 
there  is  less  responsibility,  and  human  life  is  of  no  account  beside  the 
military  object  to  be  attained.  But,  however  he  may  have  borne 
comparison  with  great  leaders  of  European  warfare,  he  had  a  genius 
for  small  portizan  operations  which  laughed  to  scorn  the  drudges 
brought  up  in  their  pedantic  school.  When  he  saw  them  in  isolated 
independent  contests  with  enemies  of  a  new  kind,  on  unusual  ground, 
and  where  both  sides  might  be  subject  to  influences  totally  diflerent 
from  those  of  the  mercenary  continental  campaigner,  still  following  the 
clockwork  routine  which  long  service  had  mechanically  trained  them 
to —  he  was  too  much  of  an  original  thinker  to  follow  them.  What¬ 
ever  respect  he  might  have  had  for  the  rules  of  accepted  military 
discipline  in  armies  where  they  were  known  and  used,  it  was  his  merit 
that  he  rejected  them  when  they  were  useless  or  ofiensive,  and  at 
once  adapted  his  method  of  warfare  to  the  men  he  had  to  lead.  It  is 
impossible  to  look  at  the  portrait  of  the  lively,  haughty,  imperious, 
handsome  cavalier,|beside  that  of  his  opponent,  old  Mackay  of  Scourie, 
without  being  reminded  of  the  venerable  pedantic  authority  so  ex¬ 
cellent  in  its  accustomed  place,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  its  daily  routine, 
but  so  liable  to  be  overwhelmed  in  ruin  when,  in  the  moment  of 
excitement  and  emergency,  it  meets  with  originality  of  conception, 
and  flerce  reckless  determination  of  purpose. 

‘  But  while  he  avoided  the  pedantry  of  an  impracticable  system  of 
discipline,  be  was  a  vigilant  general  in  studying  the  character  of  his 
troops,  and  knowing  the  elements  both  of  their  strength  and  weakness. 
For  this  end  he  indulged  in  a  practice  capable  only  of  being  turned 
to  account  in  the  hands  of  gifted  commanders,  and  which  was  a  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  Napoleon.  He  visited  his  posts  at  unexpected  hours 
alone,  and  without  the  distinctions  of  rank.  One  of  the  inveterate 
peculiarities  of  'his  Highlaud  army  was  the  marauding  propensity 
which,  like  every  other  habit  of  the  men,  took  its  course  without 
reference  to  suitable  conditions  in  the  exigencies  of  the  service,  and 
he  dealt  with  it  as  a  necessary  evil. 

‘  To  the  regular  trained  oflicer,  such  an  army  as  he  commanded  was 
as  unstable  and  capricious  as  a  giddy  mob.  If  he  did  not  study  the 
peculiarities  of  the  race,  and  of  each  individual  clan,  some  untoward 
accident  was  ever  occurring  to  vex  his  disciplinarian  spirit,  and  make 
him  suspect  that  the  cause  was  ruined ;  and  if  he  did  not  at  once  re¬ 
cognise  and  yield  to  the  peculiarities  as  they  occurred,  a  trifle  might 
readily  sacriflee  the  army  or  the  cause,  —  for  the  Highland  soldier’s 
immediate  cause  was  his  leader  and  his  clan.  The  succession  to  the 
Crown  of  Britain,  or  the  preservation  of  the  Constitution,  were  dis¬ 
tant  and  secondary  objects,  to  be  sacrifleed,  without  hesitation,  to  any 
question  of  precedent  or  etiquette.  Even  Dun  jiee  was  but  partially 
prepared  for  the  intricate  niceties  of  such  a  command,  and  fell  into  it 
gradually,  under  the  guidance  of  his  own  sagacious  observation, 
helped  by  the  advice  of  old  experienced  leaders.’  (VoL  i.  pp.  98-102.)^  ^ 
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The  interest  thus  raised  in  the  hero  of  Killiekrankie  is  hut 
indifterently  maintained  throughout  the  narrative  of  his  guerilla 
warfare,  and  of  the  battle  which,  by  closing  his  life,  rendered 
desperate  the  Stuart  cause  in  Scotland  for  many  an  after  year. 
Nor  can  we  agree  with  Mr.  Burton  in  an  impression  which  he 
seems  to  countenance,  that,  but  for  the  fatal  bullet  (or  silver 
button)  which  appropriately  closed  his  gallant  career,  Dundee 
might  have  undone  the  Revolution,  and  even  restored  the  old 
dynasty.  It  were  indeed  useless  now  to  speculate  on  possible 
results  of  hypothetical  combinations,  yet,  if  such  be  the  true 
meaning  of  the  following  passage,  we  must  entirely  demur  to 
any  conclusion  of  the  sort.  With  its  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  Highland  clans  in  regular  campaigning  we  fully  coincide,  but 
the  Jacobite  cause  was  then  beyond  hope,  even  had  better  and 
more  efficient  implements  than  these  been  at  its  disposal. 

‘  The  first  news  of  the  victory  [of  Killiecrankie],  as  it  startled  and 
frightened  the  government  in  Edinburgh,  sounded  like  a  war  trumpet 
through  the  Highlands.  On  the  third  day  after  it,  there  came  to 
Elair  Castle  500  of  Lochiel’s  men,  200  under  Stewart  of  Appin,  500 
Maephersons  and  ISIacdonalds,  with  all  the  Atholl  men,  and  a  crowd 
of  little  groups  from  smaller  clans.  The  headless  army  speedily 
swelled  to  5000  men.  If  Dundee  had  lived,  he  would  in  a  short  time 
have  led  the  largest  army  ever  assembled  within  the  boundary  of  the 
Grampians,  and  would  have  formed  a  centre  for  all  the  opponents  of 
the  Revolution  throughout  the  island  to  rally  round.  The  question 
of  the  Revolution,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Stuarts,  would  have  then 
lain  between  his  fiery  genius  and  the  unwearying  skill  of  his  old 
master,  King  William.  But  there  was  now  no  hand  with  sufficient 
skill  to  adjust  the  subtle  elements  of  the  game.  Had  one  of  the  High¬ 
land  chiefs  been  fit  for  the  command,  his  fellows  would  not  have 
permitted  him  to  hold  it ;  the  event  might  become  a  precedent,  medi¬ 
atising  them  under  something  like  an  imperial  head.  Nor  did  this 
capricious  and  supercilious  body  much  relish  an  immediate  submission 
to  Colonel  Cannon,  merely  because  he  was  the  next  in  military  rank 
—  a  grade  which  they  did  not  acknowledge.  Nothing  but  a  great 
man  raised  over  their  head,  as  Dundee  was  by  acclamation,  could 
have  kept  them  a  united  force ;  and,  with  a  grumble,  they  submitted 
to  the  less  unpleasant  of  two  alternatives.’  (Vol.  i.  pp.  138-9.) 

The  massacre  of  Glencoe  occupies  a  space  due  rather  to  the  pro¬ 
minence  that  has  been  given  to  it  by  party  motives  than  to  its  own 
importance.  True,  an  ample  case  has  been  made  out  against  the 
i^ents  of  Government,  that  some  eight  and  thirty  persons  were 
slain  in  cold  blood  as  contumacious  rebels,  several  weeks  after 
their  chieftain’s  oath  of  allegiance  had  been  freely  tendered  and 
accepted  by  the  qualified  authority ;  and  that  this  slaughter  had 
been  perpetrated,  under  express  orders,  by  king’s  troops  quar- 
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tered  in  the  valley  with  professions  of  peace,  and  received  with 
Highland  hospitality.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  however  natural 
and  just  our  indignation  at  such  an  event,  its  character  as  an 
outnige  on  humanity  should  fairly  be  tested  by  the  standard  of 
the  seventeenth  rather  than  the  nineteenth  century.  In  regard 
to  the  judgment  passed  on  it  by  contemporaries,  there  seems  no 
doubt  that  the  Jacobites,  in  using  it  us  a  handle  throughout 
Europe  against  the  Revolutionary  government,  shut  their  eyes 
to  analogous,  if  not  extenuating,  precedents,  which  might  have 
been  adduced  from  the  policy  long  pursued  by  the  Stuart 
sovereigns  towards  the  Macgregors  and  other  untamed  septs  of 
Celtic  blood  and  lawless  habits.  Thus,  William  has  been  held 
responsible  for  the  adoption,  by  his  Scottish  secretary,  of  a 
repressive  measure  not  unusual  in  the  North,  though  scarcely 
adapted  to  the  standard  of  Anglican  morality,  even  of  that  day. 
Indeed,  that  the  Glencoe  massacre  was  a  special  or  exceptional 
case  can  scarcely  be  maintained,  when,  even  after  the  use  made 
of  it  by  the  Opjwsition,  ‘  we  find  their  chiefs  who  had  ingratiated 
‘  themselves  with  the  Government  obtaining,  though  not  so 
‘  readily  as  formerly,  the  writs  known  by  the  savage  name  of 
‘  “  letters  of  fire  and  sword”  against  their  enemies.  These  were 
‘  licences  for  civil  war,  giving  the  sanction  of  Government  aid 
‘  and  encouragement  to  one  side  in  the  conflict.  They  autho- 
‘  rised  the  favoured  clan  to  burn,  waste,  and  slay  far  and  wide 
‘  within  the  territory  of  their  enemies,  setting  forth  “  that 
‘  “  whatever  slaughter,  mutilation,  blood,  fire,  raising,  or  other 
‘  “  violence”  may  be  done  by  the  persons  holding  these  letters, 

*  shall  be  held  “  laudable,  good,  and  warrantable  service  to  his 

*  “  Majesty  and  his  Government.”  ’ 

‘  Indeed  this  turned  out  to  be,  in  a  political  sense,  a  mismanaged 
affair.  The  slaughter  was  far  less  than  it  had  been  intended  to  be  — 
the  manner  of  it  unfortunately  conspicuous  and  dramatic.  .  .  .  Those 
who  could  lay  the  calamitous  history  at  the  door  of  an  enemy  had  no 
occasion  to  exaggerate  it.  They  required  merely  to  authenticate 
what,  in  places  where  the  previous  history  of  the  Highlands  was 
unknown,  at  first  passed  for  a  wild  and  preposterous  exaggeration. 
In  England  it  made  people  hold  their  breath  with  wonder.  In  France 
it  was  received  with  indignant  joy,  and  every  scrap  of  information 
bearing  on  it  was  published  by  royal  authority,  and  circulated  over 
Europe  as  an  event  characteristic  of  the  paternal  government  of  the 
Revolution  King.  To  those  who  had  been  charged  with  the  cruel 
religious  persecutions  of  the  preceding  reigns,  it  was  of  infinite  value 
as  a  means  of  effective  retaliation.’  (Vol.  L  p.  168.) 

Like  the  slaughter  of  Glencoe,  the  Darien  Expedition  has  an 
incidental  importance  as  a  symptom  of  that  diseased  condition 
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of  the  body-politic  which  called  for  a  remedy  in  the  legislative 
Union.  From  musty  documents  and  forgotten  pamphlets  Mr. 
Burton  has  been  able  to  place  that  affair  in  a  somewhat  new 
light.  Instead  of  the  wild  and  interested  adventure  of  a  few 
reckless  speculators,  it  becomes,  in  his  hands,  an  outbreak  of 
patriotic  zeal  on  the  part  of  an  entire  people,  smarting  under 
injuries  from  a  jealous  neighbour,  and  bent  upon  rivalling  her 
colonies  without  immediate  reference  to  gain.  It  was  a  joint- 
stock  company  absorbing  a  nation’s  whole  available  capital,  but 
free  from  the  stain  of  jobbing  in  shares.  It  combined  gigantic 
energy  with  childlike  simplicity;  the  audacity  of  ignorance 
with  the  earnest  purpose  of  staid  wisdom.  Intended  at  first  as 
a  vast  mercantile  combination  of  capitalists,  in  various  countries, 
to  compete  with  'the  great  English  monopolist  companies,  it 
obtained  from  Parliament  powers  dangerous  to  the  State  as 
well  as  unmanageable  in  unpractised  hands.  But  these  powers, 
being  repudiated  by  the  English  Legislature,  and  ignored  by  the 
Crown,  even  before  they  were  essayed,  the  merchants  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  eventually  those  of  Hamburgh,  withdrew  from  respon¬ 
sibility,  and  the  scheme  seemed  to  be  blighted  in  the  bud.  It 
was  then  that  the  enterprise,  aj)pealing  to  national  support, 
became  of  national  importance ;  and  when  the  books  were 
opened  in  Edinburgh,  after  it  had  been  denounced  by  the  En¬ 
glish  Parliament,  the  whole  stock  of  400,000/.  was  rapidly  sub¬ 
scribed.  ‘  None  sought  individual  aggrandisement ;  but  the 
‘  Scots,  with  their  characteristic  fidelity  in  times  of  difficulty, 
‘  threw  their  fortunes  into  the  common  lot,  and  were  indi- 
‘  vidually  to  rise  or  fall  with  the  nation.’ 

The  objects  for  which  this  large  capital  was  destined  were 
twofold ;  to  stimulate  home  manufactures,  and  to  found  colo¬ 
nies  as  consumers  of  the  products.  I’he  first  of  these  diffused 
an  immediate  semblance  of  prosperity,  while  the  second  at¬ 
tracted  many  stirring  and  adventurous  spirits.  Colonisation  is 
a  hazardous  effort  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  and 
the  Scotch  emigrants  had  neither  precedents  nor  experience  to 
guide  them.  The  selection  by  William  Paterson,  for  their  first 
plantation,  of  the  great  American  isthmus,  destined  to  become 
eventually  a  highway  for  the  world’s  commerce, — was  far-sighted 
yet  unfortunate.  The  whole  mainland  there  was  subject  to  ill- 
defined  claims  of  prior  occupation  by  Spain,  but  had  practically 
been  for  some  time  the  haunt  of  desperate  buccaneers.  When 
the  little  Scotch  flotilla  took  possession  of  Darien,  with  no  title 
to  show  but  the  Act  of  an  unacknowledged  Parliament,  it  was 
difficult  to  distinguish  them  from  the  piratical  hordes  who 
swarmed  in  these  seas,  and  to  whose  feats,  some  of  their  doings, 
% 
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from  blundering  rather  than  intention,  bore  a  suspicious  resem¬ 
blance.  Finding  themselves  disclaimed  by  English  diplomacy, 
they  fell  back  upon  their  extraordinary  legislative  privileges, 
and  as  these  extended  to  waging  war  on  their  own  account,  they 
thus  virtually  assumed  the  position  of  buccaneers.  Epidemic 
disease  and  divided  councils  rendered  them,  however,  an  easy 
prey  to  the  Spaniards,  and  two  reinforcing  expeditions  shared 
a  like  fate.  Only  a  small  and  disheartened  remnant  returned, 
to  rouse  the  indignation  of  their  countrymen  against  the  English 
Government,  whose  opposition  had  proved  fatal  to  this  ill- 
judged  adventure.  ‘  The  wrath  of  the  nation  deepened  day 
‘  by  day  as  this  lamentable  history  in  its  several  stages  reached 
‘  home.  If  we  go  back  to  the  fundamental  ground  of  the 
‘  national  indignation,  we  find  it  to  rest  on  nothing  more  noble 
‘  than  the  loss  of  money  by  the  failure  of  a  joint-stock  specula- 

*  tion, — a  vulgar  sort  of  discontent  with  which  the  world  is 

*  sufficiently  familiar.  But  it  was  a  loss  accompanied  by  tyran- 

*  nical  and  tragic  incidents.  More  material  still,  it  touched  the 
‘  sense  of  national  independence,  and  was  believed  to  be  caused 
‘  by  the  oppressive  jealousy  of  a  powerful  nation,  against  whom 

*  the  people  of  Scotland  had  fought  for  independence  through 
‘  centuries  of  contest.  Such  qualifications  concentrated  the 

*  scattered  elements  of  pecuniary  discontent  into  national  and 

*  patriotic  indignation’  (vol.  i.  p.  326.),  which  ere  long  found 
vent  in  a  formidable  parliamentary  opposition,  and  a  fierce 
Edinburgh  mob.  In  the  complicated  state  of  his  continental 
relations,  it  would  have  been  most  imprudent  for  William 
to  maintain  the  Darien  Company  in  pretensions  irreconcilable 
with  all  international  law,  apart  from  their  interference 
with  Anglican  interests.  But  such  considerations  weighed 
not  with  his  Scottish  subjects,  whose  blood  was  fairly  roused  by 
the  catastrophe  of  a  wide-spread  ruin,  aggravated  by  English 
insults  and  royal  apathy.  The  King  accordingly  fell  back  upon 
that  plan,  of  resolving  international  jealousies  by  a  fusion,  which 
he  had  long  entertained,  but  which  it  was  left  to  his  successor 
to  carry  out. 

There  is  another  view  of  the  Darien  Adventure,  as  demon¬ 
strating  the  moneyed  capacity  of  Scotland  at  this  period,  under 
the  excitement  of  a  national  effort.  On  the  first  day  50,000/.  of 
the  stock  was  subscribed  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  300,000/.  origi¬ 
nally  assigned  for  home  investment  having  been  greedily  taken 
up,  another  100,000/.  was  allotted  to  it,  but  with  difficulty  dis¬ 
posed  of.  The  quota  required  for  Glasgow,  already  rising  in 
conunercial  importance,  was  56,000/.  The  holders  included 
peers  and  landed  proprietors,  with  a  large  proportion  of  the 
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liberal  professions  and  mercantile  classes.  The  highest  sub¬ 
scriptions,  for  3000/.,  were  those  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  the 
patriotic  Lord  Belhaven,  and  Stewart  of  Grandtully.  High¬ 
land  chiefs,  having  neither  ready  cash  nor  taste  for  mercantile 
gains,  are,  with  one  exception,  absent.  Mr.  Burton’s  analysis 
of  the  list  is  summed  up  by  the  remark,  ‘  that  at  scarcely  any 
‘  other  period  since  the  commencement  of  civilisation  could  any 

*  such  catalogue,  necessarily  containing  the  chief  men  of  their 
‘  day  in  Scotland,  present  so  few  names  which  belong  to  the 
‘  republic  of  fame,  or  are  known  out  of  the  arena  of  local  and 

*  national  history . False  expectations  and  general  mis- 

‘  management  were  conspicuous  to  the  last,’  and  the  entire 
paid  up  capital,  amounting  to  nearly  220,000/.,  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  lost;  a  frightful  sacrifice  by  a  nation  of  narrow 
resources  and  still  more  limited  wealth.  But  ‘  whatever  follies 
‘  of  the  sanguine,  the  ardent,  and  the  ambitious,  the  Scots  had 
‘  committed,  those  who  had  committed  them  honestly  abode  the 
‘  penalty ;  and  however  they  had  been  treated  by  other  nations, 

*  they  retained  the  proud  consciousness  that  not  in  their  streets, 

‘  or  in  their  social  circles,  were  to  be  seen  men  who  had  grossly 
‘  plotted  on  public  credulity,  and  fed  the  fire  of  excitement,  that, 

‘  in  treacherous  coolness,  they  might  profit  by  the  ruin  it  was 

*  bringing  on.’  ( VoL  i.  p.  299.)  Accordingly,  although  vindicat¬ 
ing  and  extending  trade  in  rivalry  with  England  was,  during  the 
next  years,  the  hearty  aim  of  all  patriotic  Scotsmen,  so  little 
were  they  animated  by  mere  money-making  motives,  that  when, 
in  1705,  John  Law  brought  forward  his  monetary  schemes, 
which  subsequently  deluded  and  nearly  beggared  the  people  of 
France,  Parliament  coldly  agreed,  ‘after  reasoning  and  debate 
‘  on  a  proposal  for  supplying  the  nation  with  money  by  a  paper 
‘  credit,  that  the  forcing  of  any  paper  credit  by  an  Act  of  Par- 
‘  liament  was  unfit  for  this  nation.’ 

In  the  affairs  of  Glencoe  and  Darien  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Legislature  had  sown  the  wind ;  they  were  now  to  reap 
the  whirlwind.  The  Scots,  proverbially  poor  and  proud,  had, 
in  a  unanimous  effort  for  national  amelioration,  been  fleeced  of 
their  money  and  outraged  in  their  feelings.  In  revenge  Queen 
Anne’s  new  parliament  at  Edinburgh  proved  more  headstrong 
and  unmanageable  than  its  predecessor ;  and  although  she  and 
her  ministers  leant  to  milder  terms  and  gentler  measures,  such 
policy  was  ill  received  south  of  the  Tweed.  The  Commons  of 
England  pursued  a  domineering  course,  and  the  inopportune 
renewal,  by  a  musty  legal  antiquary,  of  antiquated  pretensions, 
based  on  forged  charters,  which  asserted  the  original  vassalage  of 
the  Scottish  crown,  incensed  its  subjects  into  fury.  On  the  other 
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hand,  several  measures,  hurried  through  the  northern  legislature, 
openly  aimed  at  a  separation  of  the  crowns,  and  clearly  tended 
to  a  reconstitution  of  the  monarchy.  England  seemed  bent 
upon  giving,  Scotland  upon  taking,  offence.  For  the  formidable 
and  widening  breach  but  one  remedy  offered  ere  a  rupture  was 
complete, — to  fall  back  upon  King  William’s  proposal  for  an 
incorporating  union  of  the  countries.  There  were,  however, 
manifold  difficulties,  which  the  tempers  of  both  did  not  tend 
to  diminish.  The  Jacobites  of  the  North  had  little  desire  to 
palliate  a  discontent  favourable  to  their  eventual  views :  the 
national  party,  headed  by  Fletcher  and  Belhaven,  having  also 
ulterior  schemes  of  a  democratic,  if  not  republican,  tendency, 
aimed  at  only  a  federal  union.  But,  from  policy  or  sensitive¬ 
ness,  every  Scotchman  stood  firm  for  perfect  equality  in  trading 
privileges,  a  point  on  which  the  Commons  of  England  obsti¬ 
nately  backed  their  great  monopolist  companies,  li'inally,  these 
obstacles  resolved  themselves  with  a  facility  that  seems  provi¬ 
dential.  Whether  from  patriotism  or  less  creditable  motives, 
many  Scottish  malcontents  either  supported  the  incorporating 
proposal,  or  absented  themselves  from  the  divisions.  Even 
Lockhart  of  Carnwath,  an  agent  of  the  Stuarts,  who,  to  his 
surprise,  found  himself  a  Commissioner  of  the  Union,  offered 
neither  opposition  nor  protest  to  its  terms. 

We  cannot  follow  the  history  or  details  of  the  measure,  which 
are  clearly  and  succinctly  set  forth  by  Mr.  Burton,  while  its 
difiiculties  are  perhaps  overestimated.  We  agree  with  him  that 
trade  jealousies  have  occasionally  made  the  English  people  almost 
frantic,  and  that  notions  of  parliamentary  power  and  commer¬ 
cial  aggrandisement  were,  at  this  crisis,  peculiarly  a  fanaticism 
of  their  legislature.  And  he  has  made  out  his  proposition  that 
the  menacing  attitude  of  Scotland  alone  procured  for  her  equa¬ 
lity  of  terms  in  this  and  other  respects.  The  conditions  of 
union  were  settled  by  thirty-one  commissioners  from  each  king¬ 
dom,  who  met  in  London  during  fourteen  continuous  weeks, 
and  performed  their  functions  with  creditable  skill  and  temper. 
The  |)oint  of  most  importance,  after  the  principle  of  entire 
fusion  had  been  adopted,  related  to  the  apportionment  of  imposts 
and  of  parliamentary  representation.  The  former  was  dexter¬ 
ously  adjusted  by  a  cash  payment  of  nearly  400,000/.  to  the 
poorer  country,  under  the  name  of  an  Equivalent.  The  latter 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  fixed  on  any  data,  either  of  popu¬ 
lation  or  revenue.  An  offer  by  England  of  thirty-eight  Com¬ 
mons’  members  was  met  by  a  demand  for  fifty,  and  finally 
compromised  at  forty-five,  being  nearly  one-twelfth  of  the  united 
House,  and  the  same  proportion  was  taken  for  the  Lords.  The 
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Darien  Company  was  dissolved,  its  stockholders  being  compen¬ 
sated  in  full  out  of  the  equivalent. 

Such  were  the  terms  of  the  Union  as  agreed  to  by  the  Com¬ 
missioners.  Of  their  justice  and  expediency  Mr.  Burton  is  a 
decided  advocate :  so  he  labours  to  show  that  the  outcry  with 
which  they  were  received  is  no  real  evidence  of  their  unpopu¬ 
larity  ;  at  all  events,  that  it  was  got  up  by  Jacobite  intriguers, 
not  a  voluntary  effervescence  of  wide-spread  dissatisfaction,  as 
has  been  generally  represented.  And  bearing  in  mind  the  im¬ 
portance  to  that  faction  of  defeating  every  such  measure, — 
considering  also  the  multiplied  denunciations  of  its  provisions 
in  virulent  pamphlets, — it  appears  improbable  that  any  strong 
public  feeling  on  the  subject  could  have  existed  without  leading 
to  some  violent  explosion.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  clear 
that  the  entire  fusion  was  startling  to  many,  who  expected  little 
beyond  an  enjoyment  of  trading  privileges  hitherto  in  the  hands 
of  their  southern  neighbours ;  and  that  on  others,  who  felt  they 
were  incurring  sacrifices  of  national  dignity,  without  being  able 
clearly  to  foresee  contingent  benefits,  the  earnest  and  thrilling 
apiKjals  of  a  Belhaven  could  hardly  fail  to  operate. 

The  treaty  had  still  to  undergo  an  approval  of  the  two  legis¬ 
latures,  but  the  incidents  of  its  passing  through  that  ordeal  were 
unimportant.  The  fierce  opposition  threatened  in  the  North 
gradually  fell  away,  its  leaders  being  either  lukewarm  or  un- 
8up[X)rted  by  public  opinion.  A  few  minor  amendments  were 
frankly  accepted  by  the  English,  whose  liberality,  especially  in 
the  Darien  msitter,  had  the  best  effect,  not  only  in  conciliating 
many  a  suffering  shareholder,  but  as  the  foretaste  of  a  generous 
spirit  in  future  transactions.  And  it  could  not  but  be  con¬ 
solatory  to  the  expiring  legislature  to  find  that  the  Act  of 
Union  was  passed  by  them  in  its  integrity,  exactly  as  it  had 
left  their  own  house. 

The  allegations  current  at  the  time,  and  not  yet  formally 
discredited,  of  extensive  corruption  among  public  men  in  Scot¬ 
land,  in  order  to  carry  through  the  Union,  do  not  bear  Mr. 
Burton’s  sifting  examination,  and  will  in  future  probably  find 
few  supporters.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  more  difficult  to  meet  a 
chaise  of  moral  cowardice  on  the  part  of  those  who,  denouncing 
the  bargain  as  a  losing  one,  might  possibly,  by  a  firm  and 
temperate  use  of  their  votes  while  it  was  Wore  Parliament, 
have  obtained  farther  concessions  from  the  more  powerful  party, 
bent  as  she  was  on  a  prompt  and  permanent  remedy  for  a 
growing  evil,  and  able  to  give  way  more  freely  on  points  of 
punctilio  or  interest. 

Looking  to  the  Union  Treaty  alone,  we  feel  little  disposed  to 
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quarrel  with  Mr.  Burton’s  approval  of  its  conditions,  but  when 
tested  by  their  results,  it  seems  beyond  question  that  Scotland 
did  not  attain  the  stipulated  equality.  That  she  was  placed 
abstractedly  in  a  more  favourable  position  by  the  fusion  is  clear, 
but  it  was  very  long  ere  she  enjoyed  its  practical  benefit.  The 
irritation  against  her  caused  by  the  Darien  Expedition  left  its 
traces,  and  her  treatment  was  rather  that  of  a  foster  sister  than 
a  favoured  helpmate.  The  immediate  and  palpable  loss  which 
she  sustained  by  the  removal  of  her  Parliament  was  compensated 
by  no  perceptible  advantage ;  on  the  contrary,  many  imposts 
were  suddenly  increased,  and  the  inroad  of  a  staff  of  English 
revenue  officers,  wedded  to  forms  and  usages  foreign  to  their 
habits,  naturally  became  odious  to  her  people.  Nor  was  the 
abolition  of  her  Privy  Council,  the  introduction  of  an  appeal 
from  the  Court  of  ^sion  to  the  House  of  Peers,  or  the  ex¬ 
tension  to  the  ‘  ancient  kingdom  ’  of  English  treason  laws  and 
commissions  of  the  peace,  in  technical  language  unintelligible 
beyond  the  Tweed,  looked  upon  otherwise  than  as  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  systematic  abolition  of  all  her  most  cherished 
juridical  institutions.  So,  too,  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  the  Acts 
tolerating  episcopacy,  altering  the  security  oath  into  one  of 
abjuration,  and  restoring  patronage,  seemed  each,  in  form  and 
substance,  to  innovate  upon  the  Union  guarantees  given  to  her 
national  church.  From  the  great  exi)ense  attending  their  at¬ 
tendance,  many  of  her  representatives  were  absentees  from  the 
united  legislature,  or,  when  present,  took  little  part  in  proceed¬ 
ings  conducted  under  forms  new  to  them  and  little  understood. 
Indeed,  their  own  homely  habits,  rude  tongue,  and  restricted 
information  had  no  conciliatory  tendency.  Small  as  was  their 
number,  if  combined  as  a  national  party,  they  might  have 
acquired  importance,  and  ultimately  commanded  respect  for 
themselves  as  well  as  advantage  for  their  country.  But  such 
tactics  being  rarely  adopted,  Scotland’s  interests  were  virtually 
unrepresented.  Again,  the  equalisation  of  trading  privileges 
entirely  failed  to  bring  that  expansion  of  commercial  activity 
which  had  been  long  and  ardently  anticipated.  The  old  burghs 
became  more  stagnant  than  ever,  and  though  individual  Scotch¬ 
men  made  their  way  to  England  and  the  colonies,  where,  by 
prudence  and  persevering  sagacity,  they  generally  succeeded  to 
a  remarkable  degree, — such  instances  only  increased  the  jealousy 
and  added  pungency  to  the  sneers  of  their  Anglo-Saxon  com¬ 
petitors.  Pre-existing  discontents  were  thus  to  some  extent 
sharpened  by  disappointment,  and  the  minds  of  the  more  im¬ 
pressionable  were  prepared  for  those  Jacobite  intrigues  which  it 
had  been  a  main  object  of  the  Union  finally  to  defeat 
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■  There  was,  however,  a  more  enduring  evil  attending  the 
arrangement.  *  Many  of  the  calamities  following  on  the  Union 
‘  had  much  encoun^ement,  if  they  did  not  spring  from  that 

*  haughty  English  nature  which  would  not  condescend  to  syra- 
‘  pathise  in,  or  even  know,  the  peculiarities  of  their  new  fellow- 
‘  countrymen,  .  .  .  and  which  prevailed  in  quarters  where  a 
‘  more  enlightened  sense  of  political  duty  ought  to  have  been 
‘  found.  This  proud  peculiarity  of  the  English  temper  cast  its 

*  early  shadow  on  the  prosj>erity  of  the  united  realm,  and  was 
‘  only  too  well  met  by  the  irritable  and  haughty  spirit  of  the 
‘  jxKwer  country.’  (Vol  i.  pp.  522-4.)  Accordingly,  ‘  the  per- 
‘  vading  historical  character  of  the  events  immediately  following 

*  the  Union  is,  that  English  stjitesmen,  had  they  desired  to 
‘  alienate  Scotland,  and  create  a  premature  revulsion  against  the 

*  Union,  could  not  have  pursued  a  course  better  adapted  to  such 

*  an  end.  The  position  of  the  countries  demanded  a  delicate 
‘  and  cautious  policy.  Scotland  had  to  go  through  the  imme- 
‘  diate  perceptible  evils  of  a  dejiarted  nationality,  a  decaying 
‘  retail  trade  and  increased  taxation,  —  the  countervailing  bene- 
‘  fits  from  extended  enterprise  lay  in  the  future.  A  paternal 
‘  government  would,  on  such  an  occasion,  have  carefully  avoided 
‘  everything  that  irritated  national  pride  or  prejudices,  and 
‘  seemed,  however  slightly,  to  sacrifice  the  interests  or  the  in- 

*  dependence  of  the  one  country  to  the  other.  .  .  .  But  in 
‘  almost  every  one  of  the  changes  just  enumerated,  the  offensive 
‘  act  was  oftensively  done,  and  the  country  was  ever  reminded 
‘  that  she  was  in  the  hands  of  ungenial  and  uninterested,  if  not 
‘  hostile  strangers.’  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  80,  81.)  Nor  were  these  dis¬ 
gusts  long  in  reaching  a  head.  In  1712,  a  Bill  for  dissolving 
the  Union  was  supported  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  statesmen 
who  had  keenly  forwarded  that  measure,  and,  after  equally 
dividing  the  Peers,  was  thrown  out  by  the  narrow  niajoidty  of 
three  on  the  proxies,  —  a  serious  warning  which  unfortunately 
liad  but  little  effect  on  the  British  Government. 

The  provocations  were  in  many  cases  palpable  and  w’anton, 
to  be  accounted  for,  though  in  no  way  excused,  by  bigotry  of  the 
English  to  their  own  ways,  and  wilful  ignorance  of  the  habits  of 
others.  But,  to  inijwse  suddenly  on  a  poor  country  taxation 
long  borne  by  a  rich  one,  is  a  problem  in  state-craft  scarcely 
more  easy  or  promising  than  that  of  extending  the  blessings  of 
constitutional  freedom  to  communities  in  no  way  prepared  to  use 
or  enjoy  them.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  matter  of  surprise  that 
this  should  have  been  w'rought  out  in  Scotland  at  a  cost  of  many 
evils.  Suffering  under  a  |)ractical  injustice  from  which  there 
was  no  appeal,  the  nation  took  the  remedy  into  their  own  hands. 
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To  evade  the  obnoxious  imposts  bj  fraud  or  force  became  the 
expedient  authorised  by  public  opinion.  Smuggling  was  openly 
professed,  and  men  of  every  class  shared  its  adventures,  or  con¬ 
nived  at  a  trade  in  whose  fruits  they  tacitly  participated.  It 
became  a  boast  to  defraud  a  government  which  carri^  with  -it 
neither  the  respect  nor  good  will  of  its  subjects.  Thus  was  in¬ 
troduced  a  practice  which,  while  recognised  as  a  phasis  of 
patriotism,  was  derogatory  to  all  principle,  and  which  long  left 
a  blighting  influence  on  the  northern  districts  of  the  island;  It 
had  the  demoralising  tendencies  as  well  as  the  attraction  of 
gambling,  fostering  idleness,  promoting  peijury,  and  incurring 
bloodshed.  And  its  evils  were  all  the  more  deep  set  that  they 
often  took  the  character  of  international  strife.  They  attained 
a  climax  when  an  infuriated  Edinburgh  mob  executed  Lynch 
law  upon  Porteous,  in  1736,  and  the  subsequent  proceedings  by 
Parliament  produced  an  irritation  which  was  not  forgotten  when, 
nine  years  later,  Ciiarles  Edward  Stuart  raised  his  father’s 
banner  in  Scotland. 

How  far  the  Treaty  of  Union  continues  to  be  fairly  observed 
in  its  spirit,  or  whether  it  has  been  gradually  infringed  in  the 
letter,  are  questions  again  brought  freely  into  discussion.  It  is 
alleged  that  the  progress  of  imperial  centralisation,  or  a  niggardly 
parsimony,  has  absorbed  many  Scottish  establishments  which 
were  reserved  at  the  Union;  that  the  business  of  that  country 
is  consequently  neglected,  or  systematically  overlooked  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  the  government  offices,  where  her  laws,  institutions, 
local  j>eculiaritie8  and  interests  are  ill  understood  and  inade¬ 
quately  represented  :  that  tliis  neglect  is  felt  to  be  the  greater 
grievance,  as  no  such  centralisation  has  been  extended  to  Ireland, 
where  the  English  laws  and  church  are  established,  and  where 
consequently  a  separate  bureaucracy  is  less  required  than  in 
Scotland,  a  country  in  which  these  are  not  acknowledged :  that 
the  amount  of  public  money  dispensed  in  the  latter  for  charities, 
education,  national  defences,  and  other  local  or  imperial  pur¬ 
poses  is  trifling  and  inadequate,  compared  with  the  sums  allowed 
to  England,  Ireland,  and  the  colonies  for  the  same  objects :  that 
the  position  of  Scotland  is  for  these  reasons  altogether  anomalous, 
deprived  of  her  national  institutions  and  privileges,  yet  excluded 
from  an  equal  participation  in  those  of  the  empire.  Upon  the 
wide  field  thus  ojMjned  we  cannot  here  enter,  but  we  may  hope 
that  such  complaints  will  be  satisfactorily  disposed  of  or  reme¬ 
died,  before  appeals  to  the  old  spirit  of  Scotland  shall  have 
fostered  a  general  discontent. 

In  regsird  to  the  rebellions  of  1715-45,  little  that  is  new  will 
•  be  found  in  these  volumes,  and  it  was  neither  consistent  with 
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the  author’s  temperament  nor  political  prepossessions  to  impart 
to  such  outbreaks  that  charm  of  romantic  interest  with  which 
tradition  and  Scottish  minstrelsy  have  partially  surrounded 
them.  Their  causes,  progress,  and  inddents  are,  however, 
fairly  and  lucidly  stated,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  the 
more  closely  the  intrigues  are  examined  of  those  men  who, 
generally  from  a  safe  distance,  directed  the  movements  of  the 
Stuart  adherents  in  Britain,  the  less  will  sympathy  be  extended 
to  their  persons  or  cause.  But  first  as  to  the  motives  of  the 
clansmen: — 

‘  Though  the  Stuart  kings  carried  on  a  war  of  extermination  with 
the  Highlanders,  the  descendants  of  the  victims  became  their  most 
loyal  supporters,  just  because  the  change  of  position  from  the  throne 
to  exile  inverted  the  relation  of  the  two  parties.  Whoever  desired, 
with  the  sword,  to  disturb  or  overturn  a  fixed  government,  was  sure 
of  the  aid  of  the  chiefs,  because  a  settled  government  was  ruinous  to 
their  power,  and  almost  inimical  to  their  existence.  The  more  it 
cultivated  the  arts  of  peace,  and  throve  on  industrially-created  well¬ 
being,  the  more  did  it  drive  into  an  antagonist  position  a  people  who 
did  not  change  their  nature,  who  made  no  industrial  progress,  and 
who  lived  by  the  swords  which  acquired  for  them  the  fruits  of  other 
men’s  industry.  With  their  interests,  a  peaceful  strong  government 
was  as  inconsistent  as  a  well-guarded  sheepfold  with  the  interest  of 
wolves  —  the  name  by  which,  in  the  old  exterminating  edicts  of  the 
kings  of  Scotland,  they  were  often  called.  If  the  chiefs  had  got  their 
choice,  they  would  rather  have  had  back  the  old  ferocity  of  the 
Stuarts,  hunting  them  with  fire  and  sword,  but  destitute  of  steady, 
orderly  strength,  than  a  firm  government,  keeping  their  predatory 
propensities  in  restraint.’  (Vol.  i.  pp.  105-6.) 

This  judgment  will,  in  many  quarters,  be  considered  severe, 
and  assuredly  its  author  seldom  manifests  favour  for  the  Celtic 
element  of  his  history.  To  the  Lowland  leaders,  however, 
whether  led  away  by  romance  or  enthralled  by  theories  of  divine 
right,  he  imputes  less  interested  motives. 

The  various  Jacobite  insurrections,  at  all  events  their  tem¬ 
porary  success,  were  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  habitual 
but  unaccountable  want  of  preparation  by  the  Government  to 
prevent  or  resist  them.  Thus,  in  1708,  through  the  treachery 
of  several  Jacobite  agents,  every  movement  of  the  French  in¬ 
vading  expedition  had  been  watched  for  months.  Yet  the  fleet 
was  not  intercepted,  and  had  all  but  completed  a  descent  of 
4000  men  upon  Scotland,  where  there  were  only  some  1600  ill- 
organised  troops  of  all  arms  to  receive  them.  So  too,  six  years 
later,  the  first  legislation  of  King  George’s  reign  was  directed 
against  the  Pretender :  but,  though  the  disposable  forces  in  the 
island  did  not  then  exceed  8000  men,  nearly  a  year  elapsed 
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before  means  were  taken  to  augment  them ;  and,  although  Scot¬ 
land  had  elements  of  discontent  apart  from  disloyalty,  no  portion 
of  the  new  levies  crossed  the  Tweed;  consequently,  Inverness 
Castle,  the  only  stronghold  in  the  disaffected  Highlands,  being 
found  unoccupied,  was  garrisoned  by  the  rebels  after  the  Stuart 
standard  had  been  raised  in  Bracmar. 

The  Jacobite  cause  had  few  promising  ingredients  in  1715. 
There  was  no  unity  of  discontent  with  the  revolution  settle¬ 
ment,  nor  sufficient  attachment  to  the  fallen  dynasty  to  form  the 
basis  of  a  national  feeling.  The  allegiance  of  the  Highland  clans 
being  paid  to  their  respective  chiefs  rather  than  to  the  sovereign, 
it  had  little  preference  for  Guelph  or  Stuart,  and  although  the 
results  of  the  Union  weighed  upon  the  Lowland  prosperity,  and 
everywhere  occasioned  disgusts  to  the  Presbyterian  as  well  as 
the  Episcopalian  bodies,  it  was  difficult  to  bring  elements  so  dis¬ 
cordant  into  common  action.  A  Montrose  or  a  Dundee  might, 
through  the  resources  of  superior  genius  or  tact,  crowned  by  a 
few  brilliant  successes,  have  mastered  these  obstacles ;  possibly 
the  presence  of  a  royal  claimant,  backing  hereditary  pretensions 
with  the  charm  of  personal  popularity,  would  have  blended 
many  motives  into  one  engrossing  enthusiasm.  But  Avith  Mar 
for  a  leader,  whose  base  aims  Avere  apparent,  and  were  redeemed 
by  no  energy  nor  administrative  talent ;  with  a  prince  whose 
tardy  presence  only  proved  him  devoid  of  almost  every  winning 
or  estimable  quality  ;  and  Avith  allies  selfish  and  sluggish,  as  the 
French  monarchs  invariably  showed  themselves  in  the  Jacobite 
cause, — the  struggle  had  no  chance  of  success,  beyond  what 
Avas  offered  by  the  neglect  and  supineness  of  Government.  As 
was  natural  in  an  expedition  so  conducted,  the  inefficiency  of  its 
heads  extended  to  their  subordinate  officers.  Mar,  Avith  a  force 
far  exceeding  that  prepared  to  oppose  him,  having  done  no  more 
than  occupy  Perth,  empoAvered  one  Forster,  a  Northumbrian 
8(iuire,  to  command  the  numerous  body  of  malcontents  who,  in 
October,  had  gathered  on  the  English  border.  It  Avould  not 
have  been  difficult,  by  Avell-combined  tactics  vigorously  carried 
out,  to  defeat  the  little  army  Avith  Avhich  Argyle  then  held 
Stirling  as  the  key  of  central  Scotland,  and  so  to  concentrate 
the  Avhole  rebel  forces.  But  Forster  selfishly  sought  to  retain  a 
separate  command  for  Avhlch  he  Avas  singularly  ill-qualified,  and 
history  scarcely  offers  an  instance  of  incapacity  so  absolute  as  he 
shoAved  in  it,  until  reduced  by  his  Avant  of  foresight,  at  Preston, 
to  surrender  at  discretion.  The  simultaneous  loss  by  the  in¬ 
surgents,  of  Inverness  Castle  and  the  battle  of  Sheriff-muir, — the 
former  Avithout  a  blow,  the  latter  a  virtual  discomfiture  vainly 
claimed  as  a  victory,  —  seemed  to  leave  them  no  alternative  but 
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the  prompt  abandonment  of  their  ill-advised  attempt.  Ere  long, 
however,  the  arrival  of  the  Pretender  gave  matters  for  the 
moment  a  new  aspect.  But  his  landing  without  men,  arms,  or 
money  occasioned  a  chill  of  disappointment  which  his  personal 
appearance  and  conduct  were  ill-fitted  to  eftace.  It  seemed 
rather  his  anxiety  to  wear  a  crown  at  the  mockery  of  a  corona¬ 
tion  than  to  win  it  from  one  already  in  possession.  But  ere  the 
day  for  that  ill-timed  ceremonial  had  arrived,  Argyle  was  on  his 
march  with  a  tardily  reinforced  army.  The  rebels,  brave  in  the 
mass,  had  not  a  man  willing  or  able  to  lead  them  to  a  conflict 
where  desperation  must  have  made  them  formidable.  With 
rarely  paralleled  baseness.  Mar,  after  wantonly  laying  waste  a 
wide  extent  of  country  he  dared  not  defend,  fell  back  upon  the 
coast,  to  skulk  away  with  his  feeble  master  in  a  French  vessel, 
leaving  their  victims  to  shift  for  themselves.  The  commonalty 
dispersed  to  the  hills,  and  a  large  proportion  of  those  of  con¬ 
sideration  contrived  to  make  their  way  to  the  Continent. 

The  light  thrown  by  !Mr.  Burton  upon  the  motives  of  most 
Scottish  politicians  of  this  age  entitles  us  to  look  upon  their 
conduct  with  suspicion,  and  without  sympathy  upon  their  re¬ 
verses.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  many  devoted  men  who  fol¬ 
lowed  their  policy  even  to  rebellion.  At  a  time  when  public 
opinion  had  no  organs,  the  Jacobite  chieftsiins  and  country 
gentlemen  naturally  presumed  that  the  sentiments  of  those 
among  whom  they  chiefly  lived  were  the  convictions  of  the 
country  at  large.  That  its  government  had  been  for  twenty-six 
years  conducted  under  totally  antagonistic  principles  carried  no 
proof  to  men,  some  of  whom  could  look  back  to  tlie  enthusiastic 
and  apparently  unanimous  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  after  a 
long  exile,  while  all  of  them  based  their  faith  and  hope  on  a 
similar  issue  to  what  they  regarded  as  another  cycle  of  tempo¬ 
rary  rebellion.  Nor  was  this  the  only  claim  upon  forbearance 
which  the  sulwrdinate  actors  might  reasonably  plead. 

‘  In  the  insurrection  just  ended,  indeed,  many  of  the  followers  were 
innocent  of  true  rebellion.  They  w-ere  obedient  to  the  Government 
which  they  saw  established,  for  during  several  months  Scotland  north 
of  the  Forth  was  under  the  rule  of  Mar.  In  many  instances  those  who 
were  nominally  rebels  had  been  pressed  into  the  service  by  the  virtually 
existing  Government.’ 

‘  .  .  .A  large  number,  found  guilty,  were  distributed  among 

the  Lancashire  towns  for  execution  ;  and  the  public  mind  w'as  bru¬ 
talised  by  scenes  too  closely  analogous,  in  their  external  character 
at  least,  to  Jeffrey’s  campaign.  It  is  painful  to  see  on  the  lists  the 
many  Highland  names  followed  with  the  word  labourer,  indicating 
that  they  belonged  to  the  humblest  class.  Too  implicit  allegiance 
had  been  the  weakness,  instead  of  rebellion  being  the  crime,  of  these 
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men,  and  in  many  instances  they  had  been  forced  into  the  service  for 
which  they  were  punished  as  absolutely  as  the  French  conscript  or 
the  British  pressed  seaman.’  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  209-11.) 

The  results  of  this  rebellion  were  far  from  satisfactory,  as  it 
only  irritated  the  statesmen  of  England,  whom  it  ought  to  have 
warned.  They  equally  neglected  the  policy  of  conciliation  and 
of  efficient  repression.  They  removed  no  grievances,  but  main¬ 
tained  no  adequate  garrisons.  The  disarming  of  1745  brought 
in  many  useless  weapons,  yet  left  abundance  of  good  ones. 
General  Wade’s  road-making  was  indeed  an  excellent  basis  for 
further  remedial  measures,  but  these  did  not  follow.  The  idea 
of  placing  the  extensive  estates  forfeited  by  the  rebels  in  the 
hands  of  a  great  association  of  cai)italists  was  a  promising  one, 
ill  followed  out ;  and  the  York  Buildings’  Company  gave  occa¬ 
sion  to  endless  litigation  without  intr^ucing  signal  improve¬ 
ments.  Of  all  Scotland,  Glasgow  alone  exhibited  a  gradual 
progress,  and  was  consequently  exempt  from  Jacobitlsm.  The 
country  at  large  remained  sulky,  under  what  was  simply  a 
policy  of  neglect.  The  intrigues  emanating  from  the  Muti 
palace  at  Rt)me  were  probably  not  altogether  unknown  at 
St.  James’s;  but  their  more  busy  spirits  had  died  or  dropped  out 
of  view,  and  the  reputation  gained  by  the  Pretender  in  1715 
was  little  calculated  to  render  his  capacity  or  his  influence  for¬ 
midable. 

A  new  and  unforeseen  element  of  mischief  was,  however, 
about  to  appear.  The  young  Prince,  almost  without  his  father’s 
knowledge,  certainly  without  his  sanction,  suddenly  and  secretly 
embarked  in  an  adventure  for  the  recovery  of  his  alleged  birth¬ 
right,  which,  in  its  origin,  progress,  and  quasi  success,  might 
compare  with  the  deeds  of  paladins,  or  the  dreams  of  poets.  As 
usual,  the  French  succours  failed  on  which  he  had  relied,  and 
he  threw  himself  on  the  shores  of  Scotland  with  little  to  trust  to 
but  the  cause  which  he  looked  on  as  one  of  right  divine.  His 
confidence  in  it  outweighed  the  discouragement  of  those  more 
prudent  friends  whom  he  first  encountered,  and  his  winning 
manners  completed  their  conversion.  Again  was  Government 
surprised,  and  Scotland  bare  of  troops.  P'rom  its  supineness, 
and  the  incapacity  of  all  its  officers  in  the  field,  rather  than  from 
any  outbreak  of  fervent  devotion  among  the  clans,  Charles 
Edward  was  soon  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  installed  in  the 
capital  and  palace  of  his  ancestors.  In  all  respects  he  was  a 
favourable  contrast  with  what  his  father  had  shown  himself 
thirty  years  liefore.  His  gallant  bearing  and  genial  tempera¬ 
ment  won  golden  opinions  even  from  enemies.  His  manifestoes 
>?ere  dexterously  supplied  with  some  leaven  of  constitutional 
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professions.  Xor  was  the  effort  altofjether  ill-timed.  ‘  The 

*  generally  backward  state  of  Scotland  had  made  the  people 
‘  desponding,  discontented,  and  far  more  susceptible  to  factious 
‘  inducements  than  their  neighbours  in  England.’  On  the  other 
hand,  ‘  the  causes  of  national  disgust  which  made  some  zealous 
‘  for  a  Stuart  restoration  were  sufficient  to  render  others  indif- 

*  ferent.  The  old  fervour  with  which  the  Presbyterians  fought 

*  in  the  cause  of  covenanted  righteousness  was  gone. 

‘  They  were  lukewarm,  while  their  adversjirics  were  in  earnest, 
‘  and  so  the  tide  of  insurrection  rolled  over  them  unchecked.’ 
(Vol.  ii.  pp.  391.  419.)  Thus,  while  the  impulsive  clansmen 
were  flattered  by  seeing  their  garb  for  the  first  time  adopted  by 
royalty,  the  more  cautious  lowlanders  were  not  sorry  to  place 
the  winning  qualities  of  the  young  Adventurer  in  contrast  with 
the  many  slights  and  accumulated  heart-burnings  they  owed  to 
the  Hanoverian  dynasty. 

The  rebels  reached  Derby  almost  unopposed ;  and  London 
appeared  to  owe  its  safety  rather  to  their  being  scared  at  their 
own  success,  than  to  any  strenuous  resistance  ottered  them. 
But  from  the  time  the  Border  had  been  crossed,  the  character  of 
the  contest  was  changed.  Though  in  justly  disaffected  Scotland 
many  were  ripe  for  a  rising,  the  question  in  England  was  not 
merely  one  of  Guelph  or  Stuart.  A  party  of  order  had  gra¬ 
dually  arisen,  who  were  in  no  way  disposed  to  see  the  fruits  of 
their  industry  or  invested  capital  perilled  for  the  sake  of  dynas¬ 
tic  changes,  still  less  to  risk  the  constitution  under  which  that 
capital  had  been  accumulated.  Even  those  who  opposed  the 
Ministry,  or  bore  little  favour  to  the  Hanoverian  family,  had  no 
desire  for  a  revolution.  Thus  Mr.  Burton’s  distinction  between 
the  Jacobites  of  England  and  of  Scotland  becomes  apparent. 
The  former  Avere  a  parliamentary  opi)osition,  the  latter  a  na¬ 
tional  party :  the  one  spoke  daggers,  the  other  drew  claymores. 
The  English  Tories  had  used  the  Pretender  as  a  bugbear  for 
their  own  ends,  but  his  bodily  presence  at  the  head  of  a  victo¬ 
rious  army  alarmed  them  almost  as  much  as  it  did  the  Whigs ; 
so  from  that  time  they  dismissed  the  Stuart  tool  as  too  perilous 
a  Aveapon  of  party  Avarfarc. 

And  then  the  reaction  set  in,  slow  but  certain.  The  French 
troops,  Avhich,  if  landed  on  the  southern  coast  Avhile  the  High¬ 
landers  overawed  the  Midland  counties,  would  probably  have 
frightened  London  from  its  propriety,  Averc  kept  back  until  the 
cause  Avas  on  the  Avane.  To  an  army  like  that  of  the  insurgents 
the  retreat  Avas  neces.sarily  trying ;  but  it  Avas  creditably  effected 
by  Lord  George  Murray’s  alacrity  and  judgment.  The  rally 
made  by  the  Prince. in  Scotland  Avas  quite  temporary;  and,  as 
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the  impetuous  bravery  of  his  mountaineers  had  not,  during  their 
many  successive  months  of  warfare,  been  tamed  down  to  cau¬ 
tious  tactics,  it  was  but  a  question  of  time  how  soon  they  must 
yield  to  a  disciplined  army,  sufficient  in  numbers  and  well  led. 
This  they  encountered  at  Cullodcn,  and  were  finally  broken. 
Dire  martial  execution  was  dealt  over  all  the  land  by  the  in¬ 
exorable  Duke  of  Cumberland,  while  ‘the  Government,  which 
‘  had  so  signally  neglected  to  protect  the  country  from  insur- 
‘  rection,  visited  those  who  had  disturbed  it  with  a  sweeping 
‘  and  effective  blow.’ 

One  of  the  least  deplorable  consequences  of  civil  commotions 
is  that  energy  and  talent  then  rise  to  the  surging  surface ;  but 
during  the  Jacobite  rebellions,  although  a  few  small  popular 
heroes  ajmeared,  no  man  of  mark  emergetl  from  the  mass.  So 
long  :is  Charles  Edward  was  carried  along  by  the  advancing 
tide  of  his  fortunes,  a  lustre  surrounded  him,  which  was  ill- 
sustained  under  adverse  circumstances.  Lord  George  Murray, 
the  best  of  his  advisers,  though  a  sensible  man  and  steady 
soldier,  gained  no  glory  in  a  cause  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
embraced  very  heartily.  On  the  side  of  Government,  President 
Forbes  (of  whom  j\Ir.  Burton  Inis  formerly  given  us  an  interest¬ 
ing  life)  alone  rises  above  mediocrity  ;  yet  his  good  services 
scarcely  earned  him  support  or  gratitude.  But  the  reputation 
of  Scotland  was  elevated  by  struggles  wherein  individuals 
reaped  no  renown.  The  loyal  adherence  of  her  people  to  a 
losing  cause,  and  their  noble  seorn  of  the  tempting  price  put  on 
the  Prince’s  head,  while,  during  five  long  months  of  wandering 
and  privation,  his  secret  was  widely  entrusted  to  the  poorest  of 
the  population,  justly  gained  the  admiration  and  sympathy  of 
Europe.  The  exiles  carried  into  many  countries  favourable 
accounts  of  a  cause  which  already  united  the  suffniges  of  all 
Roman  Catholics  to  those  of  England’s  ill-wishers.  AVhile  this 
was  the  ease  abroad,  similar  feelings  were  matured  at  home, 
and  insensibly  penetrated  even  among  those  most  adverse  to 
Stuart  pi’ctcnsions.  From  the  time  these  were  finally  over¬ 
thrown,  the  Prince 

‘  became  a  sort  of  idol  of  die  imagination,  with  those  whose  politics 
and  religion  would  have  compelled  them  to  vote  against  him,  had  the 
question  of  his  succession  to  the  Crown  been  a  matter  of  deliberative 
adjustment.  .  .  .  An  ideal  .Tacobitism  w'as  created,  counting  many 
votaries  who  had  no  desire  to  see  the  Court  of  the  Stuarts  restored 
to  Britain.  The  devotion  of  the  true  old  Jacobite  families  was,  how¬ 
ever,  of  a  totally  dilferent  calibre — it  was  more  a  religion  than  a 
policy  —  it  entered  so  strongly  into  their  feelings,  that  their  descen¬ 
dants  have  inherited  it  as  a  tone  of  thought,  after  all  the  material 
elements  of  a  Jacobite  cause  have  long  departed.  The  idolatry  was 
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shown  in  the  usual  form  of  relic  worship.  The  enshrined  object 
might  be  a  piece  of  a  shoe  that  the  Prince  Iiad  worn  in  liis  wander¬ 
ings  ;  a  slued  from  his  plaid ;  a  book  that  he  had  rend.  If  things  so 
nearly  associated  with  the  sacred  person  could  not  be  obtained,  then 
a  chip  from  the  boat  in  wliich  he  had  been  conveyed  to  the  Isle  of 
Skye,  a  stone  from  the  cave  in  which  he  had  hidden,  must  suihce.  It 
was  among  a  select  few  only  that  such  memorials,  even  the  more 
indirect  kind,  could  be  distributed ;  but  those  who  possessed  no  such 
precious  morsel  could  record,  in  some  family  register  intended  for 
their  posterity,  the  fact  of  their  having,  at  such  a  given  place  and 
time,  touched  a  piece  of  the  sanctified  vestment  that  had  shielded  the 
sacred  person  of  the  wanderer.’  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  418-20.) 

"When  vengeance  had  been  sated,  the  Ministry  at  length  awoke 
to  the  necessity  of  prevention.  An  effectual  disitrniing,  and  the 
extinction  of  military  tenure  of  lands,  were  accompanied  by  the 
abolition  of  hereditary  jurisdictions,  and  the  substitution  of 
suitable  locjil  tribunals;  —  most  imj)ortant  steps  towards  esta¬ 
blishing  the  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law.  Full  justice 
for  Scotland  was,  however,  not  to  be  had  from  legislation  alone ; 
a  new  generation  must  first  arise  exempt  from  antipathies  of 
ancient  date.  It  is  sad  to  find  such  prejudices  rather  confirmed 
than  combated  by  standard  writers  of  last  century,  while  tra¬ 
vellers  like  Dr.  Johnson  were  studiously  dee|)ening  their  sombre 
hue.  But  literature  has  since  made  ample  amends.  The  lyrics 
of  Burns,  the  poetry  and  fiction  of  Scott,  have  depicted  the  his¬ 
tory  and  legends,  the  scenery  and  manners,  of  their  native  land, 
in  colours  of  undying  beauty  and  unfading  interest.  The 
national  progress,  beginning  after  the  Amei'ican  war,  has  ad¬ 
vanced  with  unexampled  speed  during  this  century,  and  strangers 
now  visiting  the  mountain-land  known  to  them  by  these  pic¬ 
tures,  are  unconscious  of  any  but  provincial  distinctions  between 
Saxon  and  Celt. 

In  dealing  with  the  vexed  question  of  Highland  costumes, 
Mr.  Burton  takes  no  pains  to  conceal  his  leaning  to  views  which 
modern  tailors  would  denounce  as  heterodox.  Rejecting  the 
authority  of  certain  recent  costly  folios  and  apocryphal  manu¬ 
scripts,  wherein  a  specific  modification  of  tartan  and  a  badge  of 
native  vegetation  are  assigned  to  each  Celtic  patronymic,  and 
also  to  sundry  Norman  names  of  Caledonian  location,  he  appeals 
to  monuments  and  prints,  as  well  as  to  various  incidental  pas¬ 
sages  from  authors  describing  what  they  must  themselves  have 
seen  in  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Fully  admitting 

*  that  the  state  of  our  knowledge  on  this  curious  little  subject  is 

*  very  unsatisfactory,’  he  points  at  certain  conclusions,  negative 
and  positive,  which  may  thus  be  summed  up.  No  trace  of  the 
Highland  dress,  as  now  understood,  is  to  be  found  among  the 
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parent  Celtic  tribes  of  Ireland,  nor  on  the  tombstones  of  Iona 
and  other  early  monuments,  where  knightly  accoutrements  are 
generally  prevalent,  nor  in  any  known  family  portraits  of  or 
prior  to  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Indeed,  John  Major’s  Latin 
history  speaks  of  the  ordinary  attire  being  a  saffron  shirt  (like 
the  Irish),  and  a  chlamys  or  cloak;  while  in  battle  the  chiefs 
wore  cliain-arinour,  the  commonalty  a  wcll-stitched  and  pitched 
linen  garment,  surmounted  by  one  of  deer-skin. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  we  gather  from  the  evidence  adduced, 

‘  the  unquestionable  fact  that — from  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
‘  teeuth  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century — the  inhabi- 
‘  tants  wore  a  garb,  peculiar  both  in  colour  and  form,  which 
‘  was  so  entirely  national  to  them  that  all  ranks  wore  it,  with 
‘  peculiarities  to  adjust  it  to  their  grades  in  life.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  374.) 
Assuming  with  our  author,  that  in  a  barbarous  wool-growing 
country  a  large  blanket  would  l)e  the  simplest  and  most  conve¬ 
nient  article  for  clothing  by  day  or  night,  and  that  gaudy 
colours  are  the  natural  taste  of  a  lower  civilisation,  we  arrive  at 
a  conjectural  origin  for  the  Celtic  garb  in  its  earliest  develop¬ 
ment.  Neither  is  it  diihcuit  to  conceive  that  a  general  predi¬ 
lection  for  party-tinted  raiment  should  display  itself  under 
dispositions  greatly  varied,  but  uniform  in  adjacent  localities, 
just  as  the  costumes  of  Switzerland  or  Calabria  change  in  each 
successive  csinton  or  village.  If  this  be  conceded,  it  becomes 
clear  enough  how  the  tartan  of  Skye  or  the  Lewis,  differing  from 
that  of  Mull  or  the  iVlainland,  should  come  gradually  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  Macdonalds,  Mackenzies,  Macleans,  and  other  clans. 
But  that  ‘  the  rigid  division  into  clan-checks,  now  attributed  to 
*  the  tartan,  could  have  existed  and  remained  unnoticed  ’  by  all 
authors  during  successive  generations,  seems  incredible.  So 
much  for  clan-tartans.  As  to  the  kilt, — that  other  much- 
debated  item  in  ‘  the  garb  of  old  Gaul,’  —  it  would  appear  to 
have  originated  in  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  primarily  vast 
plaid  ‘  wrapped  round  the  thighs,  heavily  adjusted  in  plaits,  and 
‘  secured  to  its  jwsition  by  a  belt.’  This  ‘  belted  plaid  ’  is  Siiid 
to  have  been  converted  into  its  modern  substitute  by  an  army 
tailor  of  General  Wade,  who,  by  a  stroke  of  genius  severing  the 
plaits  from  the  rest  of  that  primitive  loose  cloth,  produced  a  kilt 
and  plaid  as  now  worn. 

But,  though  thus  demurring  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Highland 
costume  as  permitted  in  our  drawing-rooms  (and  which  in  truth 
varies  in  its  details  from  year  to  year  more  than  any  other 
dress),  Mr.  Burton’s  researches  supply  us  with  some  data  how 
the  mountaineers  really  did  clothe  themselves.  Taylor,  the 
water-poet,  attended  a  great,  hunting-party  at  Brsemar  in  1618, 
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•where  (as  in  the  present  day)  *  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 

*  of  the  kingdom,  for  their  pleasure  coming  into  these  Highland 
‘  countries  to  hunt,  do  conform  e  themselves  to  the  habits  of 
‘  the  Highlandmen.’  The  habits  so  worn  are  described  as  a 
plaid  on  their  shoulders,  a  jerkin,  short  hose  with  garters  of 
straw,  shoes  of  a  single  sole,  a  necktie,  and  a  flat  blue  cap.  The 
jerkin,  hose,  and  plaid  were  of  ‘  a  warm  stuff  of  divers  colours, 

*  which  they  called  tartane,’  the  plaid  being  much  the  finest  in 
quality  ;  ‘  as  to  breeches,  many  of  them,  nor  their  forefathers, 

‘  never  wore  any yet  we  hear  nothing  of  how  the  hiatus  was 
supplied,  even  John  Major’s  saffron  shirt  being  apparently  then 
exploded.  Although  this  passage  seems  adverse  to  a  belief  in 
kilts,  it  is  still  more  fatal  to  the  rival  doctrine  of  trews ;  and 
IVIartin,  who  wrote  a  century  later,  makes  no  mention  of  either, 
though  bearing  out  the  care  bestowed  upon  check-patterns,  and 
their  adoption  as  a  sort  of  uniform  in  various  localities.  Those, 
however,  who,  with  the, late  Sir  John  Sinclair,  maintain  tretes 
to  have  been  the  veritable  national  envelopment  of  the  Cale¬ 
donian’s  nether  man,  may  appeal  to  Defoe’s  ‘Journey  through 
‘  Scotland’  (1723),  where  the  Highland  gentlemen  at  Crieff 
fair  are  described  as  ‘  dressed  in  their  short-slashed  waistcoats,  a 
‘  trowsing  (which  is  breeches  and  stockings  of  one  j)iece  of  striped 
‘  stuff),  with  a  plaid  for  a  cloak,  and  a  blue  bonnet.  They  have 
‘  a  |)onyard  knife  and  fork  in  one  sheath,  hanging  at  one  side  of 
‘  their  belt,  their  pistol  at  the  other,  and  their  snuff-mill  before, 

‘  with  a  great  broadsword  by  their  side.’  Yet,  as  we  find  in  the 
very  next  sentence,  that  ‘  their  attendance  were  very  numerous, 
‘  all  in  belted  plaids,  girt  like  woman’s  petticoats  down  to  the 
‘knee,  —  their  thighs  and  half  of  their  leg  all  bare,’ we  must 
take  leave  of  the  kilt  controversy,  acknowledging,  with  Mr. 
Burton,  the  ‘  absence  of  all  distinct  knowledge  on  the  subject.’ 

Mr.  Burton’s  pictures,  though  uniformly  executed  in  sober 
tone,  without  aiming  at  the  florid  graces  sometimes  lavished 
upon  historical  canvasses,  and,  although  occasionally  wanting  in 
careful  finish,  are  fair  representations  of  the  topics  he  takes  in 
hand,  the  result  of  faithful  study  and  research  into  their  real 
bearings.  We  doubt,  however,  whether  he  has  chosen  the  most 
favourable  point  of  view  for  his  subject.  He  narrates,  for  the 
first  time  continuously,  the  scries  of  events  and  party  combina¬ 
tions  in  Scotland  during  the  period  embraced  by  his  volumes, 
but  these,  with,  perhaps,  only  one  exception,  formed  but  the 
byeplay  of  the  great  national  drama,  and,  as  such,  were  already 
familiar  to  us  in  their  general  features.  That  exception  is,  the 
rising  of  1745,  a  subject  already  exhausted,  and  regarding  which 
Mr.  llobert  Chambers  and  Lord  Mahon  have  left  us  little  to  de- 
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sire.  To  us  it  seems,  that  the  real  interest  of  Scotland’s  history, 
from  the  time  her  fortunes  became  irretrievably  linked,  though 
for  long  not  identified,  with  those  of  her  more  favoured  sister, 
lies  elsewhere.  Although  to  many  of  her  ardent  children  the 
benefits  of  that  union  seemed  tardy,  it  is  now  clear  that  in  no 
country  of  Europe  has  the  advance  of  eivilisation  and  material 
prosperity  been  equally  rapid  during  the  last  century  and  a 
luilf.  Many  circumstances  had  served  to  retard  it,  so  long  as 
her  Independence  subsisted.  The  faults  of  her  political  and  the 
peculiarities  of  her  social  condition  counteracted  the  benefit  of 
laws  systematically  good,  and  misdirected  the  perfervidum  inge- 
nium  of  her  sons.  Regarding  her  only  neighbour  as  a  natural 
foe,  her  insulated  and  distant  position  severed  her  from  the 
genial  contact  of  continental  refinement.  From  France  alone 
she  drew  a  few  happier  influences,  which  softened  the  stern 
features  of  her  character.  These  were  alienated  by  the  union 
of  the  crowns,  and  it  was  long  ere  she  regained  from  England 
what  she  had  owed  to  France.  By  the  former  she  was  treated 
rather  as  a  foundling  than  an;  adopted  sister.  Accordingly, 
during  the  century  which  preceded  the  Revolution,  she  had  lost 
her  independence,  her  court,  and  much  of  her  trade,  without  any 
compensation  for  such  sacrifices.  Thus  the  change  of  dynasty 
found  her  prosperity  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and,  compared  with  that 
of  England,  in  a  state  of  seemingly  hopeless  stagnation. 

*  At  the  end  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  slie  has  overtaken 
her  helpmate,  and  yields  to  no  country  in  the  diffusion  of  enter¬ 
prise  and  intelligence,  the  stability  of  her  institutions,  the  well¬ 
being  of  her  community.  The  causes  and  means  of  this  unpre¬ 
cedented  development  may  in  part  be  seen  in  the  volumes 
before  us,  or  gathered  from  histories  of  the  British  empire. 
But  a  transition  so  marked  in  its  results  has  never  yet  been 
traced  in  its  advance,  and  we  know  of  no  one  to  whom  the  task 
would  be  more  easy  or  congenial  than  Mi*.  Burton.  Scotland’s 
progress  in  industry  and  energy,  in  wealth  and  credit ;  the 
expansion  of  commercial  activity  and  agricultural  improvement ; 
the  rise  of  associations  calculated  to  supply  cajntal,  to  eeonomisc 
resources,  to  organise  labour,  to  direct  benevolence,  to  improve 
education,  to  foster  genius,  and  to  stimulate  talent ;  the  eftect 
of  these  upon  moral  training  and  personal  habits,  and  their 
reflected  influence  upon  the  domestic  manners,  customs,  tempe¬ 
rament,  and  social  standard  of  the  community;  —  these,  and 
many  similar  topics,  open  a  wide  field  of  inquiry,  fertile  in 
varied  interest,  and  not  unproductive  of  important  fruits.  The 
history  of  a  nation’s  civilisation  and  refinement  is  scarcely  less 
curious  than  the  growth  of  political  institutions,  or  the  fate  of 
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party  struggles,  and  is  calculated  to  attach  a  far  wider  sympathy. 
The  lauded  gentry  of  Scotland  before  the  Union  lived  in  for- 
talices,  compared  with  which  the  present  houses  of  tenant- 
farmers  on  their  estates  are  luxurious  dwellings.  Peers  and 
chieftains,  of  countless  acres  and  powerful  clans,  inhabited,  not 
a  century  ago,  flats  in  the  Canongate  or  Cowgate  of  Edinburgh, 
destitute  of  all  that  we  deem  comfort  or  decency  in  home  ar¬ 
rangements,  and  now  tenanted  by  a  squalid  population  of  Irish 
paupers.  Domestic  architecture  being  no  bad  test  of  civilisa¬ 
tion,  we  may  fairly  estimate  from  these  instances  the  immense 
changes  which  such  an  inquiry  would  unfold.  The  data  are 
slight  and  scattered,  but  Mr.  Burton,  who  cannot  fail  to  have 
already  discovered  many  of  their  sources,  possesses  the  industry 
and  intelligence  requisite  to  tum  them  to  excellent  account. 
Meanwhile  the  few  glimpses  afforded  by  his  twenty-first  and 
twenty-fourth  cha])ter8 — of  the  condition  and  intellectual  re¬ 
sources  of  his  country  in  the  earlier  half  of  last  century  —  can 
scarcely  be  considered  adeqm.\te  or  satisfactory. 


Akt.  VI. —  Speeches  hy  the  Riyht  Honourable  T.  B.  Macaulay, 

M.P.,  corrected  hy  himself.  8vo.  London.  1854. 

T  P  the  reader  be  one  who  can  be  reconciled  by  happy  issues  to 
an  act  of  wrong-doing,  he  may  perhaps  look  indulgently  on 
the  *  unauthorised  publication  ’  of  Mr.  jMacaulay’s  speeches,  since 
it  has  compelled  that  gentleman,  much  against  his  will,  to  issue 
this  remarkable  volume. 

Before  sjjeaking  of  its  merits,  however,  we  must  be  permitted 
to  say  a  little  on  the  circumstances  which  have  extorted  it. 
That  little  would  be  still  less,  were  it  not  that  we  wish  on  public 
grounds  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  unpleasant  topic.  VVe  would 
suggest  to  some  of  our  legislators  the  desirableness  of  at  least 
discussiuy  the  possibility  of  bringing  the  law,  in  relation  to  a 
certain  class  of  publications,  into  stricter  conformity  with  equity 
and  common  sense. 

That  Mr.  Vizetelly,  in  collecting  and  publishing  Mr. 
Macaulay’s  speeches,  not  only  without  his  consent,  but  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  his  wishes,  technically  violated  no  law,  is  admitted; 
and  this  is  his  plea. 

The  answer  is,  first,  that  the  law  permits  us  to  do  many 
things  which  we  ought  not  to  permit  ourselves  to  do ;  things 
which  good  feeling,  and  a  proper  sense  of  what  is  due  to  the 
equitable  claims  of  others,  forbids  as  imperatively  as  any  law. 

And,  secondly,  that  the  plea  in  question  is  of  no  avail  in 
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palliation  of  that  special  offence  in  the  manner  of  doing  the  thing 
which  80  naturally  and  justly  moved  Mr.  Macaulay’s  indignation. 
Mr.  Vizetelly  advertised  the  speeches  as  about  to  be  issued 
‘  by  special  licence  from  the  revised*  reports  published  in 
‘  Hansard’s  Parliamentary  Debates.’  Whatever  was  designed 
by  the  expression,  it  could  have  but  one  interpretation  among 
ninety-nine  readers  out  of  every  hundred ;  namely,  that  the  pub¬ 
lication  was  to  be  issued  with  Mr.  Macaulay’s  consent  and 
sanction.  It  had  precisely  that  effect  upon  ourselves.  We 
were  surprised,  certainly ;  because  it  happened  to  consist  with 
our  knowledge,  that  some  years  ago,  Mr.  Macaulay,  in  reply  to  a 
question  whether  he  had  any  intention  of  collecting  and  publish¬ 
ing  his  parliamentary  speeches,  disclaimed,  in  the  most  energetic 
terms,  all  such  intention.  We  thought,  on  reading  the  advertise¬ 
ment,  that  inqwrtunity  had  prevailed  on  him  to  revise  his 
decision,  and  to  do  what  we  could  not  doubt,  from  his  language,, 
he  was  extremely  reluctant  to  see  done. 

Mr.  Vizetelly  says,  that  he  meant  by  ‘  special  licence,’  the 
‘  s}>ecial  licence  ’  of  the  ])roprietor8  of  Hansard.  Then  it  is  a 
thousand  pities  that  he  did  not  say  so ;  for  in  that  case,  the 
‘  special  licence’  would  have  been  seen  to  be  very  innocent,  and  no 
one  would  have  been  deceived.  Hansard  himself  only  publishes 
the  speeches  of  members  by  connivance,  and  in  defiance  of  a 
very  properly  obsolete  law ;  can  he  give  any  authority  to  any 
one  to  do  the  like  ?  Can  he  claim  exclusive  copyright  in  that  of 
which  the  law  does  not  recognise  even  the  existence  ?  Any  one 
has  just  as  much  right  to  publish  the  proceedings  in  Parliament 
as  himself,  that  is,  legally,  no  one  has  any  right  at  all ;  and  by 
custom  and  prescription,  everybody  has.  The  advertisement, 
therefore,  could  not  but  have  all  the  appearance  of  fraud  ;  and 
we  repeat  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  indignation  of  Mr. 
Macaulay  when  he  saw  it. 

Mr.  Vizetelly  states  that  he  applied  to  the  Marquis  of 


*  It  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  find  that  only  nine  of  the  speeches 
were  ever  revised  by  Mr.  Macaulay  at  all.  The  unauthorised  edition 
unaccountably  omits  altogether  several  of  the  most  remarkable 
speeches  Mr.  Macaulay  ever  delivered,  and  which  exist  in  a  form 
not  more  tattered  certainly  than  very  many  it  includes.  Among 
the  omitted  speeches  are  that  on  ‘Jewish  Disabilities  ’  (April,  1833) ; 
‘Corn  Laws’  (Edinburgh,  December  2.  1845);  ‘Ten  Hours  Bill,’ 
(May  22.  1846).  The  first  as  it  is  given  in  Northcroft’s  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Chronicle,  (in  spite  of  the  reporter’s  frankly  acknowledged 
inability  to  follow  the  rapid  speaker)  is  a  far  finer  fragment  than 
either  of  the  other  speeches  on  the  same  subject  (April,  1830,  ‘and 
March,  1841),  which  Mr.  Vizetelly  has  selected. 
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Lansdowne  to  be  permitted  to  dedicate  the  volumes  to  him. 
That  nobleman,  takin"  the  course  which  right  feeling  would 
prompt,  inquired  whether  Mr.  Macaulay  had  given  his  consent  ? 
On  finding  that  he  had  not,  he  very  properly  made  his  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  proftered  tribute  of  respect  contingent  on  that  con¬ 
sent,  and  when  he  found  consent  refused,  he  naturally  declined 
it. 

When  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  named  his  condition,  Mr. 
Vizetelly,  it  seems,  applied  to  Mr.  Macaulay  for  his  consent  to 
the  publication.  That  consent  would  probably  have  been 
withholdeu  under  any  circumstances ;  but  who  can  wonder  at 
it,  when  the  oftensivo  advertisement  had  been  issued,  and  the 
volumes  printed  ?  Tlio  proper  time  for  such  application  was 
before  the  printing  commenced,  svccompauied  by  an  otter  (with 
the  resolution  to  abide  by  it)  to  abandon  the  publication,  if  the 
right  honourable  gentleman’s  consent  could  not  be  obtained. 
Then  the  application  might  have  been  gracefully  made,  and  we 
venture  to  say,  that  if  not  complied  with,  refusal  would  have 
been  not  only  courteously,  but  reluctantly,  withheld. 

Mr.  Vizetelly  disclaims  mercenary  aims  in  the  publication. 
Disinterested  concern  for  Mr.  Macaulay’s  fame,  or  pure  devotion 
to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  —  which  of  these  forms  of  a 
perfectly  unprecedented  bibliopolist  Quixotism  chiefly  prompted 
tliis  compilation  ?  We  pretend  not  to  decide  this  point ;  but  cer¬ 
tainly  j\Ir.  Vizetelly  states  that  he  requested  Mr.  Macaulay  to 
name  some  party  to  whom  he  might  account  for  the  profits  of 
the  sale,  —  a  very  proper  proceeding,  if  the  application  for  con¬ 
sent  had  been  made  before  the  advertisement  was  issued,  or  the 
printing  begun.  But  since  the  publication  was  resolved  upon 
without  consent  of  the  party  principally  interested,  it  came  all 
too  late.  Even  if  we  give  Mr.  Vizetelly  credit  for  absolute 
personal  disinterestedness  in  the  matter,  his  proceeding  was 
much  like  that  of  a  man  who  taking  it  into  his  head  that  you 
are  suffering  a  piece  of  ground  to  He  waste  which  might  bo 
profitably  converted  into  pasture  or  arable,  says,  ‘  I  see,  neigh- 

*  hour,  you  do  not  make  what  you  might  out  of  that  plot ;  I 
‘  W’ill  take  it  out  of  your  hand,  and  make  it  yield  something 
‘  worth  having ;  but  do  not  suppose,  I  beseech  you,  that  I 

*  design  any  profit  by  it ;  1  am  purely  concerned  for  the  public 

*  and  for  you;  appoint  some  one  with  whom  I  may  reckon  for 
‘  the  profits.’  ‘  Had  you  not  better,’  would  surely  be  the 
answer,  ‘  had  you  not  better,  since  you  thus  renounce  all  moral 
‘  right  to  the  profits,  first  inquire  whether  you  lnf\e  any  moral 
‘  right  to  inclose  and  cultivate  land  which  is  not  your  own?’ 

In  another  respect,  we  think  i^lr.  Macaulay  had  a  right  to  be 
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indignant  at  the  publication ;  we  refer  to  the  obvious^  want  of 
proper  editorial  supervision.  Mr.  Macaulay  admits  that  the 
speeches  (comparatively  few  in  number)  reprinted  from  reports 
which  he  had  corrected  for  the  ‘  Mirror  of  Parliament,’  or  the 
‘  Parliamentary  Debates,’  are,  ‘  with  the  exception  of  some 

*  errors  of  the  pen  and  the  ))res3,  correctly  given.’  As  to  the 

*  rest,’  he  declares,  (speaking,  however,  too  comprehensively,  and 
rather  under  the  influence  of  his  own  exquisite  taste  and 
sensitiveness  to  the  least  flaw,  than  under  a  just  impression  of 
the  effects  of  at  least  some  of  these  speeches  upon  the  reader,) 

‘  the  rest  bear  scarcely  the  faintest  resemblance  to  tlie  speeches 
‘  which  I  really  made.’  In  fact,  they  vary  greatly  in  accuracy  : 
some  of  them  were  evidently  much  more  skilfully  reported 
than  others,  though  none  except  those  above  referred  to  had 
the  advantage  of  Mr.  Macaulay’s  revision.  Many,  however, 
are  undoubtedly  infested  with  glaring  verbal  errors  and  gross 
literary  blemishes.*  In  many  others,  —  we  know  not  whether 
the  fault  lies  with  the  original  reports  or  the  reprint, —  Mr.  Ma¬ 
caulay’s  charges  are  true, — that  the  ‘  substance  of  what  was  said 

*  has  been  misrepresented,’  ‘  the  connection  of  the  argument  is 
‘  often  lost,’  and  the  ‘  faults  of  syntax  and  of  style  ’  are  number¬ 
less.  Who  can  believe  that  Mr.  Macaulay,  deliberately  or 
extemporaneously,  ever  gave  expression  to  such  sentences  as  the 
following  ? 


*  In  one  case,  the  report  of  the  speech  on  the  ‘  Dissenters’  Chapels 
‘  Bill,'  particularly  criticised  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  the  blunders  are  to  the 
lost  degree  ludicrous ;  and  in  one  or  two  other  instances  scarcely  less 
80.  One  error  in  the  above  speech,  with  Mr.  Macaulay’s  comments,  we 
must  give.  ‘  Mr.  Vizetelly  next  makes  me  say  that  the  principle  of 
‘  limitation  is  found  amongst  the  Pandects  of  the  Benares.”  Did 
‘  my  editor  believe  that  I  uttered  these  words,  and  that  the  House  of 
‘  Commons  listened  patiently  to  them  ?  If  he  did,  what  must  be 
‘  thought  of  his  understanding  ?  If  he  did  not,  was  it  the  part  of 
‘  an  honest  man  to  publish  such  gibberish  as  mine  ?  The  most 
‘  charitable  supposition,  which  I  therefore  gladly  adopt,  is  that  Mr. 
‘  Vizetelly  saw  nothing  absurd  in  the  expression  which  he  has  attri- 
‘  buted  to  me.  The  Benares  he  probably  supposes  to  be  some 
‘  Oriental  nation.  What  he  supposes  their  Pandects  to  be  I  shall  not 
‘  presume  to  guess.  If  he  had  examined  tlie  “  Times,”  he  would  have 
‘  found  no  trace  of  the  passage.  The  reporter,  probably,  did  not 
‘  catch  what  I  said,  and  being  more  veracious  than  Mr.  Vizetelly, 
‘  did  not  choose  to  ascribe  to  me  what  I  did  not  say.  If  Mr.  Vize- 
‘  telly  had  consulted  the  Unitarian  report,  he  would  have  seen  tliat 
‘  I  spoke  of  the  Pundits  of  Benares ;  and  he  might,  without  any  very 
‘  long  or  costly  research,  liave  learned  where  Benares  is,  and  what  a 
‘  Pundit  is.’ 
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‘  He  wanted  to  know  if  a  letter,  after  it  got  to  Mr.  Mazzini,  waa 
so  sacred  that  it  could  not  be  touched,  and  yet  before  it  came  to 
him  that  it  could  be  examined  ;  that,  upon  the  most  vague  suspicion, 
fifty  or  a  hundred  letters  could  be  thus  stopped,  and  yet  Mr.  Mazzini 
never  know  whether  they  were  examined  or  not.’  * 

‘  He  could  have  wished  that  tlie  conduct  to  be  pursued  by  the 
gallant  officer  (Colonel  Davies),  wlio  had  last  addressed  the  House, 
were  the  direct  reverse  to  that  he  had  announced  himself  it  would  be, 
and  that,  on  the  vote  of  censure  upon  the  Government,  he  should 
vote  against  them,  and  in  that  respecting  the  violation  of  national 
faith,  he  should  be  with  them.’f 

‘  But  to  charge  an  officer  by  an  ex  post  facto  proceeding,  without 
a  court-martial,  and  of  a  nature  not  cognisable  by  virtue  of  the 
Mutiny  Act,  would  lead  to  a  great  injustice,  and  a  most  fatal  un¬ 
certainty  in  our  whole  military  system.*  | 

There  is  another  point  in  which  the  lack  of  proper  editing 
has  inflicted  a  grievous  wrong.  We  refer  to  the  absence  of  all 
discrimination  in  the  selection  and  rejection  of  materials.  After 
the  manner  of  those  biographers  wlio  sweep  out  the  writing 
desks  of  the  objects  of  their  cruel  admiration,  and  in  their  zed 
for  the  public  or  the  bookseller,  will  hardly  leave  a  cheque  or  a 
card  of  invitation  inviolate,  we  here  find  almost  every  scrap 
that  has  l>ecn  reported, —  any  how,  any  where, — in  provincial 
papers  as  well  as  the  metropolitan, — however  imperfect  or 
mutilated,  remorselessly  seized  upon ;  and  gross  injustice,  as 
might  be  expected,  has  thus  been  done.  One  speech,  which 
we  ourselves  heard  in  Edinburgh,  and  of  which  we  retain 
a  very  vivid  remembrance,  —  namely,  that  delivered  at  the 
memorable  election  of  1847,  —  must  have  been  deplorably  re- 
portetl.  Though  full  of  powerful  passages,  which  will  ever  live 
in  our  memory,  we  cannot  discover  a  trace  of  them  in  this 
wretched  daguerreotype.  If  Mr.  Vizetelly  would  publish  the 
speeches  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  it  was  due  to  the  eminence  of  the 
speaker  and  the  merit  of  the  speeches,  to  procure  the  very  best 
editing;  the  task  should  have  been  confided  to  one  of  judgment 
and  taste,  accuracy  and  patience,  with  a  charge  to  select  only 
what  was  sufficiently  well  reported  to  be  retained,  and  to  subject 
to  the  most  minute  collation  all  the  different  rejKU’ts  of  the  same 
speeches.  The  whole  should  have  been  illustrated  with  brief, 
but  well  written  notes. 

If  it  l)e  urged  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  an  editor,  who 
professed  to  give  the  reported  speeches,  to  reject  any,  the  plea 
is  absurd.  In  fact,  many  have  been  omitted.  But  not  to  insist 
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on  this,  it  is  obvious  that  there  are  reported  speeches  of  all 
great  speakers,  especially  among  those  they  have  delivered  before 
country  audiences,  which  are  far  less  those  of  the  speaker  than 
of  the  reporters.  Many  of  those  given  in  these  volumes,  for 
example,  were  evidently  mere  summaries  of  what  was  said,  and 
not  always  correct  summaries.  It  would  be  as  fair  to  publish 
the  ‘  Argument  ’  of  some  Book  of  an  epic  poem  for  the  ‘  Book  ’ 
itself,  as  give  some  of  the  meagre  condensations  of  speeches 
contained  in  these  volumes  for  the  very  speeches  themselves. 

So  little  care  has  been  bestowed  on  the  editing  that  in  very 
many  cases  the  moderate  trouble  has  not  been  taken  to  give 
these  compositions  even  the  form  of  speeches.  Some  are  in 
the  ^rst  person;  but  very  many  in  the  third,  with  all  the 
tedious  formulae  which  make  this  last  style  of  reporting  so  in¬ 
tolerable.  These  awkw’ard  formulae  originated,  we  suppose,  in 
the  necessity  of  evading  the  law,  and  it  is  high  time  that  the 
newspapers,  having  no  longer  any  necessity  for  such  disguises, 
should  abandon  them. 

AYc  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  things  on  which  we  have 
insisted,  but  especially  the  ‘  special  licence  ’  of  the  ‘  advertise- 
‘  nient,’  should  have  moved  the  indignation’  of  ]Mr.  Macaulay ; 
much  more,  we  apprehend,  than  the  fact  of  the  publication 
itself.  That  Mr.  Vizetelly  had  a  legal  right  to  do,  what  we 
must  contend  no  man  has  a  moral  right  to  do,  has  been  ad¬ 
mitted;  and  it  is  because  he  had  that  legal  riglit,  and  is  not 
the  only  one  who  is  chargeable  with  similar  practices,  that  we 
have  spoken  and  wish  to  speak  with  moderation  on  the  fact 
of  the  publication  itself.  Apart  from  the  peculiar  grounds  of 
complaint  specified, — supposing  the  publication  had  been  issued 
simply  without  consent  asked,  and  without  any  announcement 
which  looked  like  adeceptive  pretence  of  that  consent  having  been 
obtained,  —  Mr.  Vizetelly  would  merely  stand  chargeable  with 
the  abuse  of  a  legal  right  which  many  abuse  besides  himself. 

But,  dismissing  the  personal  question,  we  are  anxious  to  dis¬ 
cuss  a  much  more  important  one,  —  whether  the  legal  right 
pleaded  in  all  such  cases  ought  to  be  abolished?  Law  ought 
to  be  made,  in  every  case,  and  to  the  utmost  practical  limit, 
coincident  with  the  claims  of  moral  and  social  equity.  AVhen 
this  is  not  the  case,  the  moral  perceptions  themselves  become 
blunted ;  and  there  is  scarcely  any  w’rong  which  the  exemption 
from  legal  liabilities,  and  the  influence  and  contagion  of  example, 
may  not  induce  the  selfishness  of  man  to  suppose  that  he  may 
do  with  as  much  innocence  as  impunity. 

Cannot  the  law  then,  we  ask,  without  infringing  on  any  just 
*  liberty  of  the  press,’  or  any  privilege  to  which  the  public  is 
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entitled,  he  brought  into  harmony  with  the  claims  of  equity  to 
the  individual?  We  conceive  that  it  can.  We  concede  that 
the  present  liberty  of  giving  in  the  daily  journals,  as  part  of  the 
news  of  the  day,  and,  for  the  most  part,  to  perish  with  the  day, 
the  hasty  reports  of  speeches,  sermons,  lectures,  as  well  as  dl 
else  that  makes  up  that  infinite  chaos  of  intelligence  which  the 
publie  is  concerned  to  know  merely  as  news,  may  well  be 
allowed ;  but  does  it  follow  that  therefore  every  one  ought  to 
be  permitted  to  collect  a  series  of  such  lectures,  sermons^  or 
speeches  thus  reported,  and,  however  imperfeetly  reported,  after 
the  lapse  of  years;  throw  them  into  the  shape  of  a  book;  affix  to 
it  some  celebrated  name,  though  the  man  may  not  be  responsible 
for  the  half  of  it,  at  least  as  it  stands ;  make  his  reputation  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  handiwork ;  create,  if  not  copyright,  yet  copy¬ 
right’s  worth,  out  of  his  brains ;  and  all  this  not  only  without 
his  consent,  but  in  defiance  of  his  strongest  wishes?  This,  we 
contend,  is  no  just  liberty  at  all,  but  an  insufferable  abuse  of  all 
lil>erty;  which  it  is  a  wonder  that  any  just  nation  should  tole¬ 
rate  for  an  hour. 

If  it  be  asked  where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn?  We  answer, 
that,  practically,  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  draw  it,  leaving  the 
public  in  full  possession  of  every  privilege  at  present  enjoyed, 
and  yet  effectually  securing  private  rights. 

The  liberty  we  have  conceded  is  of  course  easily  justified.  In 
a  free  country,  where  no  public  meetings  are  allowed  to  be  held 
with  closed  doors,  the  public  is  fully  entitled  to  know  in  the 
dally  papers,  —  it  would  be  intolerable  were  it  otherwise,  —  the 
substance  of  what  passes  in  Parliament,  in  the  courts  of  law, 
in  churches,  in  chapels,  in  all  public  assemblies  whatsoever. 
Here,  reporters  ought  to  be  admitted  (as  they  are),  and  should 
give  the  public  the  best  account  they  can ;  w'C  have  no  wish 
to  curtail  the  privileges  of  the  nation  in  this  respect ;  but, 
thus  far,  every  one  is  benefited,  and  no  one  injured.  The 
proceedings  are  given  as  part  of  the  news  of  the  day,  and  for 
the  most  part,  as  w'o  have  said,  the  record  instantly  perishes. 
Few  think  of  filing  and  binding  up  the  newspapers;  if  they  are 
kept,  they  are  not  associated  with  the  reputation  of  any  one 
man ;  they  do  not  insulate  him  for  criticism,  nor  make  him 
summarily  responsible  for  what  is  found  there  in  connexion 
with  his  name,  which,  it  is  understood,  may  be  the  hasty,  or 
crude,  or  imperfect  rcjx)rt  of  the  day.  The  mere  fact  that  what 
is  said  of  him,  or  attributed  to  him  occurs  in  a  newspaper, 
mixed  up  with  ten  thousand  things  relating  to  all  the  world 
besides,  of,  itself  reminds  the  reader  of  all  this.  The  public 
judges  of  a  great  man  very  differently  from  what  it  would 
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do  if  perusing  a  book  bearing  his  name  only,  and  deliberately 
sent  forth  to  the  public  under  that  name.  Even  if  some  out¬ 
rageous  blunder  of  reporter  or  printer  occur,  —  something  which 
utterly  travesties  the  opinion  of  the  speaker, — a  line  from  him 
in  the  next  morning’s  paper  sets  that  matter  straight ;  as 
for  mere  crudities,  imperfections,  omissions,  and  consequent 
non-sequiturs,  the  speaker  does  not,  once  in  ten  times,  care  to 
notice  them  at  all.  Every  one  who  reads  understands  that  it 
is  a  report;  the  wonder  is  that  the  reporter  should  do  so 
well,  rather  than  that  he  has  not  done  better;  the  necessary 
errors  of  his  vocation  (a  vocation  often  discharged  amidst  utter 
hubbub  and  confusion,)  are  visited  on  nobody,  certainly  not 
on  the  speaker:  and  so  the  sketch  of  what  is  said,  more  or 
less  exact,  more  or  less  erroneous,  mixed  up  with  an  infinite 
jumble  of  chaotic  information, — births,  deaths,  and  marriages, 
police  reports,  advertisements,  trials,  sketches  of  sermons,  and 
‘  dreadful  accidents  ’  more  attractive  than  all  of  them, — goes  the 
way  of  all  paper;  or  if  it  does  not,  tells  its  own  tale,  and 
disarms  all  criticism  when  met  with.  Freedom  of  discussion, 
and  freedom  of  communication,  such  as  befit  a  free  country,  are 
thus  permitted,  and  no  man’s  fame  is  jeopardized,  no  one’s  sen¬ 
sitiveness  permanently  outraged,  no  one’s  hasty  or  crudely 
reported  utterances  perpetuated.  But  is  this  any  reason  why 
any  one,  iust  as  a  promising  commercial  speculation,  —  without 
paying  cwn  what  the  newspaper  proprietor  honestly  pays  for 
his  evanescent  ‘  news,’  should  be  permitted  to  collect  from  those 
perishing  records  all  the  scraps  attached  through  a  long  series  of 
years  to  an  illustrious  name, — often  containing  what  the  speaker 
never  said,  and  sometimes  what  he  wishes  to  pass  into  oblivion, 
— give  them  a  permanent  form  in  a  book,  and  make  his  repu¬ 
tation  responsible  for  it,  and  all  this  not  only  without  his  consent, 
but  in  defiance  of  his  protest?  We  trow  not 

Nor  let  us  suppose  that  members  of  Parliament  only  are 
affected  by  the  present  state  of  the  law.  Eloquent  preachers 
are  perpetually  annoyed  by  a  similar  injustice.  A  man  tells  his 
congregation  that  he  is  going  to  preach  a  ‘  series  of  lectures ;’ 
in  many  coses  contemplating  their  ultimate  publication,  after  he 
shall  have  elaborated  and  matured  them  for  the  press.  No 
sooner  has  he  made  the  announcement  than — to  his  surprise  we 
were  going  to  say,  but  it  has  become  too  common  to  excite  that, 
—  he  finds  a  benevolent  and  patriotic  publisher  willing  to  take 
the  trouble  off  his  hands  I  Not  only  does  he  see,  what  is  all  fair 
enough  on  the  principle  we  have  already  advocated,  a  brief 
report  of  what  he  has  said  in  some  journal,  but  an  advertisement 
stares  him  in  the  face,  setting  forth,  that  ‘  the  Rev.  Mr.  So-and- 
VOL.  C.  NO.  CCIV.  K  K 
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*  So’s  series  of  eloquent  discourses’  will  be  published  seriatim, 
and  in  a  form  admittin":  of  being  conveniently  bound  up  in  a 
volume  as  soon  as  he  has  finished  the  course !  If  he  corrects 
the  reports,  he  patronises  an  infamous  abuse,  and  becomes  an 
accessory  in  his  own  wrong ;  he  also,  for  the  most  part,  abandons 
the  project  of  a  more  mature  publication,  and,  of  course,  the 
hopes  of  all  profit  to  himself  and  his  family.  If  he  does  not 
correct  the  reports,  he  sees  his  name  delightfully  coupled  with 
all  sorts  of  blunders  and  absurdities.  Scientific  ‘lecturers’  are, 
in  part,  exposed  to  the  same  Impertinence ;  and  though  the 
wrong  is  not  so  frequently  perpetrated  in  their  case  as  in  the 
case  of  preachers,  the  liability  to  suffer  is  equal. 

It  may  be  said,  and  sometimes  is  so,  ‘Well,  after  all,  only 

*  men  of  mark — the  celebrities  of  the  day — are  liable  to  this  sort 

*  of  treatment ;  no  one  would  think  it  worth  while  thus  to  per- 
‘  secute  mediocrity.  They  pay  the  penalty  of  greatness ;  they 

*  ought  to  consider  it  a  compliment ;  it  is  because  the  things  are 
‘  valuable  that  they  are  stolen!’  Very  likely;  but  does  that 
justify  the  theft?  And  if  we  pay  compliments  at  all,  ought 
they  not  to  be  acceptable  things?  Is  it  particularly  encouraging 
that  genius  should  thus  pay  penalties  from  which  blockheads  are 
exempt  ?  Is  it  any  consolation  to  be  told  that  it  was  only  be¬ 
cause  the  man’s  rings  and  jewels  were  of  value  that  they  were 
pilfered  ?  that  had  they  been  worthless,  he  might  have  retained 
them,  and  welcome?  that  it  is  his  fault,  after  all,Jbr  having 
something  that  people  could  covet  ? 

Another  argument,  which  we  once  heard  made  use  of,  but 
cannot  lay  much  stress  upon,  is  that  every  restriction  of  the 
kind  contemplated  would  circumscribe  the  benevolent  efforts 
of  patriotic  booksellers  to  furnish  the  reading  public,  at  their 
risk,  wdth  valuable  matter !  At  their  risk  ?  Aye — if  it  were 
so  ;  but  as  they  get  the  said  matter  for  nothing,  and  from  those 
who  have  made  a  name  to  sell  it,  their  risk  in  such  cases  is 
small  enough;  and  whatever  it  be,  none  but  the  bookseller 
himself  would  affect  to  believe  that  it  would  be  incurred  except 
with  the  hope,  not  of  public  benefit,  but  of  private  profit.  If, 
however,  there  be  intrinsic  injustice  in  such  publications  (as  we 
affirm  there  is),  the  patriotism  of  publishers  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  take  so  eccentric  a  form  ;  and  whether  they  contem¬ 
plate  their  own  benefit,  or  that  of  the  public,  neither  themselves 
nor  the  public  ought  to  be  gratified  at  other  people’s  expense. 
Nor  will  a  free  nation  wish  to  secure  any  such  benefits  without 
paying  for  them,  unless  the  liberty  of  the  many  is  to  mean 
tyranny  to  the  few  ! 

But  it  will  be  said — ‘  What  then  is  the  remedy  you  would 
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*  propose  ?’  We  answer,  that  it  is  very  simple ;  just  the  exten¬ 
sion  to  the  separate  publication  of  speeches,  lectures,  sermons, 
&C.,  of  the  law  of  copyright  already  applicable  to  every  other 
work.  Allowing  precisely  the  liberty,  enjoyed  at  present,  of 
reporting  all  free  speech  in  the  daily  journals,  according  to  the 
ability  of  those  who  report  it,  let  men  be  forbidden  to  publish 
reported  speech,  sermon,  or  lecture  in  a  separate  form,  or  make 
collections  of  such  compositions  for  such  purpose,  just  as  they 
are  forbidden  to  reprint  any  book  or  pamphlet  of  a  private 
author,  without  the  author’s  consent ;  let  a  jMjnalty  be  attached 
to  collecting  and  publishing  any  such  compilation  before  the 
author’s  death,  or  within  a  term  of  years,  unless  his  consent  and 
sanction  have  been  first  obtained. 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  ‘  But  the  time  will  come  when  the 

*  publication  may  proceed  without  his  consent ;  and  it  is  im- 

*  possible  to  prevent  that.’  Certainly ;  just  as  the  time  comes, 
by  the  law  of  copyright,  when  the  author’s  beneficial  interest  in 
his  own  Avritings,  and  all  control  over  them,  must  also  terminate; 
when  he  will  not  be  able  to  prevent  the  reprint  of  a  worse 
edition  instead  of  a  better,  if  some  publisher  chooses  to  be  fool 
enough  to  issue  it ;  when  he  may  be  shamed  in  his  old  age,  as 
Southey  was,  Avith  the  ghosts  of  *  sins  of  his  youth,’  if  any  one 
be  spiteful  enough,  or  mercenary  enough,  to  evoke  them. 

But,  practically,  Ave  believe  that  the  said  extension  of  the 
Copyright  Act  would  effectually  prevent  the  Avrong  of  Avhich 
8{)eaker8  and  preachers  have  now  to  complain.  Take  the  case 
of  a  parliamentary  speaker:  if  his  speeches  are  pretty  certain 
to  be  collected  after  his  death, — and  he  must  be  uncommonly 
modest  if  he  cannot  properly  estimate  that  probability, —  what 
will  be  the  effect?  He  Avill  himself  take  timely  care  of  his 
own  reputation ;  will  himself  select  that  which  he  thinks  is  of 
pennanent  interest,  most  Avorthy  to  live,  or  least  unworthy  of 
himself ;  he  Avill  leave  such  matter  in  a  state  fit  for  publication  ; 
and  the  foresight  of  this  will  prevent  others  from  issuing  rival 
compilations  of  scraps  and  crudities.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he 
does  not  think  his  reputation  worth  such  moderate  pains,  (though 
Ave  apprehend  there  would  be  feAV  so  careless,)  he  will,  at  all 
events,  allow  the  thing  now  complained  of  to  be  done  with  his 
eyes  open,  and  of  his  free  choice,  since  he  declines  the  remedy. 
He  Avill  virtually  have  given  his  consent  to  the  world’s  doing 
as  it  pleases  with  him,  by  refusing  to  dispose  of  himself. 
But  further ;  even  if  he  does  nothing,  one  of  the  worst  results 
of  the  present  abuse  would  be  generally  obAriated.  The  mere 
lapse  of  a  little  time  would  allow  much  that  Avas  of  temporary 
interest,  or  very  imperfectly  reported,  quietly  to  slip  into 
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oblivion ;  no  desperate  efforts  would  ordinarily  be  made  for  the 
recovery  of  every  imperfect  fragment.  — Again :  What  had 
been  uttered  in  the  heat  of  political  strife,  if  likely  in  after 
years  to  awaken  troubled  remembrances  in  those  who  spoke  it, 
or  in  those  against  whom  it  had  been  spoken,  would  either  be 
cancelled  by  the  speaker  himself,  or,  at  least,  would  not  be 
obtruded  on  the  world  till  the  actors  in  the  scene  had  passed 
away,  and  then  would  be  read  by  the  next  generation  with  as 
much  composure  as  an  account  of  a  skirmish  in  the  Iliad.  There 
is  something  to  our  minds  very  touching  in  the  language  in 
which  Mr.  Macaulay,  in  his  preface  to  this  volume,  laments  the 
unnecessary  ventilation  of  the  strong  expressions  he  on  various 
occasions  felt  it  his  duty  to  employ  in  relation  to  his  political 
opponent.  Sir  Robert  Peel.  On  all  the  occasions  in  question, 
we  must  prafess  our  belief  (as,  indeed,  subsequent  events  pretty 
clearly  demonstrated),  that  Mr.  Macaulay  was  in  the  right ;  his 
appreciation  of  that  great  statesman’s  position,  of  the  exigencies 
in  which  party  would  involve  him,  and  the  facility  with  which 
he  would  accommodate  his  temporising  policy  to  them,  was  sin¬ 
gularly  correct.  In  one  of  Mr.  Macaulay’s  speeches  (1840) 
the  confident  anticipation  of  the  odium  of  political  apostacies 
which  Sir  Robert  would  still  have  to  encounter,  and  the  pali¬ 
nodes  which  were  yet  in  reserve  for  him,  has  in  it  something 
almost  prophetic.*  We  say  this,  though,  like  all  Sir  Robert’s 
countrymen,  profoundly  penetrated  with  the  glpry  of  the  conflicts 
of  that  closing  year  of  power,  which  well  atoned  for  all  his  pre¬ 
vious  errors ;  and  though  convinced  that  in  that  last  effort,  by 
which  he  saved  his  country,  he  was  no  apostate  from  Party,  but 
a  proselyte — not  to  say  a  martyr — to  Truth. 

It  appears  that  some  years  before  his  lamented  death  every 
trace  of  animosity  had  been  erased  from  the  minds  of  the  rival 
orators  and  statesmen.  Under  such  circumstances,  who  but  must 
sympathise  with  the  following  beautiful  expression  of  regret, 
that  even  a  transient  cloud  should  trouble  the  bright  remembrance, 
which  the  surv-ivor  desired  exclusively  to  cherish  and  perpetuate, 
of  the  eordial  intercourse  of  those  last  years  ? — 

‘  It  was  especially  painful  to  me  to  find  myself  under  the  necessity 
of  recalling  to  my  own  recollection,  and  to  the  recollection  of  others, 
the  keen  encounters  which  took  place  between  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  myself.  Some  part  of  the  conduct  of  that  eminent  man,  I 
must  always  think  deserving  of  serious  blame.  But  on  a  calm  re¬ 
view  of  his  long  and  chequered  public  life,  I  acknowledge  with 


*  See  particularly  speeches  on  Confidence  in  Lord  Melbourne’s 
Ministry  (1840),  and  on  ‘the  State  of  Ireland’  (1844). 
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sincere  pleasure  that  his  faults  were  much  more  than  redeemed  by 
great  virtues,  great  sacrifices,  and  great  services ;  my  political 
hostility  to  him  was  never  in  the  smallest  degree  tainted  by  personal 
ill  will.  After  his  fall  from  power,  a  cordial  reconciliation  took  place 
between  us;  I  admired  the  wisdom,  the  moderation,  the  disinterested 
patriotism  which  he  invariably  showed  during  the  lost  and  best  years 
of  his  life ;  I  lamented  his  untimely  death,  as  both  a  private  and 
public  calamity ;  and  1  earnestly  wished  that  the  sharp  words  which 
had  sometimes  been  exchanged  between  us  might  be  forgotten.’  * 

We  humbly  conceive,  then,  that  the  measure  we  suggest,  of 
extending  to  aU  such  publications  as  those  in  question  the  pre¬ 
sent  law  of  copyright,  would  effectually  close  the  piratical  trade 
of  which  public  speakers  have  now  so  justly  to  complain. 

As  to  parliamentary  speakers,  an  objection  may  yet  be 
urged;  ‘  There  is  still  Hansard.’  Very  true,  and  a  Hansard 
there  ought  to  be.  But  then  the  same  observations  virtually 
apply  to  that  compilation  which  we  have  made  on  the  news¬ 
papers.  Hansard  is  little  moi'e  than  a  file  of  newspapers.  In 
a  vast  repertory  like  that — so  vast  that  few  can  purchase  it — 
considered,  too,  purely  as  an  impartial  register  of  all  the  doings 
and  sayings  of  Parliament,  important  and  trivial  alike, — where 
all  sorts  of  speeches,  of  all  dimensions  from  two  lines  to  twenty 
columns,  of  every  conceivable  quality,  and  on  all  subjects, 
from  a  Turnpike  Act  to  Parliamentary  Reform,  are  huddled 
together, — where  thin  veins  of  eloquence  faintly  streak  in¬ 
finite  platitudes,  and  grains  of  golden  ore  lie  entombed  in 
whole  continents  of  rubbish, — there,  no  man’s  fame  is  compro¬ 
mised;  rather  fame  and  dulness  sleep  their  last  sleep  side  by 
side.  Every  one  regards  Hansard  as  what  it  is,  a  simple  his¬ 
toric  journal  of  the  transactions  of  Parliament, — highly  proper 
to  be  preserved — very  useful  to  the  future  historian — very  use¬ 
ful  also  to  present  political  partisanship ;  whence  unimaginative 
speakers  can  make  a  speech  out  of  the  shreds  of  other  people’s 
speeches,  and  a  keen  debater  can  prove,  by  due  selections  and 
omissions  and  transpositions,  that  any  honourable  member  has 
said  anything  which  any  other  honourable  member  may  wish 
him  to  have  said!  But  seriously,  the  few  who  open  it  are 
reminded,  as  on  opening  a  newspaper,  that  its  value  is  that  of  an 
historic  document  merely — as  it  is  in  fact  seldom  consulted 
except  with  an.  historic  aim ;  the  somebodies  and  the  nobodies, 
reported  with  the  same  impartiality,  are,  moreover,  understood  to 
be  only  reported.  In  a  word,  no  man’s  literary  or  oratorical 
reputation  is  compromised  by  its  imperfections ;  the  strong  glare 


*  Preface,  p.  vii.  viii. 
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of  criticism  is  not  thrown  upon  any  individual  name  of  great¬ 
ness,  nor  is  genius  supposed  there  to  have  deliberately  deposite<J 
the  things  which  it  would  wish  posterity  to  understand  had  re¬ 
ceived  its  last  fine  touches.  Nay,  not  only  from  these  circum¬ 
stances  is  no  one’s  sensitiveness  likely  to  be  wounded,  but  next 
to  nobody  knows  anything  of  the  matter.  It  is  surely  very 
different  when  a  volume  or  two,  made  up  exclusively  of  the 
speeches  of  some  one  illustrious  orator  are  dragged  from  these 
recesses  to  the  literary  tribunal,  in  the  hope  and  the  belief  that 
the  charm  which  attaches  to  the  name  will  insure  them  a  wide 
circulation ;  and,  whatever  their  imperfections  or  mutilations, 
make  them  a  part  of  each  man’s  private  library.  In  ‘  Hansard  ’ 
they  were  in  a  secure  asi/lum,  in  the  obscurity  of  which  it  was 
perchance  the  earnest  wish  of  the  authof  they  should  remain ;  to 
expose  them  to  the  world  without  his  revision,  nay,  without 
saying  ‘  by  your  leave,’  is  to  violate  that  asylum.  It  is  not  till 
then  that  they  are,  properly  speaking,  made  public,  and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  ought  not  to  be  done  without  the  author’s  privity  and 
consent. 

Exactly  then  as  we  said  of  the  daily  journals,  that  the  reports 
of  all  public  meetings  should  be  as  public  as  they  are  now',  so 
we  say  of  Hansard  ;  let  that  flourish  too,  for  it  is  no  more  than 
the  newsi>apcr  of  Parliament.  Further,  we  would  say,  let  the 
absurd  state  of  the  law  which  forbids  all  reports  of  parliamen¬ 
tary  speeches  and  yet  provides  for  a  reporters^  goM^T^y  —  which 
banishes  reporters  utterly  and  cherishes  them  exceedingly  — 
which  says  that  that  must  not  be  done  under  heavy  penalties 
which  may  be  done  with  perfect  impunity,  or  rather  which,  the 
more  j)erfectly  it  is  done,  is  done  with  the  more  applause;  — 
let  this  absurd  state  of  the  law,  we  say,  be  remedi^,  and  the 
same  freedom  of  reporting  be  allowed  in  the  House  of  Commons 
which  is  allowed  and  practised  everywhere  else,  or  rather,  which 
is  practised  there  without  being  allowed ;  but  while  this  liberty 
is  everywhere  gran^,  as  the  just  right  of  a  free  nation,  and  an 
inseparable  condition  of  free  speech,  let  not  that  ‘lil>erty’  de¬ 
generate  into  ‘  licentiousness.’  Let  not  public  8j)eakers,  lecturers, 
preachers,  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  all 
other  thinkers ;  let  them  not  be  compelled  j^ermanently  to  appear, 
whether  they  like  it  or  not,  in  the  undress  in  which  they  may 
often  meet  a  public  assembly,  or  perchance  in  the  downright 
raggedness  and  rents  which  an  imperfect  tachygraphy  may  have 
occasioned ;  let  them  not  be  turned  into  authors  without  their 
consent  and  in  spite  of  their  wishes — forced  to  father  every 
collection  of  blundered  reports  or  absolute  crudities  which  the 
cupidity  of  a  bookseller  may  rake  together  from  the  journals  of 
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the  day,  and  to  pay,  with  a  tarnished  reputation  or  a  wounded 
sensibility,  for  the  paltry  gains  of  some  private  adventurex*.  If 
the  law  of  copyright  be  extended  to  such  publications,  the 
nation  will  not  lose  a  single  privilege  w’hich  it  is  necessary  it 
should  retain,  and  the  rights  and  feelings  of  private  individuals 
will  be  secured  from  outrage. 

We  have  seen  it  stated  in  some  journal  or  other,  that  in  pub¬ 
lishing  Mr.  Macaulay’s  speeches  nothing  was  done  but  what  was 
permitted  by  his  own  celebrated  speeches  on  Copyright.  It 
might  as  well  be  said  that  nothing  was  done  but  what  was  per¬ 
mitted  by  Mr.  IMacaulay’s  speech  on  the  Sugar  Duties.  We 
have  read  (as  who  has  not  ?)  those  most  ingenious  and  beautiful 
speeches  with  the  utmost  attention  and  delight,  but  there  is 
nothing  in  them  that  affects  the  present  question  one  way  or  the 
other.  The  second  speech  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  conclu¬ 
sive  in  reasoning  ever  uttered  in  the  House,  but  affords  one  of 
the  happiest  and  adroitest  solutions  of  a  political  problem  ever 
submitted  to  it.  The  proposition  it  embodied  at  once  recom¬ 
mended  itself  to  the  House,  and  was  adopted.  But  it  had 
nothing,  w'e  repeat,  to  do  with  the  present  question.  It  merely 
secured  to  every  writer  for  a  certain  term  a  property  in  his 
thoughts.  Now,  why  any  scribbler  of  a  miserable  pamphlet  — 
whose  right,  by  the  way,  no  mortal  would  ever  wish  to  invade — 
should  be  elaborately  fenced  by  law,  while  a  consummate  genius 
who,  after  long  meditation,  has  consented  to  give  his  thoughts  to 
a  public  assembly,  should  not  only  have  them  reported  to  the 
world  as  part  of  the  daily  news  (which  we  admit  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  right),  but  be  liable  to  have  them  published  in  a  separate 
form,  with  all  their  imperfections  on  their  head,  in  defiance  of 
his  wishes,  is  one  of  the  ‘  mysteries  of — iniquity’  and  of  law. 

We  have  been  the  longer  on  this  subject  because  it  is 
notorious  that  the  present  state  of  the  law  has  been  a  source  of 
frequent  and  indescribable  vexation  and  annoyance  to  some  of 
the  first  public  speakers  of  the  day ;  and  we  speak  most  disin¬ 
terestedly  ;  for  we  have  no  prospect  of  being  tried  in  a  similar 
way ! 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  genius  is  too  sensitive,  squeam¬ 
ish,  and  so  on.  We  dare  say  it  may  be  so ;  but,  gentle  Public, 
why,  when  it  costs  you  little  or  nothing,  why  should  you  not 
consult  the  feelings  of  men  to  whom  you  owe  so  much?  to 
whom  you  have  so  much  reason  to  be  grateful  for  instruction 
and  delight  ?  who  are,  in  so  manifold  ways,  both  the  decus  and 
tutamen  of  your  country  ? 

Nor  is  it  much  better  to  say  that  the  few  thus  affected 
are  but  a  petty  minority;  for,  every  equitable  claim  of  the 
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majority  being  cared  for,  it  is  the  mere  insolence  of  tyranny  not 
to  care  for  even  the  pettiest  minority.  The  great  problem  of 
all  equitable  legislation  is  to  seek  the  exact  limit  at  which  the 
maximum  of  public  benefit  may  be  reconciled  with  the  minimum 
of  private  inconvenience.  We  cannot  think  that  the  law,  as  it 
at  present  stands,  has  solved  that  problem  of  limits. 

Having  thus  thrown  out  hints  on  this  subject  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  hereafter  attract  the  attention  of  some  member  of 
the  Legislature  in  search  of  a  topic,  we  proceed  to  make  a  few 
observations  on  the  remarkable  volume,  the  appearance  of  which 
has  occasioned  them. 

That  these  ‘  Speeches’  should  be  equally  popular  with  the 
*  Essays’  or  the  ‘  History  ’  of  the  same  great  writer  was  hardly 
to  be  expected ;  that  they  deserve  to  be  so  we  have  no  manner 
of  doubt  in  the  world.  The  obstacles  to  their  achieving  such 
popularity,  at  least  suddenly,  are  of  course  obvious  enough. 
Many  of  them  were  on  topics  of  temporary  interest,  (though  the 
speaker,  with  the  characteristic  vivacity  of  eminently  original 
and  vigorous  minds,  has  always  managed  to  surround  even  these 
with  elements  of  enduring  interest;)  all  of  them  were  re¬ 
ported  in  various  forms  on  their  delivery,  and  were  eagerly 
read  at  their  first  appearance  by  tens  of  thousands;  lastly, 
the  ‘  unlicensed  ’  edition  (for  so  we  must  call  it)  must  in  some 
measure  have  forestalled  the  market.  We  have  little  doubt, 
however,  — such  is  the  superiority  of  the  authentic  form,  so 
numberless  the  minute,  but  fine  touches  which  are  here  restored 
to  the  original, — that  this  volume  will,  in  a  little  time,  quite 
banish  from  the  market  its  less  attractive  rivals. 

The  following  brief  specimens,  in  parallel  columns,  from  the 
two  versions  of  these  speeches,  wdll  show  the  amazing  difference 
which  a  few  strokes  of  the  chisel  will  make  in  the  work  of  a 
great  artist.  Xo  italics  are  required  to  draw  the  reader’s  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  differences  of  the  two  in  point  and  vivacity.  How 
tame  and  colourless  is  the  one  compared  with  the  other  1  The 
two  sides  of  tapestry  do  not  show  more  differently. 

The  first  extracts  shall  be  from  the  speech  on  ‘  Repeal  of  the 
‘  Union  with  Ireland’  (1833).  Mr.  Macaulay  is  defending 
himself  from  the  charge  of  inconsistency  in  having  pleaded  for 
reform  as  necessary  to  appease  discontent  in  England,  and 
afterwards  contending  that  coercion  was  required  to  quell 
tumults  in  Ireland. 


Unauthorised  Edition. 

‘  When  he  said  that  in  his 
mind  the  burnings  and  destruc¬ 
tion  of  agricultural  produce,  which 
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the  debates  on  the  Reform  Bill  I 
imputed  the  tumults  and  out- 
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disgraced  so  many  portions  of  rages  of  1830  to  misrule,  but 
England,  were  mainly  owing  to  did  I  ever  say  that  those  tumults 
the  Ministers  turning  a  deaf  ear  and  outrages  ought  to  be  tole- 
to  the  people’s  cry  for  Reform,  rated  ?  I  did  attribute  the  Kent- 
he  did  not  at  the  same  time  con-  ish  riots,  the  Hampshire  riots, 
tend  that  the  incendiaries  and  the  burning  of  corn  stacks,  the 
the  lawless  disturbers  of  social  destruction  of  threshing  machines, 
order  should  not  be  hanged  to  the  obstinacy  with  which  the 
or  otherwise  punished.  Then,  Ministers  of  the  Crown  had  re- 
though  he  earnestly  deplored  the  fused  to  listen  to  the  demands  of 
probable  results  of  rejecting  the  the  people,  but  did  I  ever  say 
Reform  Bill,  he  did  not  assert  that^the  rioters  ought  not  to  be 
that  the  outrages  and  excesses  imprisoned,  that  the  incendiaries 
committed  under  the  name  of  ought  not  to  be  hanged  ?  I  did 
that  rejection  should  pass  with  ascribe  the  disorders  of  Notting- 
impunity;  that  for  the  Bristol  ham  and  the  fearful  sacking  of 
rioters,  for  example,  the  sword  of  Bristol  to  the  unwise  rejection  of 
justice  should  not  be  unsheathed;  the  Reform  Bill  by  the  Lords, 
but  he  would  defend  the  con-  but  did  I  ever  say  that  such 
sistency  of  his  language,  on  that  excesses  as  were  committed  at 
and  the  present  occasion,  out  of  Nottingham  and  Bristol  ought 
the  mouth  of  the  learned  member  not  to  be  put  down,  if  necessary, 
of  Dublin  himself.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  by  the  sword  ?’  (P.  107.) 

135.) 

We  give  another  pair  of  brief  extracts  from  the  speech  on 
‘  The  Gates  of  Somnauth’: — 

Unauthorised  Edition.  Corrected  Speeches. 

‘  We  have  had  governors-  ‘  So  much  for  the  serious  side 
general  of  India  of  various  of  this  business,  and  now  for  the 
stamps.  Some  governors-general  ludicrous  side.  Even  in  our 
there  have  been  who  have  been  mirth,  however,  there  is  sadness ; 
guilty  of  faults,  some  who  have  for  it  is  no  light  thing  that  he 
even  committed  crimes.  The  who  represents  the  British  nation 
natives  in  some  cases  have  hated  in  India  should  be  a  jest  to  the 
the  governor-general,  but  now,  people  of  India.  We  have  some- 
for  the  first  time,  they  have  a  go-  times  sent  them  governors  whom 
vernor-general  whom  they  laugh  they  loved,  and  sometimes  gover- 
at.  And  how  are  we  to  blame  nors  whom  they  feared,  but  they 
the  natives  of  India  laughing  at  never  before  had  a  governor  at 
what  is  occurring  under  their  whom  they  laughed.  Now,  how- 
own  immediate  observation,  when  ever,  they  laugh,  and  how  can 
all  Europe  and  all  America  are  we  blame  them  for  laughing 
laughing  too?  Was  there  ever  when  all  Europe  and  all  America 
any  thing  which  more  justly  ex-  are  laughing  too  ?  You  see,  sir, 
cited  ridicule  ?  And  what  is  the  that  the  gentlemen  opposite  can- 
defence  which  is  set  up?  The  not  keep  their  countenances.  And 
honourable  gentleman  opposite  no  wonder.  Was  such  a  State 
produces  some  turgid  Eastern  Paper  ever  seen  in  our  language 
papers,  fuli^  of  brilliant  tropes  before  ?  And  what  is  the  plea 
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and  flowing  figures,  to  show  that  set  up  for  all  this  bombast  ?  , 
this  proclamation  is  couched  in  Why,  the  honourable  gentleman, 
the  terms  in  which  documents  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
former  times  were  sometimes  Control,  brings  down  to  the 
couched  by  native  princes.  But  House  some  translations  of  Per¬ 
is  that  a  parallel  case?  May  it  sian  letters  from  native  princes, 
not  as  well  be  said  that  it  w'as  fit  Such  letters,  as  every  body 
that  the  noble  lord  should  allow  knows,  are  written  in  a  most 
his  beard  to  grow  down  to  his  absurd  and  turgid  style.  The 
waist — that  he  should  attire  him-  honourable  gentleman  forces  us 
self  in  the  Eastern  costume —  to  hear  a  good  deal  of  this  de- 
that  he  should  hang  about  his  testable  rhetoric,  and  then  he 
person  jewels  and  glittering  orna-  asks  why,  if  the  secretaries  of 
ments — and  that  he  should  ride  the  Nizam  and  of  the  King  of 
through  the  streets  of  Calcutta  Oude  use  all  these  tropes  and 
on  a  horse  richly  caparisoned  and  hyperboles.  Lord  Ellenborough 
ornamented  with  gingliug  bells  should  not  indulge  in  the  same 
and  glass  beads,  and  all  the  sort  of  eloquence  ?  The  honour- 
showy  paraphernalia  of  the  native  able  gentleman  might  as  well  ask 
princes  ?  When  the  natives  see  why  Lord  Ellenborough  should 
a  nabob  or  a  rajah  indulge  him-  not  sit  cross-legged,  why  he 
self  in  these  luxuries,  they  bow  should  not  let  his  beard  grow  to 
to  him,  and  take  the  splendour  his  waist,  why  he  should  not 
of  his  appearance  to  be  indica-  wear  a  turban,  why  he  should 
live,  as  it  is,  of  his  rank,  his  not  hang  trinkets  all  about  his 
power,  and  his  wealth  ;  but  if  person,  why  he  should  not  ride 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  had  so  be-  about  Calcutta  on  a  horse  gingling 
dizcned  himself,  I  am  inclined  with  bells  and  glittering  with 
to  think  that  it  would  have  been  false  pearls.  The  native  princes 
concluded,  and  not  without  rea-  do  these  things,  and  why  should 
son,  that  he  was  out  of  his  wits.’  not  he?  Why,  sir,  simply  be- 
(VoL  ii.  p.  12.)  cause  he  is  not  a  native  prince, 

but  an  English  governor-general. 
When  the  people  of  India  see  a 
nabob  or  a  rajah  in  all  bis  gaudy 
finery,  they  bow  to  him  with  a 
certain  respect.  I'hey  know  that 
the  splendour  of  his  garb  indi¬ 
cates  superior  rank  and  wealth. 
But  if  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  had 
so  bedizened  himstdf,  they  would 
have  thought  that  he  was  out  of 
his  wits.’  (P.  283.) 

The  question  may  perhaps  be  asked,  *  But  which  is  the  more 
‘  authentic  form  of  the  two?’  It  appears  that  Mr.  Macaulay 
corrected  nine  of  the  speeches  within  a  few  days  of  their  de¬ 
livery,  and  these  are  given  con’ectly  in  both  editions.  For  the 
renuunder,  Mr.  Macaulay  says  he  has  given  the  *  substance  of 
*  the  speeches  with  perfect  ingenuousness.’  Alore  than  this  it 
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is  plain  that  none  of  the  reports  ever  gave, /or  they  differ  from 
one  another  as  much  as  Mr.  Macaulay’s  version  from  them. 
Indeed,  in  no  shorthand  report  for  the  newspapers  can  more 
than  this  general  fidelity  be  maintained,  if,  as  in  Mr.  Macaulay’s 
case,  a  speaker  be  very  rapid.  He  assures  us  that  *  very  able 
‘  shorthand  writers  have  complained  that  they  could  not  follow 
‘  him.’  We  cannot  but  think  also  (though  we  speak  only  from 
conjecture)  that  Mr.  Macaulay’s  present  issue  of  the  speeches 
which  he  did  not  correct  for  the  ‘  ilirror  of  Parliament’  or  the 
‘  Parliamentary  Debates,’  has  sometimes  had  the  advantage  of 
certain  fragments  of  manuscript  or  jottings  of  notes  with  which 
he  aided  his  memory  at  the  time  of  preparation,  and  which  he 
has  discovered  in  some  ‘  ancient  crypt.’  Of  these  speeches 
generally,  however,  he  says  he  ‘  does  not  pretend  to  give  with 
‘  accuracy  the  diction  of  those  which  he  did  not  himself  correct 
‘  within  a  week  after  they  were  delivered ;  ’  but  we  can  easily 
credit  the  truth  of  what  follows:  —  ‘Many  expressions,  and  a 
‘  few  paragraphs,  linger  in  my  memory,  though  the  rest,  in- 
‘  eluding  much  that  had  been  carefully  premeditated,  is  irre- 
‘  coverably  lost.’  ‘  Many  expressions,’ — though  connectives  and 
forms  of  construction  be  gone, — we  can  readily  conceive  have  been 
faithfully  reproduced  ;  for  it  is  a  characteristic  of  men  of  ardent 
imagination  and  tenacious  memory,  that  even  unwritten  felicities 
of  thought  and  expression  are  almost  never  forgotten.  The 
words  or  phrases  which  carry  the  thought  are  remembered, 
though  the  structure  of  sentences  may  be  varied.  We  believe 
that  Robert  Hall,  in  this  way,  sometimes  reproduced  every 
essential  characteristic  of  certain  sermons  (varying  the  construc¬ 
tion  only)  which  he  had  not  preached  for  years. 

While  the  style  of  those  speeches  which  Mr.  Macaulay  has 
here  corrected  for  the  first  time,  is  infinitely  more  his  own  than 
that  of  the  reported  speeches,  he  assures  us  the  substance  is 
faithfully  given.  We  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of 
quoting  the  manly  declaration  which  he  makes  on  this  sub¬ 
ject : — 

*  The  substance  of  the  remaining  speeches  I  have  given  with  per¬ 
fect  ingenuousness.  I  have  not  made  alterations  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  my  own  reputation  either  for  consistency  or  for  foresight.  I 
have  not  softened  down  the  strong  terms  in  which  I  formerly  ex¬ 
pressed  opinions  which  time  and  thought  may  have  modified ;  nor 
have  I  retouched  my  predictions  in  order  to  make  them  correspond 
with  subsequent  events.  Had  I  represented  myself  as  speaking  in 
1831,  in  1840,  or  in  1846,  ns  I  should  speak  in  1863,  I  should  have 
deprived  my  book  of  its  chief  value.  This  volume  is  now  at  least  a 
strictly  honest  record  of  opinions  and  reasonings  which  were  heard 
with  favour  by  a  large  part  of  the  Commons  of  England,  at  some  im- 
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portant  conjunctures;  and  such  a  record,  however  low  it  may  stand 
in  the  estimation  of  the  literary  critic,  cannot  but  be  of  use  to  the 
historian.’  • 

For  ourselves,  we  have  been  equally  delighted  with  the 
manner  and  the  matter  of  these  speeches.  They  are  wonderful 
not  merely  as  compositions,  but  as  specimens  of  true  deliberative 
eloquence ;  and  equally  admirable  for  the  just,  and  often  deep, 
practical  political  philosophy  with  which  tiiey  are  everywhere 
imbued. 

We  are  aware  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  folks,  who,  if  they 
see  some  one  faculty  in  a  very  variously  endowed  mind  sig¬ 
nally  predominant,  imagine  that  the  others  must  not  only  be 
relatively,  but  absolutely,  inferior, — who,  in  short,  have  a  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  judging  of  the  tout  ensemble  of  all  its  qualities, — 
that  Mr.  Macaulay  is  too  imaginative — too  profuse  in  illus¬ 
tration — too  stately —  too  this,  and  too  that,  to  admit  of  his 
attaining  the  highest  excellences  of  the  true  oratorical  style, — 
of  that  style  which  Aristotle  calb  the  Xiftr  wyonvurriK^,  and  of 
Avhich,  by  general  consent,  Demosthenes  b  the  most  perfect,  if 
not  the  sole  perfect  example.  As  it  b  not  given  to  any  man  to 
be  equally  every  thing,  so  it  would  not  be  wonderful  if  Mr. 
Macaulay,  having  been  for  the  most  part  engaged  in  a  very 
difiercnt  kind  of  composition,  or  rather  in  several  different 
kinds  of  composition  (in  all  of  w'hich  he  has  exhibited  a  singular 
facility),  and,  having  given  to  his  oratorical  talents  no  exclusive 
development,  had  encountered  the  usual  fortunes  of  the  pent- 
athlete,  and  sacrificed,  in  some  degree,  concentration  of  power 
in  one  form  for  varied  excellence  in  many.  But,  on  the  whole, 
we  must  profess  our  conviction  that  it  is  rather  the  skilful 
adaptation  to  the  requirements  of  the  true  oratorical  style  which 
these  speeches  dbplay,  than  any  failure  in  that  respect,  that 
ought  to  surprbe  us.  It  is  not  the  similarity  between  the  style 
of  this  volume  and  that  of  the  ‘  Essays’  or  the  ‘  History,’  that 
so  much  strikes  us  (at  least,  in  a  very  large  proportion  of 
passages),  as  the  degree  in  which  the  first  differs  from  the 
second,  in  obedience  to  the  flexibility,  the  vivacity,  the  energy 
which  the  spoken  style  in  a  deliberative  assembly  demands.! 

*  Preface,  p.  xii. 

t  It  is  perhaps  true  that  a  less  violent  transition  would  be  n  eces- 
sary  to  Mr.  Macaulay  than  to  many  in  passing  from  one  style  to  the 
other.  He  has  written  history  in  a  form  which,  without  sacrificing 
any  dignity  whch  in  any  intelligible  sense  belongs  to  such  compo¬ 
sition,  has  much  of  the  animation  of  the  happiest  popular  eloquence. 
He  has  shown  that  a  stiff  and  formal  air,  and  scorn  of  vivacious  de¬ 
tails,  are  happily  not  essential  to  the  dignity  of  the  Historic  Muse. 
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The  general,  and  very  undeniable,  commonplaces  of  criticism 
as  to  the  truest  style  of  oratory,  we  should  be  the  last  to 
dispute ;  and  this  Journal,  where  they  have  been  so  con¬ 
stantly  contended  for,  would  be  the  last  place  wherein  to 
dispute  them.  The  characteristics  of  that  style, — its  impatience 
of  the  abstract  and  the  ornate;  its  demand  that  philosophy 
should  be  used  only  to  minister  to  the  practical,  lend  its 
wisdom  without  parade,  and  even  without  the  expansion  into 
which,  when  there  is  no  parade,  a  philosophic  mind  (like  that  of 
Burke,  for  example,)  loves  to  wander;  its  parsimony  of  ima¬ 
gery,  except  where  the  illustrations  themselves  are  the  flashes 
of  passion,  or  can  be  held  in  solution  in  metaphor ;  its  business¬ 
like  point  and  brevity,  to  the  utmost  limit  at  which  brevity  can 
consist  with  perspicuity ;  its  uniform  preference  of  energy  to 
elegance,  whether  of  conception  or  expression  ;  and  its  rejection 
of  all  elegance  merehj  as  such,  and  except  so  far  as  it  is  a  more 
pleasurable,  and  therefore  more  effectual  vehicle  of  conveying 
instruction  or  insinuating  argument;  its  ever-varied  flow  — 
rapid  or  gentle — placid  or  rough — breaking  into  foam,  or  mur¬ 
muring  between  peaceful  banks,  just  as  the  course  of  the 
channel  offers  obstructions  which  chafe  passion  or  invites  the  un¬ 
impeded  and  tranquil  flow  of  sympathy ;  its  flexible  adaptation 
to  the  whole  play  of  emotion,  whatever  that  may  be ;  its  rapid 
changes  of  construction ;  its  speaking  pauses ;  its  vivacious 
apostrophes ;  its  questions  which  carry  their  own  answer ;  its 
suppressions  more  eloquent  than  speech ;  —  changes,  if  we  may  so 
say,  all  responsive  to  the  varying  attitudes  and  gestures  of 
mind,  and  (where  eloquence  is  perfect)  reflected  again  in  answer¬ 
ing  variations  of  voice,  and  feature,  and  action: — these  are 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  that  eloquence,  the  analysis  of 
which  is  as  difficult  as  the  description  of  the  physical  changes 
which  pass  in  alternate  light  and  shadow  over  a  speaking  coun¬ 
tenance  ;  but  it  is  recognised  the  moment  it  is  heard,  just  as 
the  latter  is  interpreted  the  moment  it  is  seen. 

If  a  popular  deliberative  assembly  is  im[)atient  (as  it  always 
will  be)  of  redundant  philosophy  or  exuberant  imagery,  even 
when  the  first  has  the  genuine  qualities  of  philosophy,  and  the 
other  the  appropriate  grace  of  poetry,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
that  it  will  reject  with  double  disgust  the  ambitious  affectation 
of  either ;  the  parade  of  profound  or  subtle  thought  without  the 
reality,  and  the  meretricious  ornament  which  juvenility  and  in¬ 
experience  are  apt  to  mistake  for  eloquence.  But  let  the 
deviation  from  the  truest  eloquence  be  from  what  cause  it 
will,  whether  from  powers  of  argument  or  imagination,  great 
indeed  but  misapplied,  or  simply  from  a  ridiculous  caricature  of 
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the  very  qualities  thus  mocked,  the  reasons  for  which  a  deliber¬ 
ative  assembly  resents  any  such  deviation  are  obvious;  it  is 
because  it  is  a  deliberative  assembly,  bent  on  business,  having 
grave  and  weighty  interests  to  deal  with,  and  hard  practied 
knots  to  untie.  What  is  strictly  ad  rem,  and  uttered  under  the 
influence  of  natural  feeling,  can  alone  secure  its  permanent 
attention,  and  is  sure  to  do  so.* 

But  fully  conceding  the  characteristics  of  the  style  which 
Aristotle  has  analysed,  and  Demosthenes  exemplified,  we  are  to 
recollect  that  even  these  may  be  exhiluted  with  equal  nature  in 
diflferent  men,  though  within  very  different  limits.  They  will 
vary  not  only  with  the  age,  the  country,  the  assembly,  but  quite 
as  much  with  the  intellectual  character  of  the  individual  speaker, 
and  yet  the  qualities  in  question  may  be  exhibited  strictly 
within  the  sphere  of  nature. 

Take,  for  example,  the  imaginative  element.  We  have 
spoken  of  the  parsimony  with  which  the  true  orator  uses  it; 
but  this  respects  rather  the  forms  imagination  assumes  than  the 
frequency  of  its  exercise,  or  affects  its  frequency  only  when  a 
single  thought  is  superfluously  illustrated.  Ten  illustrations  of 
one  point  would  be  intolerable ;  but  ten  illustrations  of  as  many 
{mints  is  a  very  different  matter.  There  are  some  minds  so 
imaginative,  so  apt  to  seize  analogies,  (Burke’s,  for  example,) 
that  with  them  to  think  is  almost  to  think  in  metaphor.  They 
invent  every  moment  a  more  vivid,  symbolical  language  of 
their  own  than  common  terms  supply.  Now,  will  an  orator  of 
this  stamp,  however  faithfully  he  may  exemplify  the  principles 
we  have  been  advocating,  employ  no  more  metaphors  than  a 
man  in  other  respects  of  equal  powers,  but  inferior  here  ?  The 
notion  is  of  course  absurd.  If  he  feather  the  shaft  with  more 
than  will  carry  it  home  —  if  he  express  his  images  in  the 
garish  colours  or  exuberant  forms  of  the  poet,  he  has  committed 
a  grave  error ;  and  no  doubt  that  a  temptation  to  do  this  will 
be  one  of  the  things  against  which  such  a  constitution  of  mind 
will  have  to  guard.  But  he  may  use  most  abundant  metaphor, 
and  be  quite  blameless.  Hence,  as  we  have  said,  the  extent  to 
which  the  use  of  the  imagination  is  resorted  to,  even  in  the 
severest  eloquence,  will  be  a  question  of  limits.  As  the  natural 
effect  of  passion  is  to  stimulate  that  in  common  with  every 

*  Of  all  the  deliberative  bodies  ever  assembled,  the  House  of 
Commons  is  perhaps  the  most  fastidious  in  this  respect.  It  will  con¬ 
cede  liberal  indulgence  to  knowledge,  simplicity,  and  nature,  with 
whatsoever  defects  of  manner  associated, — though  it  will  (these  being 
presupposed)  naturally  and  justly  value  every  degree  of  approach  to 
the  perfection  of  the  true  style  of  the  highest  practical  eloquence. 
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other  faculty,  it  will  be  stimulated  in  proportion  as  it  is  pos¬ 
sessed  ;  and  if  that  which  kindles  it  be  indeed  the  inspiration  of 
nature  and  ^nuine  feeling,  its  more  frequent  manifestation  will 
not  offend;  in  that  case,  it  is  Nature  that  speaks,  and  she  will 
vindicate  herself  by  the  forms  she  assumes.  For  though  the 
dialects  of  Nature  are  many,  her  language  is  one. 

Temperate  as  is  the  style  of  Demosthenes  in  this  respect,  we 
apprehend  that  if  we  could  appreciate  all  the  metaphors  which 
lurk  unsuspected  in  what  now  appear  common  terms,  if  we  could 
detect  every  latent  trope,  every  novel  application  of  a  familiar 
idiom,  just  as  the  ear  of  a  native  Greek  could,  we  should  find 
many  a  passage  lighted  up  with  a  phosphorescent  lustre  of 
imagination  where  we  now  little  suspect  it ;  animated  with  a  life 
which,  circulating  in  the  words  themselves,  and  not  disclosed  to 
us  by  the  formalities  of  simile,  the  ‘  cold  obstruction  ’  of  a  dead 
language  conceals  from  us.  We  see  only  the  outlines  of  the 
figures  on  the  tapestry  ;  the  vivid  colours  have  paled  by 
time. 

Take,  again,  the  undeniably  true  principle,  that  the  object  of 
the  orator  being  conviction  and  persuasion,  and  even  convic¬ 
tion  only  that  he  may  persuade ;  pleasure  as  such,  however 
refined,  is  not  to  be  sought  independently  of  the  end  aimed  at ; 
nor  at  all,  except  as  energy  and  harmony  —  striking  images 
—  ‘apt  words  in  apt  places’  are,  though  employed  for  another 
and  a  higher  purpose,  necessarily  productive  of  pleasure,  and, 
by  being  grateful,  aid  attention  and  facilitate  the  admission 
of  argument ;  still,  how  wide  are  the  limits,  within  which  that 
maxim  may  be  acted  on  with  equal  honesty,  varied  only  by 
the  powers  of  the  speaker,  not  by  the  demands  of  style ! 
Up  to  the  stated  limit  the  severest  style  admits  of  such  plea¬ 
surable  accessories ;  beyond  it,  the  excitement  of  pleasure  is  felt 
!  to  be  foreign,  and  the  ornaments  intended  to  effect  it,  how- 

Iever  grateful  in  themselves,  a  correct  taste  at  once  pronounces 
to  be  meretricious.  We  repeat,  that  the  problem  is  one  of 
limits,  dependent  on  the  qualities  of  mind  in  the  speaker.  With 
equal  honesty  of  purpose,  with  equal  intention  of  saying  nothing 
merely  to  afford  a  delight  alien  from  the  purpose  in  hand,  with 
equal  desire  to  subordinate  the  very  pleasure  which  an  appro¬ 
priate  vehicle  of  thought,  not  only  will,  but  m^lst  produce,  how 
different  will  be  the  degree  of  pleasure  which  the  compositions 
of  different  men  inspire ;  and  how  much  more  effective,  because 
a  more  pleasurable  vehicle  of  thought,  will  be  the  one  than  the 
other 1 

No  orator  is  to  speak  for  the  sake  of  producing  pleasure ;  no 
orator  is  to  speak  (so  far  as  possible)  without  producing  pleasure ! 
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A  nice  distinction,  some  will  think ;  and  some,  perhaps,  a  downright 
paradox.  Yet  it  is  easily  explained ;  for  it  simply  means  that 
the  pleasurable  is  only  to  be  aimed  at  by  the  orator  for  the  sake 
of  an  ulterior  end, — not  for  its  own  sake  as  an  ultimate  end. 
As  Aristotle  says  in  his  introduction  to  his  analysis  of  those 
qualities  which  ought  to  distinguish  the  true  style  of  eloquence, 

*  It  is  naturally  delightful  to  all  men  to  receive  instruction  in 

*  forms  which  give  pleasure.’  Now  strictly  adhering  to  this 
maxim,  we  say  that  conformity  to  it  may  be  very  variously 
exemplified  by  different  orators ;  that  is,  that  the  application  of 
the  rule  is  still  a  question  of  limits.  There  is  a  point  beyond 
which  we  can  say  that  the  object  which  ought  to  have  been 
merely  involved  in  a  higher  one,  has  been  made  more  or  less  the 
principal,  and  therefore  an  offence  has  been  committed ;  but 
still  the  limits  are  not  inconsiderable  within  wluch  no  such  faults 
are  chargeable,  and  where  the  difference  of  pleasure  from 
different  styles  of  eloquence  is  inconceivably  great. 

Take,  for  example,  the  appropriate  pleasure  given  by  a  flexible 
and  harmonious  style.  Prose  has  its  music  as  well  as  verse ;  not 
like  that  of  verse,  indeed,  for  one  of  its  very  excellences  is 
freedom  from  everything  which  shall  even  remind  the  ear  of 
metrical  arrangement, — of  aught  that  may  suggest  the  idea  of 
jingle  or  rhyme.  Yet  it  has  its  characteristic  melody  not  less 
than  poetry  itself ;  not  that  of  the  lyre  or  lute,  which  so 
easily  ‘  weds  itself  to  immortal  verse,’ — of  measured  cadences 
and  complex  harmony;  but  a  wild  and  free,  ever  pleasant  though 
ever  varying  music,  like  that  of  Nature ;  like  that  of  the  whis¬ 
pering  winds  and  falling  waters,  —  such  as  is  heard  by  mountain 
streams  or  in  the  leafy  woods  of  summer.  Not  less  than  poetry 
itself  has  prose  its  sweet  and  equable,  its  impetuous  and  rapid 
flow  ;  its  full  and  majestic  harmonies,  its  abrupt  transitions,  its 
impressive  pauses,  its  grateful  though  not  regularly  recurring 
cadence. 

Now  the  effect  on  the  minds  of  hearers,  in  fixing  attention, 
in  stimulating  the  memory  and  every  other  faculty,  will  immea¬ 
surably  vary  with  the  degree  in  which  prose  attains  its  appro¬ 
priate  excellences  in  different  styles  of  an  equally  genuine 
eloquence ;  though  in  all,  the  aim  with  which  it  will  be  em¬ 
ployed,  and  the  kind  and  degree  of  pleasure  it  will  impart,  will 
be  specifically  diflferent  from  those  of  verse.  The  human  mind, 
— the  mind  of  the  uneducated  as  well  as  of  the  cultured, — 
is  so  constituted  as  to  enjoy  those  excellences,  and,  by  enjoy¬ 
ing,  to  have  every  faculty  to  which  the  orator  wishes  to  gain 
access  for  the  purpose  of  operating  conviction  or  persuasion  leyi- 
timately  stimulated.  The  pleasure,  like  that  which  is  found  in 
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many  instances  of  a  beneficent  complexity  in  the  ends  contem¬ 
plated  by  Nature  (as  in  that  of  the  palate  as  subordinated  to 
digestion),  is  not  a  separate,  nor  tlie  ultimate  thing,  but  auxiliary 
to  another  and  ulterior  design.  When  wholesome  food  is  re¬ 
lished,  that  very  enjoyment  is  subservient  to  healthy  digestion ; 
and  this  may  illustrate  the  pleasure  which  legitimate  eloquence 
should  impart;  when  the  palate  is  tickled  by  dainties  at  the 
expense  of  the  stomach,  we  are  reminded  of  the  error  of  mere¬ 
tricious  oratory. 

But  still  the  degree  in  which  the  pulchrum  may  be  made  legi¬ 
timately  to  conspire  with  the  utile  is  a  question  of  limits  which 
will  be  differently  resolved  by  different  minds,  and  whether  more 
perfectly  or  less,  will  depend  both  on  their  own  structure,  and 
on  the  taste  and  culture  of  the  hearers. 

No  doubt  the  great  leading  principle  which  should  determine 
the  whole  code  of  rhetorical  maxims  must  be  derived  from 
the  design  of  such  compositions ;  and  if  a  man  carefully  bears 
that  in  mind  he  will  rarely  fail  in  at  least  avoiding  faults, 
if  he  has  not  the  faculties  which  justify  him  in  aspiring  to  the 
higher  exeellences  of  the  oratori(^  art.  But  the  point  which 
we  are  more  particularly  desirous  of  illustrating  is  this, — that 
where  there  are  such  powers,  the  legitimate  pleasure  which  their 
exercise  will  give  will  be  very  different  in  different  men.-^To 
employ  one  more  illustration.  If  men,  instead  of  the  ordinary 
mode  of  writing,  were  to  adopt  a  system  like  the  picture-writing 
of  ancient  Mexico,  there  would  be  no  doubt  infinite  degrees  of 
the  better  and  the  worse  in  its  exhibition, — approximations  to  a 
certain  ideal  ‘  perfection  of  style.’  That  which  should  give  the 
symbols  the  elaborate  finish  and  perfect  detail  of  ordinary  paint¬ 
ing  would  certainly  not  be  that  ‘  perfection’ ;  because  another  end 
than  that  of  the  painter’s  art  ought  to  be  contemplated.  It  would 
be  as  great  a  mistake,  and  of  the  same  kind,  to  attempt  to 
engraft  the  appropriate  pleasures  of  poetry  on  eloquence.  Still, 
just  as  in  the  employment  of  imagery,  or  of  the  various  music 
of  prose,  by  the  orator,  there  would  be  no  inconsiderable  range 
in  which  the  writers  of  such  symbols  might  evince  varying  skill. 
Without  wishing  to  give  them  any  of  the  illegitimate  attractions 
of  the  pictorial  art,  or  doing  anything  except  for  the  purpose  (as 
Aristotle  says)  of  making  ‘  comprehension  more  easy,’  by  making 
it  more  ‘  pleasant,’ —  they  might,  by  a  thousand  graces,  and  with 
no  more  time  and  effort  than  an  inferior  artist  would  expend, 
render  the  meaning  more  clear  or  more  impressive,  more  distinct 
or  more  vivid. 

If  we  examine  these  speeches  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  not  simply  by 
some  abstract  canons  of  ideal  perfection  in  oratorical  style,  which 
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scarcely  any  man  has  exemplified,  but  by  a  due  reference  to  the 
variable  limits  imposed  by  the  variable  structure  of  different 
minds, — limits  vritbin  which  the  conditions  of  that  style  may 
be  adequately  complied  with, —  we  must  again  profess  our  sur¬ 
prise  at  the  degree  in  which  many  of  these  speeches  fulfil 
those  conditions.  We  have  no  scruple  [in  saying  they  will  in 
that  respect  sustain  comparison  with  any  speeches  with  which 
the  whole  range  of  British  oratory  has  supplied  us. 

The  orator  whom  Mr.  Macaulay  most  resembles — and  it  must 
strike  every  reader-  is  Edmund  Burke.  We  may  go  a  step 
further ;  we  affirm  that  measured  by  the  usual  practical  tests 
— some  we  will  shortly  mention — these  speeches,  merely  as 
speeches,  are  superior  to  those  of  Burke.  Glowing  with  the 
characteristics  of  mind  which  distinguished  Burke,  Mr.  Macaulay 
in  the  main  has  attained  a  far  closer  approximation  to  what  the 
style  of  deliberative  eloquence  demands  than  Burke  did;  has 
exerted  a  more  successful  control  over  the  splendid  powers  which 
may  so  easily,  in  relation  to  eloquence,  allure  into  ‘  splendida 
‘  vitia and  subordinated  more  rigorously  the  entire  elements  of 
his  mind  to  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  public  speaker. 
Informed,  like  Burke,  with  the  spirit  of  political  philosophy,  he 
more  discreetly  limits  the  ‘  circuit  of  its  musings,’  and  makes  it 
the  servant,  not  the  master,  of  his  eloquence  ;  equally  affluent  in 
vivid  and  original  imagery, — imagery  which,  like  that  of  Burke, 
is  fed  by  sources  almost  boundless,  and  to  which  every  realm  of 
human  knowledge  is  made  tributary, — he  has,  in  no  case,  fallen 
into  the  extravagancies  into  which  Burke’s  daring  genius  not 
seldom  hurried  him.  Possessed  like  Burke  of  an  imperial  com¬ 
mand  over  all  the  treasures  of  the  English  language,  Mr. 
Macaulay  in  the  best  passages  of  his  speeches  has  attained,  if  not 
the  ever  various,  fiexile  ease  of  his  great  prototype,  yet  greater 
point,  condensation,  and  energy  than  it  would  be  easy  to  parallel 
from  Burke’s  most  successful  speeches. 

Whatever  the  resemblances,  and  they  are  very  striking,  be¬ 
tween  the  speeches  of  Burke  and  those  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  nothing 
can  more  clearly  show  what  we  have  said  as  to  the  greater 
adaptation  of  the  latter  to  the  conditions  of  effective  deliberative 
eloquence,  than  the  contrast  between  the  impatience  with  which 
the  House  listened  to  Burke,  at  least  in  his  latter  years,  and  the 
hearty  welcome  which  it  has  always  accorded  to  Mr.  Macaulay. 
If  this  be  not  the  solution,  then  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  the 
House  of  Commons  must  be  a  very  different  assembly  from 
what  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  elder  orator.  Burke  often 
mans^ed  to  empty  the  House ;  Mr.  Macaulay,  if  it  be  known 
that  he  is  likely  to  speak,  never  fails  to  fill  it.  If  the  benches 
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are  empty  when  he  begins,  no  sooner  is  it  known  that  he  is 
speaking,  than  numbers  flock  in,  and  hang  on  his  accents  with 
breathless  attention.  Certainly  he  does  not  want  the  testimonies 
'to signal  eloquence  enumerated  by  Cicero,  ‘coronam  multipliccm, 

‘  judicium  erectum,  crebras  assensiones,  multas  admirationes.’ 
Another,  and  perhaps  more  effective  proof  of  the  power  of  his 
speeches  is,  that  they  have  generally  had  an  immediate  effect  in 
siinping  the  course  of  the  debate ;  sometimes  an  appreciable, 
and,  in  one  or  two  cases,  if  we  are  correctly  informed,  a  decisive 
effect  on  the  instant  judgment  of  the  House.* 

*  Success,  if  we  except  the  rare  case  of  immediately  triumphing  over 
adverse  prejudices,  is  always  a  problematical  proof  of  oratorical  skill. 
The  divinest  eloquence,  if  the  truth  it  urges  be  unwelcome,  will  too 
often  stand  little  chance  against  ad  captandum  fallacies,  which  the 
prejudices  and  foregone  conclusions  of  an  audience  will  make  them 
hug  to  their  bosoms,  and  applaud  to  the  echo.  Just  as  a  general 
may  exhibit  the  highest  strategetical  and  tactical  skill,  and  yet  be 
defeated  by  contingencies  over  which  he  had  no  control,  and  of 
which  no  human  sagacity  could  have  made  him  prescient ;  so  the 
orator  may  often  encounter  prejudices  against  which  the  most  cogent 
argument  and  the  most  powerful  motives  may  be  directed  in  vain ;  and 
none  know  this  better  than  the  sacred  orator !  For  this  reason  we 
have  always  so  much  admired  the  definition  of  rhetoric  given  by 
Aristotle.  ‘  It  is  not,’  says  he,  ‘  the  art  which  teaches  us  how  to  per- 
‘  suade,  but  how  to  put  together  the  things  which  on  a  given  subject 
‘  and  occasion  ought  to  persuade,  or  which  are  best  calculated  to  per- 
‘  suade’;  Ow  ro  iriiaai  aWa  to  litiv  ra  vnap^otTa  xiOara  rrepi  iKaaruv. 

The  ease  with  which  any  orator  may  win  golden  opinions  from  an 
audience  to  whom  he  addresses  only  what  flatters  their  vanity,  or 
eoincides  with  their  wishes ;  and  the  agreeable  ‘  exaltation  ’  which 
attends  the  operation,  are  most  amusingly  ridiculed  by  Socrates  in 
the  Menexenus.  The  task,  he  says,  of  the  public  orators  appointed 
to  pronounce  the  public  panegyrics  on  those  who  had  deserved  well 
of  their  country,  is  easy  enough.  He  describes  in  an  exquisitely 
ironical  vein  the  pleasing  self-inflation  under  which,  as  he  pretends,  he 
always  listened  to  the  encomiums  on  his  country  and  his  countrymen. 
Somehow,  he  tells  us,  they  always  sent  him  away  thinking  himself  a 
fur  finer,  nobler,  and  even  taller  fellow  than  he  was !  The  pleasing 
delusion,  he  avers,  sometimes  remained  with  him  for  so  long  as  four 
or  even  five  days,  during  which  he  thought  himself  ‘  in  the  islands  of 
‘  the  blest.'  When  Menexenus  pities  the  condition  of  a  certain  pane¬ 
gyrist,  who  is  likely  not  to  be  appointed  in  time  to  make  due  pre¬ 
paration,  Socrates  says,  ‘  How  so,  my  fine  fellow  ?  These  folks  are 
‘  always  provided  with  speeches  ready  made  ;  and  if  not,  it  would 
‘  not  be  difficult  to  extemporise  on  such  subjects.  If  indeed  it  were 
'  required  to  eulogise  the  Athenians  among  the  Spartans,  or  the 
'  Spartans  among  the  Athenians,  a  persuasive  and  plausible  oratw 
*  would  be  required  sure  enough.’ 
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Two  errors  of  Burke,  into  which  many  great  speakers  besides 
Burke  have  fallen,  Mr.  Macaulay  has  discreetly  avoided.  It 
was  not  solely  the  excess  of  disquisition  and  illustration,  of 
ill-timed  wisdom  and  profuse  imagery,  which  made  the  House 
impatient  of  Burke’s  speeches;  it  was  as  much  the  too  fre¬ 
quent  obtrusion  of  himself  on  the  House,  and  his  excessive 
length.  Both  these  are  serious  errors.  Mr.  Macaulay  is  charge¬ 
able  with  neither.  His  appearances  have  been  in  the  estimate 
of  his  audience  only  too  infrequent,  and  have  ever  been  most 
welcome.  His  8i)eeches  have  generally  been  of  very  moderate 
dimensions  compared  with  many  of  Pitt,  Fox,  Burke,  Brougham, 
and  many  other  of  our  greater  orators.  The  generality  of  those 
in  the  present  volume  little  exceed  twenty  pages ;  many,  and  yet 
on  large  subjects,  are  considerably  under  that.  One,  and  only 
one,  —  on  a  very  vast  theme,  the  Government  of  India,  (1833) 
— extends  to  forty  pages.  There  is  one  also  of  thirty  pages ; 
of  the  rest  none  exceed  twenty-five. 

As  to  the  chefs  dotuvre  of  most  of  our  otlier  orators,  they  have 
come  down  to  us  in  so  mutilated  a  form,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
make  any  comparison  of  merit.  We  hardly  know  what  Charles 
James  Fox  was  in  his  veiy  highest  moods,  so  imperfectly  has  he 
been  reported  ;  though  we  hold  it  certain  that  he  possessed  more 
of  the  ancient  SsivoTrjs — of  the  essential  characteristics  of  Demos¬ 
thenes — than  any  other  orator  England  has  produced.  We  think 
so  in  spite  of  Lord  Brougham’s  remarks  on  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  them,  which  after  all  affect  rather  the  form  than  the 
soul  of  their  eloquence.  But  the  bulk  of  his  reported  speeches 
give,  it  must  be  confessed,  but  faint  traces  of  the  astonishing 
powers  which  all  tradition  has  ascribed  to  him.  We  must  say 
the  same  of  Pitt.  It  may  seem  to  many  almost  like  profanity 
to  say  so,  but  we  find  the  generality  of  their  reported  speeches 
desperately  tedious  reading.  Of  the  sj)eeches  which  have 
been  more  perfectly  transnutted  to  us,  revised  like  these  of 
Mr.  IMacaulay  by  the  speakers  themselves,  we  know  of  none 
from  which  passages  more  happily  combining  all  the  character¬ 
istics  of  genuine  deliberative  eloquence  could  be  produced  than 
many  in  this  volume.  If  challenged  to  justify  the  assertion,  we 
should  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  challenge ;  we  do  not  believe  it 
possible  to  produce  from  any  speaker  passages  which  better  ex¬ 
emplify  the  style  we  have  been  speaking  of  than  the  following 
extracts.  We  deliberately  pit  them,  not  merely  for  splendour 
of  imagery  or  expression — but  for  argument,  point,  nervous 
energy,  vivacity,  variety,  agfunst  any  the  doubter  shall  confront 
with  them.  Kor  ore  they  always  the  most  powerful  we  could 
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produce;  some  we  pass  by  for  the  reasous  for  which  Mr. 
Macaulay  has  reluctantly  published  them,  and  some  because  they 
cannot  be  easily  torn  from  the  context. 

We  will  commence  with  an  extract  from  the  speech  on  the 
‘  Sugar  Duties.’  He  thus  powerfully  exposes  the  inconsistency 
of  those  —  many  of  them,  by  the  way,  had  been  advocates  of 
slavery  to  the  very  last  —  who  had  qualms  about  the  admission 
of  slave-grown  sugar  from  Brazil,  and  none  about  that  of  slave- 
grown  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice  from  America :  — 

‘  Observe,  I  am  not  disputing  the  paramount  authority  of  moral 
obligation.  I  am  not  setting  up  pecuniary  considerations  against 
moral  considerations.  I  know  that  it  would  be  not  only  a  wicked, 
but  a  sbort-sighted  policy,  to  aim  at  making  a  nation  like  this  great 
and  prosperous  by  violating  the  laws  of  justice.  To  those  laws, 
enjoin  what  they  may,  I  am  prepared  to  submit.  But  I  will  not 
palter  with  them ;  I  will  not  cite  them  to-day  in  order  to  serve  one 
turn,  and  quibble  them  away  to-morrow  in  order  to  serve  another. 
I  will  not  have  two  standards  of  right ;  one  to  be  applied  when  I 
wish  to  protect  a  favourite  interest  at  the  public  cost,  and  another  to 
be  applied  when  I  wish  to  replenish  the  exchequer,  and  to  give  an 
impulse  to  trade.  I  will  not  have  two  weights  or  two  measures.  I 
will  not  blow  hot  and  cold,  play  fast  and  loose,  strain  at  a  gnat  and 
swallow  a  camel.  Can  the  Government  say  as  much  ?  Are  gentle¬ 
men  opposite  prepared  to  act  in  conformity  with  their  own  principles  ? 
They  need  not  look  long  for  opportunities.  The  Statute-book 
swarms  with  enactments  directly  opposed  to  the  rule  which  they 
profess  to  respect.  I  will  take  a  single  instance  from  our  existing 
laws,  and  propound  it  to  the  gentlemen  opposite  as  a  test,  if  1  must 
not  say  of  their  sincerity,  yet  of  their  power  of  moral  discrimination. 
Take  the  article  of  tobacco.  Not  only  do  you  admit  the  tobacco  of 
the  United  States,  which  is  grown  by  slaves;  not  only  do  you  admit 
the  tobacco  of  Cuba  which  is  grown  by  slaves,  and  by  slaves,  as  you 
tell  us,  recently  imported  from  Africa ;  but  you  actually  interdict  the 
free  labourers  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  growing  tobacco.  You  have 
long  had  in  your  Statute-book  laws  prohibiting  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco  in  England,  and  authorising  the  Government  to  destroy  all 
tobacco  plantations,  except  a  few  square  yards,  which  are  suffered  to 
exist  unmolested  in  botanical  gardens,  for  purposes  of  science.  These 
laws  did  not  extend  to  Ireland.  The  free  peasantry  of  Ireland  began 
to  grow  tobacco.  The  cultivation  spread  fast.  Down  came  your 
legislation  upon  it ;  and  now,  if  the  Irish  freeman  dares  to  engage  in 
competition  with  the  slaves  of  Virginia  and  Havannah,  you  exchequer 
him ;  you  ruin  him ;  you  grub  up  his  plantation.  Here,  then,  we 
have  a  test  by  wliich  we  may  try  the  consistency  of  the  gentlemen 
opposite.  I  ask  you,  are  you  prepared,  I  do  not  say  to  exclude  slave- 
grown  tobacco,  but  to  take  away  from  slave-grown  tobacco  the 
monopoly  which  you  now  give  to  it,  and  to  permit  the  free  labourer 
of  the  United  Kingdom  to  enter  into  competition. on  equal  terms,  on 
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any  terms,  with  the  negro  who  works  under  the  lash  ?  I  am  confident 
that  the  three  right  honourable  gentlemen  opposite,  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  late  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  will  all  with  one  voice  answer  “  No.”  And 
why  not?  “  Because,”  say  they,  “  it  will  injure  the  revenue.  True 
“  it  is,”  they  will  say,  “  that  the  tobacco  imported  from  abroad  is 
“  grown  by  slaves,  and  by  slaves  many  of  whom  have  been  recently 
“  carried  across  the  Atlantic,  in  defiance,  not  only  of  justice  and 
“  humanity,  but  of  law  and  treaty.  True  it  is  that  tlie  cultivators  of 
“  the  United  Kingdom  are  freemen.  But  then  on  the  imported 
“  tobacco  we  are  able  to  raise  at  the  Custom  House  a  duty  of  six 
“  hundred  per  cent.,  sometimes  indeed  of  twelve  hundred  per  cent. ; 
“  and,  if  tobacco  w’ere  grown  here,  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  an 
“  excise  duty  of  even  a  hundred  per  cent.  We  cannot  submit  to  this 
“  loss  of  revenue ;  and,  therefore,  we  must  give  a  monopoly  to  the 
“  slave-holder,  and  make  it  penal  in  the  freeman  to  invade  that 
“  monopoly.”  You  may  be  right ;  but  in  the  name  of  common 
sensii  be  consistent.  If  this  moral  obligation,  of  which  you  talk  so 
much,  be  one  which  may  with  propriety  yield  to  fiscal  considerations, 
let  us  have  Brazilian  sugars.  It  it  be  paramount  to  all  fiscal  con¬ 
siderations,  let  us  at  least  have  British  snuflT  and  cigars.’  (Pp.  341— 
343.) 

A  page  or  two  further  on  occurs  one  of  the  most  vivid  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  horrors  of  slaA'ery  ever  presented  to  the  public 
mind.  "Would  to  God  every  member  of  the  American  Union 
would  read  and  ponder  it ! 

‘  Then  a  new-  distinction  is  set  up.  The  United  States,  it  is  said, 
have  slavery ;  but  they  have  no  slave  trade.  I  deny  that  assertion. 
I  say  that  the  sugar  and  cotton  of  the  United  States  are  the  fruits, 
not  only  of  slavery,  but  of  the  slave  trade.  And  I  say  further,  that, 
if  there  be  on  the  surface  of  this  earth  a  country  which,  before  God 
and  man,  is  more  accountable  than  any  other  for  the  misery  and 
degradation  of  the  African  race,  that  country  is  not  Brazil,  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  Avhich  the  right  honourable  baronet  excludes,  but  the  United 
States,  the  produce  of  which  he  proposes  to  admit  on  more  favourable 
terms  than  ever.  I  have  no  pleasure  in  going  into  an  argument  of 
this  nature.  I  do  not  conceive  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  member  of  the 
Englisli  Parliament  to  discuss  abuses  which  exist  in  other  societies. 
Such  discussion  seldom  tends  to  produce  any  reform  of  such  abuses, 
and  has  a  direct  tendency  to  wound  national  pride,  and  to  inflame 
national  animosities.  I  would  willingly  avoid  this  subject ;  but  the 
right  honourable  baronet  leaves  me  no  choice.  ...  I  affirm, 
then,  that  there  exists  in  the  United  States  a  slave  trade,  not  less 
odious  or  demoralising,  nay,  1  do  in  my  conscience  believe,  more 
odious  and  more  demoralising,  than  that  which  is  carried  on  between 
Africa  and  Brazil.  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  are  to  Louisiana 
and  Alabama  what  Congo  is  to  Rio  Janeira.  The  slave  states  of  the 
Union  are  divided  into  two  classes,  —  the  breeding  states,  where  the 
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human  beasts  of  burden  increase  and  multiply,  and  become  strong  for 
labour,  and  the  sugar  and  cotton  states,  to  which  those  beasts  of 
burden  are  sent  to  be  worked  to  death.  To  what  an  extent  the 
traffic  in  man  is  carried  on  we  may  learn  by  comparing  the  census  of 
1830  with  the  census  of  1840.  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  are, 
as  I  have  said,  great  breeding  states.  During  the  ten  years  from 
1830  to  1840  the  slave  population  of  North  Carolina  was  almost 
stationary.  The  slave  population  of  Virginia  positively  decreased. 
Yet,  both  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  propagation  was,  during 
those  ten  years,  going  on  fast.  The  number  of  births  among  the 
slaves  in  those  states  exceeded  by  hundreds  of  thousands  the  number 
of  the  deaths.  What  then  became  of  the  surplus  ?  Look  to  the 
returns  from  the  Southern  States,  and  from  the  States  whose  produce 
the  right  honourable  baronet  proposes  to  admit  with  reduced  duty  or 
with  no  duty  at  all,  and  you  will  see.  You  will  find  that  the  increase 
in  the  breeding  states  was  barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  of  the 
consuming  states.  In  Louisiana,  for  example,  were  we  know  that 
the  negro  population  is  worn  down  by  cruel  toil,  and  would  not,  if 
left  to  itself,  keep  up  its  numbers;  there  were, in  1830,  107,000 
slaves;  in  1840,  170,000.  In  Alabama,  the  slave  population  during 
those  ten  years  much  more  than  doubled ;  it  rose  from  1 1 7,000  to 
263,000.  In  Mississippi  it  actually  tripled.  It  rose  from  65,000  to 
195,000.  So  much  for  the  extent  of  this  slave  trade.  And  as  to  its 
nature,  ask  any  Englishman  who  has  ever  travelled  in  the  Southern 
States.  Jobbers  go  about  from  plantation  to  plantation  looking  out 
for  proprietors  who  are  not  easy  in  their  circumstances,  and  who  are 
likely  to  sell  cheap.  A  black  boy  is  picked  up  here,  and  a  black 
girl  there.  The  dearest  ties  of  nature  and  of  marriage  are  torn 
asunder  as  rudely  as  they  were  ever  torn  asunder  by  any  slave 
captain  on  tbe  coast  of  Guinea.  A  gang  of  three  or  four  hundred 
negroes  is  made  up  ;  and  then  these  wretches,  handcuffed,  fettered, 
guarded  by  armed  men,  are  driven  southward  as  you  would  drive,  or 
rather  as  you  would  not  drive,  a  herd  of  oxen  to  Smithfield,  that 
they  may  undergo  the  deadly  labour  of  the  sugar  mill  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi.  A  very  few  years  of  that  labour  in  that  climate 
suffice  to  send  the  stoutest  African  to  his  grave.  But  he  can  well  bo 
spared.  While  he  is  fast  sinking  into  premature  old  age,  negro  boys 
in  Virginia  are  growing  up  as  fast  into  vigorous  manhood,  to  supply 
tbe  void  which  cruelty  is  making  in  Louisiana.  God  forbid  that  I 
should  extenuate  the  horrors  of  the  slave  trade  in  any  form  !  But  I 
do  think  this  its  worst  form.  Bad  enough  it  is  that  civilised  men 
should  sail  to  an  uncivilised  quarter  of  the  world  where  slavery 
exists,  should  there  buy  wretched  barbarians,  and  should  carry  them 
away  to  labour  in  a  distant  land  ;  bad  enough !  But  that  a  civilised 
man,  a  baptized  man,  a  man  proud  of  being  a  citizen  of  a  free  state, 
a  man  frequenting  a  Christian  church,  should  breed  slaves  for 
exportation,  and,  if  tbe  whole  horrible  truth  must  be  told,  should 
even  beget  slaves  for  exportation  ;  should  see  children,  sometimes 
his  own  children,  gambolling  around  him  from  infancy,  should  watch 
their  growth,  should  become  familiar  with  their  faces,  and  should  then 
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sell  them  for  four  or  five  hundred  dollars  a-head,  and  send  them  to  lead 
in  a  remote  country  a  life  which  is  a  lingering  death,  a  life  about 
which  the  best  thing  that  can  be  said  is  that  it  is  sure  to  be  short ; 
this  does,  I  own,  excite  a  horror  exceeding  even  the  horror  excited 
by  that  slave  trade  which  is  the  curse  of  the  African  coast.  And 
mark ;  I  am  not  speaking  of  any  rare  case,  of  any  instance  of  eccentric 
depravity.  I  am  speaking  of  a  trade  as  regular  as  the  trade  in  pigs 
between  Dublin  and  Liverpool,  or  ns  the  trade  in  coals  between  the 
Tyne  and  the  Thames.*  (Pp.  344 — 348.) 

Our  next  extract  shall  be  the  noble  peroration  to  the  speech 
on  ‘Jewish  Disabilities’:  — 

“  Another  charge  has  been  brought  against  the  Jews,  not  by  my 
honourable  friend  the  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford ;  he  has 
too  much  learning,  and  too  much  good  feeling,  to  make  such  a  charge ; 
but  by  the  honourable  member  for  Oldham,  who  has,  1  am  sorry  to 
see,  quitted  his  place.  The  honourable  member  for  Oldham  tells  us 
that  the  Jews  are  naturally  a  mean  race,  a  sordid  race,  a  money-get¬ 
ting  race ;  that  they  are  averse  to  all  honourable  callings  ;  that  they 
neither  sow  nor  reap ;  that  they  have  neither  fiocks  nor  herds ;  that 
usury  is  the  only  pursuit  for  which  they  are  fit ;  that  they  are  desti¬ 
tute  of  all  elevated  and  amiable  sentiments.  Such,  Sir,  has  in  every 
age  been  the  reasoning  of  bigots.  They  never  fail  to  plead  in  justifi¬ 
cation  of  persecution  the  vices  which  persecution  has  engendered. 
England  has  been  to  the  Jew's  less  than  half  a  country  ;  and  we  revile 
them  because  they  do  not  feel  for  England  more  than  a  half  patriotism. 
We  treat  them  ns  slaves,  and  Avonder  that  they  do  not  regard  us  as 
brethren.  We  drive  them  to  mean  occupations,  and  then  reproach 
them  for  not  embracing  honourable  professions.  We  long  forbade 
them  to  possess  land  ;  and  we  complain  that  they  chiefly  occupy  them¬ 
selves  in  trade.  We  shut  them  out  from  all  the  paths  of  ambition ; 
and  then  we  despise  them  for  taking  refuge  in  avarice.  During  many 
ages  we  have,  in  all  our  dealings  with  them,  abused  our  immense 
superiority  of  force ;  and  then  we  are  disgusted  because  they  have 
recourse  to  that  cunning  which  is  the  natural  and  universal  defence  of 
the  weak  against  the  violence  of  the  strong.  But  were  they  always 
a  mere  money-changing,  money-getting,  money-hoarding  race  ?  No¬ 
body  knows  better  than  my  honourable  friend  the  member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford,  that  there  is  nothing  in  their  national  character 
which  unfits  them  for  the  highest  duties  of  citizens.  He  knows  that, 
in  the  infancy  of  civilisation  Avhen  our  island  was  as  savage  as  New 
Guinea,  when  letters  and  arts  were  still  unknown  to  Athens,  when 
scarcely  a  thatched  hut  stood  on  what  was  afterwards  the  site  of 
Borne,  this  contemned  people  had  their  fenced  cities  and  cedar  palaces, 
their  splendid  temple,  their  fleets  of  merchant  ships,  their  schools  of 
sacred  learning,  their  great  statesmen  and  soldiers,  their  natural  phi¬ 
losophers,  their  historians  and  their  poets.  What  nation  ever  con¬ 
tended  more  manfully  against  overwhelming  odds  for  its  independence 
and  religion  ?  What  nation  ever  in  its  last  agonies  gave  such  signal 
proofs  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  a  brave  despair?  And  if,  in 
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the  coarse  of  many  centuries,  the  oppressed  descendants  of  warriors 
and  sages  have  degenerated  from  the  qualities  of  their  fathers,  if, 
while  excluded  from  the  blessings  of  law,  and  bowed  down  under  the 
yoke  of  slavery,  they  have  contracted  some  of  the  vices  of  outlaws 
and  of  slaves,  shall  we  consider  this  as  matter  of  reproach  to  them  ? 
Shall  we  not  rather  consider  it  as  matter  of  shame  and  remorse  to 
ourselves?  Let  us  do  justice  to  them.  Let  us  open  to  them  the 
door  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Let  us  open  to  them  every  career 
in  which  ability  and  energy  can  be  displayed.  Till  we  have  done 
this,  let  us  not  presume  to  say  that  there  is  no  genius  among  the 
countrymen  of  Isaiah,  no  heroism  among  the  descendants  of  the 
Maccabees. 

‘  Sir,  in  supporting  the  motion  of  my  honourable  friend,  I  am,  I 
firmly  believe,  supporting  the  honour  and  the  interests  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion.  I  should  think  that  1  insulted  that  religion,  if  I  said 
that  it  cannot  stand  unaided  by  intolerant  laws.  Without  such  laws 
it  was  established,  and  without  such  laws  it  may  be  maintained.  It 
triumphed  over  the  superstitions  of  the  most  refined  and  of  the  most 
savage  nations,  over  the  graceful  mythology  of  Greece  and  the  bloody 
idolatry  of  the  northern  forests.  It  prevailed  over  the  power  (ind 
policy  of  tlie  Roman  empire.  It  tamed  the  barbarians  by  whom  that 
empire  was  overthrown.  But  all  these  victories  were  gained,  not  by 
the  lielp  of  intolerance,  but  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  intolerance. 
The  whole  history’  of  Christianity  proves  that  she  has  little  indeed 
to  fear  from  persecution  as  a  foe,  but  much  to  fear  from  persecution 
as  an  ally.  May  she  long  continue  to  bless  our  country  with  her 
benignant  influence,  strong  in  her  sublime  philosophy,  strong  in  her 
spotless  morality,  strong  in  those  internal  and  external  evidences  to 
which  the  most  powerful  and  comprehensive  of  human  intellects  have 
yielded  assent,  the  last  solace  of  those  who  have  outlived  every  earthly 
hope,  the  last  restraint  of  those  who  are  raised  above  every  earthly 
fear !  But  let  us  not,  mistaking  her  character  and  her  interests,  fight 
the  battle  of  truth  with  the  weapons  of  error,  and  endeavour  to  sup¬ 
port  by  oppression  that  religion  which  first  taught  the  human  race 
the  great  lesson  of  universal  charity.’  (Pp.  121 — 123.) 

The  following  is  a  happy  exposure  of  one  of  the  prevalent 
fallacies  by  which  the  Corn  Laws  were  once  defended.  It 
occurs  in  the  speech  delivered  at  Edinburgh  (1845):  — 

*  There  was  a  time.  Gentlemen,  when  politicians  were  not  ashamed 
to  defend  the  Corn  Laws  merely  as  contrivances  for  putting  the  money 
of  the  many  into  the  pockets  of  the  few.  We  must,  so  these  men 
reasoned,  have  a  powerful  and  opulent  class  of  grandees :  that  we 
may  have  such  grandees,  the  rent  of  land  must  be  kept  up  ;  and  that 
the  rent  of  land  may  be  kept  up,  the  price  of  bread  must  be  kept  up. 
There  may  still  be  people  who  think  thus :  but  they  wisely  keep 
their  thoughts  to  themselves.  Nobody  now  ventures  to  say  in  public 
that  ten  thousand  families  ought  to  be  put  on  short  allowance  of  food 
in  order  that  one  man  may  have  a  fine  stud  and  a  fine  picture  gallery. 
Our  monopolists  have  changed  their  ground.  They  have  abandoned 
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their  old  argument  for  a  new  argument  much  less  invidious ;  but,  I 
think,  rather  more  absurd.  Their  hearts  bleed  for  the  misery  of  the 
poor  labouring  man.  They  constantly  tell  us  that  the  cry  against  the 
Corn  Laws  has  been  raised  by  capitalists  ;  that  the  capitalist  wishes  to 
enrich  himself  at  the  expense  both  of  the  landed  gentry  and  of  the 
working  people ;  that  every  reduction  of  the  price  of  food  must  be 
followed  by  a  reduction  of  the  wages  of  labour ;  and  that  if  bread 
should  cost  only  half  what  it  now  costs,  the  peasant  and  the  artisan 
would  be  sunk  in  wretchedness  and  degradation,  and  the  only  gainers 
would  be  the  millowners  and  the  money  changers.  It  is  not  only  by 
landowners,  it  is  not  only  by  Tories,  that  this  nonsense  has  been 
talked.  We  have  heard  it  from  men  of  a  very  different  class,  from 
demagogues,  who  wish  to  keep  up  the  Corn  Laws,  merely  in  order 
that  the  Corn  Laws  may  make  the  people  miserable,  and  that  misery 
may  make  the  people  turbulent.  You  know  how  assiduously  those 
enemies  of  all  order  and  all  property  have  laboured  to  deceive  the 
working  man  into  a  belief  that  cheap  bread  would  be  a  curse  to 
him.  Nor  have  they  always  laboured  in  vain.  You  remember 
that  once,  even  in  this  great  and  enlightened  city,  a  public  meeting 
called  to  consider  the  Corn  Laws,  was  disturbed  by  a  deluded  popu¬ 
lace.  Now,  for  my  own  part,  whenever  I  hear  bigots  who  are 
opposed  to  all  reform,  and  anarchists  who  are  bent  on  universal 
destruction,  join  in  the  same  cry,  I  feel  certain  that  it  is  an 
absurd  and  mischievous  cry ;  and  surely  never  was  there  a  cry  so 
absurd  and  mischievous  as  this  cry  against  cheap  loaves.  It  seems 
strange  that  Conservatives,  people  who  profess  to  hold  new  theories 
in  abhorrence,  —  people  who  are  always  talking  about  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors,  should  insist  on  our  receiving  as  an  undoubted 
truth  a  strange  paradox  never  heard  of  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  till  the  nineteenth  century.  Begin  with  the  most  ancient 
book  extant,  the  Book  of  Genesis,  and  come  down  to  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  debates  of  1815;  and  I  will  venture  to  sa)’^  that  you  will 
find  that,  on  this  point,  the  party  which  affects  profound  reverence 
for  antiquity  and  prescription  has  against  it  the  unanimous  voice  of 
thirty-three  centuries.  If  there  be  anything  in  which  all  peoples, 
nations,  and  languages,  Jews,  Greeks,  Romans,  Italians,  Frenchmen, 
Englishmen,  have  agreed,  it  has  been  this,  that  the  dearness  of  food 
is  a  great  evil  to  the  poor.  Surely,  the  arguments  which  are  to 
counterbalance  such  a  mass  of  authority  ought  to  be  weighty.  What 
then  are  those  arguments  ?  I  know  of  only  one.  If  any  gentleman 
is  acquainted  with  any  other,  I  wish  that  he  would  communicate  it  to 
us ;  and  I  will  engage  that  he  shall  have  a  fair  and  full  hearing. 
The  only  argument  that  I  know  of  is  this,  that  there  are  some 
countries  in  the  world  where  food  is  cheaper  than  in  England,  and 
where  the  people  are  more  miserable  than  in  England.  Bengal  has 
been  mentioned.  But  Poland  is  the  favourite  case.  Whenever  we 
ask  why  there  should  not  be  a  free  trade  in  corn  between  the  Vistula 
and  the  Thames,  the  answer  is,  “  Do  you  wish  our  labourers  to  be 
“reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  peasants  of  the  Vistula?”  Was 
such  reasoning  ever  heard  before  ?  See  how  readily  it  may  be  turne4 
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against  those  who  use  it.  Corn  is  cheaper  at  Cincinnati  than  here, 
but  the  wages  of  the  labourer  are  much  higher  at  Cincinnati  than 
here :  therefore,  the  lower  the  price  of  food,  the  higher  the  wages 
will  bo.  This  reasoning  is  just  as  good  as  the  reasoning  of  our  ad¬ 
versaries  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  good  for  nothing.  It  is  not  one  single 
cause  that  makes  nations  either  prosperous  or  miserable.  No  friend 
of  free  trade  is  such  an  idiot  as  to  say  that  free  trade  is  the  only 
valuable  thing  in  the  world ;  that  religion,  government,  police, 
education,  the  administration  of  justice,  public  expenditure,  foreign 
relations,  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  w'ell  being  of  nations ; 
that  people  sunk  in  superstition,  slavery,  barbarism,  must  be  happy 
if  they  have  only  cheap  food.  These  gentlemen  take  the  most  un¬ 
fortunate  country  in  the  world, — a  country  which,  while  it  had  an 
independent  government,  had  the  very  worst  of  independent  govern¬ 
ments  :  the  sovereign  a  mere  phantom ;  the  nobles  defying  him  and 
quarrelling  with  each  other ;  the  great  body  of  the  population  in  a 
state  of  servitude ;  no  middle  class ;  no  manufactures ;  scarcely  any 
trade,  and  that  in  the  hands  of  Jew  pedlars.  Such  was  Poland  while 
it  was  a  separate  kingdom.  But  foreign  invaders  came  down  upon 
it.  It  was  conquered;  it  was  reconquered;  it  was  partitioned;  it 
was  repartitioned ;  it  is  now  under  a  government  of  which  I  will  not 
trust  myself  to  speak.  This  is  the  country  to  which  these  gentlemen 
go  to  study  the  effect  of  low  prices.  When  they  wish  to  ascertain 
the  effect  of  high  prices,  they  take  our  own  country ;  a  country  which 
has  been  during  many  generations  the  best  governed  in  Europe ;  a 
country  where  personal  slavery  has  been  unknown  during  ages ;  a 
country  which  enjoys  the  blessings  of  a  pure  religion,  of  freedom, 
of  order ;  a  country  long  secured  by  the  sea  against  invasion ;  a 
country  in  which  the  oldest  man  living  has  never  seen  a  foreign  flag 
except  as  a  trophy.  Between  these  two  countries  our  political  phi¬ 
losophers  institute  a  comparison.  They  find  the  Briton  better  off 
than  the  Pole ;  and  they  immediately  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Briton  is  so  well  off  because  his  bread  is  dear,  and  the  Pole  so  ill  off 
because  his  bread  is  cheap.  Why,  is  there  a  single  good  which  in 
this  way  I  could  not  prove  to  be  an  evil,  or  a  single  evil  which  I 
could  not  prove  to  be  a  good?’  (Pp.  424 — 426.) 

Our  last  illustrations  shall  be  from  the  speech  on  the  ‘  Church 
‘  of  Ireland’  (1845).  We  only  regret  that  our  space  compels 
us  to  abridge  our  extracts.  The  whole  exposure  of  the  ano¬ 
malies  of  that  most  anomalous  institution  is  deeply  instructive. 
Mr.  Macaulay  at  the  same  time  frankly  absolves  the  present 
generation  from  all  responsibility  for  the  existence  of  such  a 
church,  and  acknowledges  the  improvements  in  its  adminis¬ 
tration, — happily  yet  greater  in  1854  than  in  1845. 

‘  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  speeches  of  those  who  defend  this 
Church  suffice  of  themselves  to  prove  that  my  views  are  just.  For 
who  ever  heard  any  body  defend  it  on  its  merits?  Has  any  gentleman 
to-night  defended  it  on  its  merits?  We  are  told  of  the  Roman 
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Catholic  oath,  as  if  that  oath,  whatever  be  its  meaning,  whatever  be 
the  extent  of  the  obligation  which  it  lays  on  the  consciences  of  those 
who  take  it,  could  possibly  prove  this  Church  to  be  a  good  thing. 
We  are  told  that  Roman  Catholics  of  note,  both  laymen  and  divines, 
fifty  years  ago,  declared  that,  if  they  were  relieved  from  the  disabili- 
ties  under  winch  they  then  lay,  they  should  willingly  see  the  Church  of 
Ireland  in  possession  of  all  its  endowments;  as  if  anything  that  anybody 
said  fifty  years  ago  could  absolve  us  from  the  plain  duty  of  doing  what 

is  now  best  for  the  country . But  is  it  by  cavils  like  these  that 

a  great  institution  should  be  defended  ?  And  who  ever  heard  the 
Established  Church  of  Ireland  defended  except  by  cavils  like  these  ? 
Who  ever  heard  any  of  her  advocates  speak  a  manly  and  statesman¬ 
like  language  ?  Who  ever  heard  any  of  her  advocates  say,  “  I  defend 
“  this  institution  because  it  is  a  good  institution ;  the  ends  for  which 
“  an  Established  Church  exists  are  such  and  such,  and,  I  will  show 
“  you  that  this  Church  attains  those  ends?”  Nobody  says  this.  No¬ 
body  has  the  hardihood  to  say  it.  What  divine,  what  political  specu¬ 
lator,  who  has  written  in  defence  of  ecclesiastical  establishments,  ever 
defended  such  establishments  on  grounds  which  will  support  the 
Church  of  Ireland  ?  What  panegyric  has  ever  been  pronounced  on 
the  Churches  of  England  and  Scotland  which  is  not  a  satire  on  the 
Church  of  Ireland?  What  traveller  comes  among  us  who  is  not 
moved  to  wonder  and  derision  by  the  Church  of  Ireland?  What 
foreign  writer  on  British  affairs,  whether  European  or  American, 
whether  Protestant  or  Catholic,  whether  Conservative  or  Liberal, 
whether  partial  to  England  or  prejudiced  against  England,  ever 
mentions  the  Church  of  Ireland  without  expressing  his  amazement 
that  such  an  establishment  should  exist  among  reasonable  men  ? 

‘  And  those  who  speak  thus  of  this  Church  speak  justly.  Is  there 
anything  else  like  it  ?  Was  there  ever  anything  else  like  it  ?  The 
world  is  full  of  ecclesiastical  establishments,  but  such  a  portent  as 
this  Church  of  Ireland  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  Look  round  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  Ecclesiastical  establishments  from  the  White 
Sea  to  the  Mediterranean,  ecclesiastical  establishments  from  the 
Wolga  to  the  Atlantic,  but  nowhere  the  Church  of  a  small  minority 
enjoying  exclusive  establishment.  Look  at  America.  There  you 
have  all  forms  of  Christianity  from  Mormonism,  if  you  call  Mor- 
monism  Christianity,  to  Romanism.  In  some  places  you  have  the 
voluntary  system.  In  some  you  have  several  religions  connected 
with  the  State.  In  some  you  have  the  solitary  ascendancy  of  a 
single  Church.  But  nowhere  from  the  Arctic  circle  to  Cape  Horn 
do  you  find  the  Church  of  a  small  minority  exclusively  established. 
....  In  one  country  alone  is  to  be  seen  the  spectacle  of  a  commu¬ 
nity  of  eight  millions  of  human  beings  with  a  Church  which  is  the 
Church  of  only  eight  hundred  thousand.’ 

‘  It  is  not  necessary  on  this  occasion  to  decide  whether  the  argu¬ 
ments  in  favour  of  ecclesiastical  establishments,  or  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  voluntary  system,  be  the  stronger.  There  are  weighty 
considerations  on  both  sides.  Balancing  them  as  well  as  I  can,  I 
think  that,  as  respects  England,  the  preponderance  is  on  the  side  of  the 
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Establishment.  But,  as  respects  Ireland,  there  is  no  balancing.  All 
the  weights  are  in  one  scale.  All  the  arguments  which  incline  us 
against  the  Church  of  England,  and  all  the  arguments  which  incline 
us  in  favour  of  the  Church  of  England,  are  alike  arguments  against 
the  Church  of  Ireland — against  the  Church  of  the  few,  against  the 
Church  of  the  wealthy,  against  the  Church  which,  reversing  every 
principle  on  which  a  Christian  Church  should  be  founded,  fills  the 
rich'with  its  good  things,  and  sends  the  hungry  empty  away. 

‘  One  view  which  has  repeatedly,  both  in  this  House  and  out  of  it, 
been  taken  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  seems  to  deserve  notice.  It  is 
admitted,  as,  indeed,  it  could  not  well  be  denied,  that  this  Church 
does  not  perform  the  functions  which  are  everywhere  else  expected 
from  similar  institutions, — that  it  does  not  instruct  the  body  of  the 
people,  that  it  does  not  administer  religious  consolations  to  the  body 
of  the  people.  But,  it  is  said,  we  must  regard  this  Church  as  an 
aggressive  Church,  a  proselytizing  Church,  a  Church  militant  among 
spiritual  enemies.  Its  ofiice  is  to  spread  Protestantism  over  Munster 
and  Connaught.  .  .  .  Cecil  and  his  colleagues  might  naturally  enter¬ 
tain  this  expectation,  and  might  without  absurdity  make  preparations 
for  an  event  which  they  regarded  as  in  the  highest  degree  probable. 
But  we,  who  have  seen  this  system  in  full  operation  from  the  year 
1560  to  the  year  1845,  ought  to  have  been  taught  better,  unless, 
indeed,  we  are  past  all  teaching.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-five  years 
has  this  Church  been  at  w'ork.  What  could  have  been  done  for  it  in 
the*  way  of  authority,  privileges,  endowments,  which  has  not  been 
done  ?  Did  any  other  set  of  bishops  and  priests  in  the  world  ever 
receive  so  much  for  doing  so  little?  Nay,  did  any  other  set  of 
bishops  and  priests  in  the  world  ever  receive  half  os  much  for  doing 
twice  as  much?  And  what  have  we  to  show  for  all  this  lavish 
expenditure?  What  but  the  most  zealous  Roman  Catholic  population 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  ?  Where  you  were  one  hundred  years  ago, 
where  you  were  two  hundred  years  ago,  there  you  are  still,  not  vic¬ 
torious  over  the  domain  of  the  old  Faith,  but  painfully,  and  with 
dubious  success,  defending  your  own  frontier,  your  own  English  pale. 
Sometimes  a  deserter  leaves  you.  Sometimes  a  deserter  steals 
over  to  you.  Whether  your  gains  or  losses  of  this  sort  be  the 
greater  1  do  not  know,  nor  is  it  worth  while  to  inquire.  On 
the  great  solid  mass  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population  you  have 
made  no  impression  whatever.  There  they  are,  as  they  were  ages 
ago,  ten  to  one  against  the  members  of  your  Established  Church. 
Explain  this  to  me.  I  speak  to  you,  the  zealous  Protestants  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House.  Explain  this  to  me  on  Protestant 
principles.  If  I  were  a  Roman  Catholic  I  could  easily  account  for 
the  phenomena.  If  I  were  a  Roman  Catholic  I  should  content  myself 
with  saying  that  the  mighty  hand  and  the  outstretched  arm  had  been 
put  forth,  according  to  the  promise,  in  defence  of  the  unchangeable 
Church ;  that  He  who  in  the  old  time  turned  into  blessings  the  curses 
of  Balaam,  and  smote  the  host  of  Sennacherib,  bad  signally  con¬ 
founded  the  arts  of  heretic  statesmen.  But  what  is  a  Protestant  to 
say  ?  He  holds  that,  through  the  whole  of  this  long  conflict,  during 
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which  ten  generations  of  men  have  been  born  and  have  died,  reason 
and  Scripture  have  been  on  the  side  of  the  Established  Clergy.  Tell 
us,  then,  what  we  are  to  say  of  this  strange  war,  in  which  reason  and 
Scripture,  backed  by  wealtli,  by  dignity,  by  the  help  of  the  civil 
power,  have  been  found  no  match  for  oppressed  and  destitute  error? 
The  fuller  our  conviction  that  our  doctrines  are  right,  the  fuller,  if  we 
are  rational  men,  must  be  our  conviction  that  our  tactics  have  been 
wrong,  and  that  we  have  been  encumbering  the  cause  which  we 

meant  to  aid . And  this  is  the  fruit  of  three  centuries  of  Pro- 

testant  archbishops,  bishops,  archdeacons,  deans,  and  rectors.  And 
yet  where  is  the  wonder  ?  Is  this  a  miracle  that  we  should  stand 
aghast  at  it?  Not  at  all.  It  is  a  result  which  human  prudence  ought 
to  have  long  ago  foreseen  and  long  ago  averted.  It  is  the  natural 
succession  of  effect  to  cause.  If  you  do  not  understand  it,  it  is  because 
you  do  not  understand  what  the  nature  and  operation  of  a  Ciiurch  is. 
There  are  parts  of  the  machinery  of  Government  which  may  be  just 
as  efficient  when  they  are  hated  as  when  they  are  loved.  An  army, 
a  navy,  a  preventive  service,  a  police  force,  may  do  their  work 
whether  the  public  feeling  be  with  them  or  against  them.  Whether 
we  dislike  the  Corn  Laws  or  not,  your  custom-houses  and  your  coast 
guard  keep  out  foreign  corn.  The  multitude  at  Manchester  was  not 
the  less  effectually  dispersed  by  the  yeomanry,  because  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  yeomanry  excited  the  bitterest  indignation.  There  the 
object  was  to  produce  a  material  effect ;  the  material  means  were 
sufficient,  and  nothing  more  was  required.  But  a  Church  exists  for 
moral  ends.  A  Church  exists  to  be  loved,  to  be  reverenced,  to  be 
heard  with  docility,  to  reign  in  the  understandings  and  hearts  of 
men.  A  Church  which  is  abhorred  is  useless,  or  worse  than  useless ; 
and  to  quarter  a  hostile  Church  on  a  conquered  people,  as  you  would 
quarter  a  soldiery,  is  therefore  the  most  absurd  of  mistakes.  This 
mistake  our  ancestors  committed.  They  posted  a  Church  in  Ireland 
just  as  they  posted  garrisons  in  Ireland.  The  garrisons  did  their 
work.  They  were  disliked.  But  that  mattered  not.  Tl>ey  had  their 
forts  and  their  arms,  and  they  kept  down  the  aboriginal  race.  But 
the  Church  did  not  do  its  work.  For  to  that  work  the  love  and 
confidence  of  the  people  were  essential.’  (Pp.  385 — 390.) 

There  is  one  praise  to  which  we  rather  think  every  one  will 
allow  Mr.  Macaulay  to  be  entitled  above  almost  every  orator 
that  ever  lived  —  that  of  having  managed  in  an  eminent  degree 
to  solve  the  difficult  problem  of  uniting  the  qualities  of  a  dis¬ 
course  adapted  to  the  meridian  of  a  popular  assembly  (the  most 
fastidious  of  all  such  assemblies  listens  to  him  with  the  most 
marked  attention)  with  those  which  will  make  it  interesting 
as  a  speech  to  all  readers  and  for  all  time.  The  things,  in  fact, 
are  to  a  certain  extent  incompatible,  and  have  generally  been 
in  no  tolerable  measure  combined.  The  more  perfect  the 
orator’s  skill — the  more  exact  lus  adaptation  to  the  claims  of 
his  subject  and  the  character  of  his  audience,  the  more  com- 
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pletely  his  speech  is  evolved  ex  visceribus  causa,  the  feebler 
will  be  his  hold  on  readers  in  general,  especially  when  a  few 
years  have  passed  away,  and  made  allusions  obscure  or  robbed 
the  topics  themselves  of  all  interest.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
more  adapted  his  discourse  to  excite  universal  interest  and  to 
appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  after  ages — the  more  rich  in  maxims 
of  universal  application,  and  the  more  adorned  with  beauties 
which  cannot  fade  by  time — the  less  exact  will  be  the  adjust¬ 
ment  to  the  occasion  and  the  audience.  Demosthenes  would 
probably  inspire  a  more  general  interest,  though  less  admira¬ 
tion  of  his  oratorical  skill,  if  he  had  more  freely  expatiated  on 
such  topics  as  Burke  loved  to  treat,  and  Burke  would  have 
less  moved  the  impatience  of  the  House,  —  which,  with  all  his 
vast  |X)wer8,  he  often  fairly  put  to  flight, — had  he  more  severely 
excluded  the  topics  which  will  make  him  the  delight  of  all 
posterity.  • 

Critics  have  sometimes  made  it  an  objection  to  Mr.  Macau¬ 
lay’s  speeches  that  they  are  so  carefully  elaborated.  If  the 
objection  went  to  show  that  the  elaboration  was  of  a  sort  at 
variance  with  simplicity  and  singleness  of  purpose ;  that  the 
desire  to  impart  intellectual  gratification  transcended  the  limits 
already  spoken  of,  or  seduced  the  orator  into  a  pursuit  of  beauties 
which,  merely  amusing  the  imagination,  had  no  relation  to  the 
subject  in  hand,  and  no  tendency  to  facilitate  a  comprehension 
of  it,  the  objection  would  be  of  force — nay,  would  be  fatal. 
But  this  cannot,  with  the  slightest  justice,  be  pretended.  The 
frequency  of  the  imaginative  element — the  vivid  colouring  of 
the  diction — the  profuse,  but  ever  apt  examples — the  peculi¬ 
arities  of  construction, — all  flow  simply  from  the  natural  qua¬ 
lities  of  the  intellect  of  the  speaker,  naturally  exhibited;  and 
where  this  is  the  case,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  speaker  has 
trespassed  on  ease  or  nature.  Elaboration  within  such  just 
limits — a  strenuous  effort  (as  the  wisest  of  men  has  expressed 
it)  to  ‘  seek  out  apt  words’ — to  discover  the  selectest  and  most 
forcible  modes  of  expression — is,  so  far  from  being  a  reproach, 
one  of  the  chief  merits  of  a  speaker.  The  utmost  elaboration  of 
this  kind  is  pardonable  enough.  If  a  reproach  at  all,  it  is  one 
which  we  are  simple  enough  to  wish  that  the  generality  of  pub¬ 
lic  speakers  were  more  ambitious  of  incurring.  Since  the  Prince 
of  Orators  himself  always  prepared  with  the  utmost  diligence 
for  public  8i>eaking,  instead  of  contenting  himself  with  stumbling 
here  and  there  on  a  casual  felicity,  can  it  be  any  discredit  in 
any  other  to  do  the  like  ?  He  could  speak  extemporaneously 
indeed,  and  sometimes  did  so ;  but  it  is  on  record  that  he  never 
did  so  if  he  could  help  it.  He  left  nothing  to  chance  which  he 
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could  secure  by  foresight  and  skill  —  nothing  to  the  inspiration 
of  the  moment,  which  deliberate  industry  could  secure.  And, 
in  general,  such  industry,  let  genius  he  what  it  will,  secures  its 
own  recompense  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  respects  —  that  even 
the  so-called  inspiration  is  most  likely  to  reward  with  its  illa))8e 
him  who  has  been  thus  diligent  in  preparation.  The  most  un¬ 
looked-for  felicities,  both  of  thought  and  expression,  will,  after 
such  preparation,  often  suddenly  flash  into  unhidden  existence 
under  the  glow  of  actual  speaking ;  felicities  of  which  in  the 
process  of  preparation  the  mind  may  never  have  caught  even  a 
glimpse.  But  then  this  happy  excitement  of  all  the  faculties  is 
only  possible  to  the  mind  when  prolonged  preparation  has  sug¬ 
gested  all  the  trains  of  thought  likely  to  stimulate  emotion,  and 
has  already  in  part  stimulated  it ;  and,  above  all,  has  insured 
that  self-possession  In  the  treatment  of  the  subject  without 
.which  the  boasted  ‘  inspiration’  never  visits,  or  is  likely  to 
visit,  the  most  eloquent  speaker.  It  is  preparation  which  piles 
the  wood  and  lays  the  sacrifice,  and  then  the  celestial  fire  may 
perchance  descend.  The  entire  water  in  the  vessel  must  have 
its  whole  temperature  slowly  raised  to  the  boiling  point;  and 
then,  and  not  till  then,  it  *  flashes  into  steam.’ 

Nor  is  it  more  than  an  apparent  objection  to  this  that  some 
sudden  hursts  of  the  most  jwwerful  eloquence  have  been  in 
reply.  This  is  quite  true,  though  such  (generally  brief)  speeches 
are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  highest  specimens  of  eloquence 
— as,  for  example,  the  speeches  irepl  irapairpsa^elas,  or  -Trepl  are- 
if>dvov.  Let  it  be  confessed,  however,  that  some  replies,  strictly 
extemporaneous,  have  been  among  the  most  remarkable  ex¬ 
amples  of  oratorical  power.  It  is  still  not  to  be  foi^otten,  first, 
that  the  adniiration  of  such  efforts  is  generally  disproportioned 
to  their  intrinsic  merits,  simply  because  they  are  replies  ;  just  as 
a  repartee  is  excellent  because  it  is  a  repartee,  and  would  often 
lose  all  its  brilliancy  if  it  could  be  supposed  premeditated.  But 
secondly,  not  only  do  the  few  apparent  exceptions  confirm  the 
rule,  but,  in  fact,  they  are  very  rarely  any  exceptions  at  all. 
When  a  man  replies  to  another,  the  very  fact  usually  shows 
that  he  has  already  been  studying  the  whole  bearings  of  the 
subject ;  the  very  arguments  of  his  opponent  have  given  him 
his  brief,  suggested  his  materials,  and  generally  even  the  order 
and  method  of  his  topics*,  while,  if  there  has  been  anything  of 
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animosity  between  the  men,  the  very  attack  itself  has  tended  to 
provoke  into  uttermost  intensity  all  those  energetic  passions 
which  sway  the  intellect  and  the  fancy  at  their  will. 

We  cannot  quit  this  subject  without  repeating  our  ear¬ 
nest  wish  that  the  generality  of  public  speakers  were  a  little 
more  likely  to  incur  the  reproach  of  prolonged  preparation.  It 
would  be  a  great  saving  to  the  public  of  time  and  patience :  less 
would  be  said,  and  yet  more ;  more  matter  in  fewer  words. 
Not,  of  course,  that  we  plead  for  carefully  written  compo¬ 
sitions,  and  the  exact  delivery  thereof  from  memory  even  to 
the  precise  reproduction  of  every  little  beggarly  particle  and 
connective;  nor  do  we  plead,  indeed,  for  written  compositions  at 
all.  A  servile  adherence  to  manuscript,  however  pardonable  or 
necessary  it  may  be  during  early  attempts  and  for  a  limited  time, 
is  not  only  a  sure  method  of  extinguishing  all  the  more  pointed 
characteristics  of  the  vivid  spoken  style,  but  involves  an  intolerable 
bondage,  of  which  a  mind  of  great  ])Owcr  will,  at  the  earliest 
possible  period,  seek  to  rid  itself.  There  is  ‘  a  more  excellent 
*  way  ’  for  the  experienced  sjieaker,  or  one  who  has  tolerably 
advanced  in  the  art;  and  it  should  be  his  early  ambition  ulti¬ 
mately  to  perfect  himself  in  it.  lie  must  write  indeed  much 
at  one  time  or  another,  and  continue  to  write  on  some  subjects 
or  other  (and  that  carefully)  all  his  days,  if  he  would  attain 
and  perpetuate  that  general  accuracy  and  command  of  language 
—  copious  as  regards  the  sources  of  diction,  precise  sis  regards 
the  selection  of  terms,  and  closely  articulated  as  rcgsirds  con¬ 
struction — without  which  a  speaker  can  never  attain  the  crown 
of  excellence.  Still,  though  speeches  need  not  be  composed, 
for  this  we  contend,  —  that  a  speaker,  if  he  would  do  him¬ 
self  and  his  audience  justice  on  any  great  occasion,  should 
give  himself  to  a  preparation  so  prolonged  (probably  it  would 
demand  nearly  as  large  expenditure  of  time  as  if  every  word 
had  been  written  and  committed  to  memory)  that  the  sub¬ 
stance  and  the  method,  the  matter  and  order,  of  the  thoughts 
shall  be  })erfectly  familiar;  further,  that  he  shall  not  only  be 
in  complete  |)osscssion  of  sharply  defined  thoughts,  and  the 
1  precise  order  in  which  they  shall  be  delivered,  but  that  his 
mind  shall  glow  with  them;  that  he  shall  ‘muse’  till  ‘the  fire 
‘  burns  ’ ;  till  every  faculty  in  the  degree  in  which  it  may  be 

‘  had  some  time — no  matter  how  short — to  ponder,  are  nevertheless 
‘  infinitely  better  than  those  promjited  by  the  exigency  of  the  mo- 
‘  ment.  He  will  sometimes  from  this  cause  reply  better  to  the  earlier 
‘  part  of  an  antagonist’s  argument  than  to  its  close,  and  his  own 
‘  peroration  is  seldom  so  etfectivc  as  what,  in  dramatic  language, 
*  may  be  called  the  crisis  of  his  speech.’ 
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possessed  is  fairly  kindled.  The  task  is  not  complete  till  not 
only  the  arguments  and  illustrations  have  been  supplied  to 
memory,  but  even  (as  will  be  the  case  in  the  course  of  such 
preparation)  the*  most  felicitous  terms,  the  most  salient  phrases, 
have  been  suggested,  and  are  vividly  present ;  after  which  they 
will  be  almost  sure  to  suggest  themselves  at  the  right  mo¬ 
ment,  recalled  by  the  matter  in  which  they  are  imbedded,  and 
with  which  they  are  indissolubly  connected  by  the  laws  of 
association.  In  this  case  the  ‘  beggarly  j)articles,’  as  we  have 
called  them,  the  ‘huts’ and  the  ‘unds,’ and  the  ‘ifs,’and  the 
other  connectives,  as  well  as  the  little  forms  of  construction  and 
collocation,  may  be  disregarded,  or  left  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves.  They  will  not  constitute  (as  in  the  case  of  exact 
reproduction  from  written  composition)  an  oppressive  burden  to 
the  memory, — producing,  where  the  effort  of  memory  has  not 
been  quite  perfect,  a  feeling  of  constraint  and  frigidity  in  the 
delivery ;  or  where  it  has  been  perfect,  the  appearance,  not  less 
undesirable,  of  artificiality  in  the  composition. 

Such  preparation  as  this,  we  heartily  wish  we  could  trace  a 
little  more  of,  among  our  public  speakers;  and  if  it  be  a  re¬ 
proach  at  all,  that  they  would  graciously  incur  it.  We  should 
not,  in  that  case,  have  to  toil  so  wearily  through  arid  and  sterile 
deserts  of  mere  verbiage.  The  House  of  Commons,  in  particular, 
would  not  have  its  invaluable  time  wasted  in  listening  to  neg¬ 
ligent  and  pitiless  diffuseness,  nor  the  columns  of  the  ‘Times’ 
and  the  pages  of  ‘Hansard’  so  often  filled  with  ‘vain  repe- 
‘  titions.’  either  would  there  be  such  sudden  hurry  just  at 
the  close  of  the  session  in  carting  the  legislative  harvest,  which 
the  House  of  Lords  declares  that  there  is  no  time  to  gather  into 
the  garner,  and  leaves  to  rot  on  the  ground !  It  cannot,  we 
fear,  be  denied  that  there  arc  numberless  speeches  of  three  or 
four  columns,  the  whole  substance  of  which  is  ])erlectly  repro¬ 
duced,  and  often  with  great  accession  of  point  and  perspicuity, 
in  the  little  summaries  with  which  some  of  the  leading  news¬ 
papers  give  the  results  of  a  night’s  debate.  Merciful  condensa¬ 
tions  to  a  busy  world !  How  little  need  the  public  envy  the 
long  sittings  of  their  senators,  able  as  they  thus  arc  to  pluck 
in  ten  minutes  the  little  fruit  from  amidst  the  redundant  foliage 
of  the  ‘  Collective  Wisdom  !  ’ 

There  is  one  character  in  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  Mr. 
^Macaulay  has  achieved  less  reputation  than  many  other  men 
in  every  way  his  inferiors ;  much  less,  we  arc  convinced, 
than  he  might  have  achieved  had  he  made  it  the  object 
of  his  ambition,  —  we  mean  as  a  debater.  The  parliamentary 
duello,  no  doubt,  when  the  talents  for  this  species  of  con- 
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test  are  of  the  first  order,  has  a  strong  tendency  to  bring 
out,  in  all  their  perfection,  the  characteristics  of  what  is  then, 
most  literally,  the  ‘wrestling  style.’  We  think  Mr.  Macaulay’s 
comparative  inferiority  for  this  sort  of  work  is  easily  accounted 
for ;  partly  from  the  character  of  his  mind,  and  partly  from  his 
never  having  particularly  aspired  to  success  in  it.  To  take  the 
last  first.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  with  such  diversified 
knowledge,  accuracy,  and  promptness  of  memory,  activity  of 
suggestion,  fertility  of  imagination,  and  imperial  command  of 
language,  he  might  have  done  far  more  in  this  way,  than  he  hiis 
ever  done  ;  since  minds  of  far  less  compass  and  endowments  than 
his  own  have,  with  perseverance,  made  themselves  (even  after 
years  of  comparative  failure)  very  accomplished  debaters.  But 
it  is  equally  evident  that  he  has  never  been  very  solicitous  of  this 
species  of  reputation ;  and  we  cannot  blame  him.  These  conflicts 
are  necessarily  attended  with  much  that  is  unpleasant  in  the 
acting,  and  when  party  spirit  runs  high,  not  a  little  that  is  un- 
ple:isant  in  retros}>ection.  A  mind  that  is  not  decidedly  ‘  com¬ 
bative,’  or  that  has  much  sense  of  dignity,  naturally  shrinks 
from  the  close  encounter  with  individuals,  and  prefers  the  task 
of  expounding  and  defending  political  views  on  general  grounds, 
and  with  the  least  possible  reference  to  opponents.  Exciting,  no 
doubt,  is  this  species  of  intellectual  gladiatorship,  when  private 
animosity,  and  the  rivalry  of  ambition,  sharpen  political  differ- 
cnecs,  and  the  combatants,  in  fierce  personal  graj)ple,  shorten 
their  swords  for  a  death-blow.  But  it  requires,  perhaps,  that 
a  man  should  have  a  little  of  the  savage  about  him,  as  well  as 
many  other  qualities,  to  insure  much  renown  in  it. 

But  the  other  obstacle  hinted  at  is  not  less  in  Mr.  Macaulay’s 
way.  The  disquisitory  character  of  his  intellect  better  loves  the 
serener  regions  of  politics — perhaps,  we  ought  to  say,  its  less 
turbulent  regions,  for  which  of  them  is  serene  ?  It  is  evident 
that  he  pi’efers,  wherever  it  is  possible,  an  exposition  of  his 
views  unfettered  by  ])olemical  considerations;  and,  indeed,  he 
never  contents  himself  with  a  mere  running  fight  through  the 
several  topics  of  an  antagonist’s  argument.  Admirable  as  are 
many  of  his  replies  to  previous  speakers  —  and  some  of  them 
are  very  ett'ective  specimens  of  debate  — they  have  generally 
been  delivered  after  a  little  Interval  for  reflection,  arc  for 
that  reason  couched  in  a  courteous  aud  temperate  tone,  and 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  qualities  of  mind  on  which  we 
have  just  been  insisting,  abound  in  argument  and  illustration 
which  overlap  the  limits  of  mere  confutation,  and  show  how 
willingly  the  speaker  bounds  away  to  as^KJCts  of  his  subject  in- 
de^Hindent  of  party  conflict.  In  one  or  two  places  he  frankly 
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avows  (what  his  speeches  show)  how  little  ambitious  he  is  of 
achieving  only  a  debater’s  triumphs. 

Though,  as  we  have  already  said,  we  cannot  doubt  that  a  mind 
so  richly  endowed  could,  by  sedulous  practice,  have  obtained 
a  much  larger  reputation  for  this  species  of  oratory,  a  more 
than  usually  lengthened  practiee  (always  indeed  a  condition), 
would  probably  have  been  necessary  in  his  case ;  and  that 
from  those  very  characteristics  of  mind  which  fit  him  for 
a  more  comprehensive  treatment  of  political  questions.  The 
more  large  a  man’s  views,  the  more  ample  his  stores  of  know¬ 
ledge,  the  more  difficult  often  is  it  to  adjust  himself  to  the  rapid 
movements  of  that  guerilla  warfare  in  which  debaters  chiefly 
shine.  It  is  a  curious  and  true  observation  of  one  of  our  philo¬ 
sophic  writers,  that  minds  of  the  first  order  often  require  longer 
time  for  the  acquisition  of  the  habit  of  adroit  adaptation  to 
the  ordinary  exigencies  of  life,  than  men  of  far  inferior  powers, 
who  yet  can  brilliantly  manoeuvre  their  more  manageable  forces 
on  a  more  limited  field.  The  former  are  often  too  fastidious,  too 
solicitous  in  marshalling  their  battalions,  to  do  themselves  extem¬ 
poraneous  justice.  They  must  have  their  conclusions  based  on 
the  most  comprehensive  survey,  their  method  and  argumentation 
without  a  flaw,  their  front  and  their  rear  alike  cared  for,  before 
they  will  move — and  while  they  arc  pausing  how  to  effect  the 
best  disposition  of  their  forces,  the  occasion,  which  demanded 
only  a  skirmish,  is  apt  to  pass  away,  and  the  light-heeled  and 
light-armed  enemy  has  vanished  from  the  field. 

We  have,  of  course,  looked  at  this  volume  chiefly  in  its 
oratorical  character.  We  have  done  so  because  it  is  a  volume  of 
‘  Speeches,’  and  challenged  especial  notice  in  that  respect.  Nor 
is  it  necessary  to  dwell  on  !Mr.  Macaulay’s  {wlitical  views,  main¬ 
tained  throughout  life  with  a  vciy  remarkable  consistency;  with 
singular  moderation  indeed,  but  also  with  unflinching  courage  and 
decision.  They  arc  sufficiently  known  ;  they  are  very  definite, 
and  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  those  which  have  been  main¬ 
tained  in  this  Journal,  and  not  seldom  discussed  there  by  himself. 
In  liis  speeches,  in  his  essays,  in  his  history,  the  same  traits  appear. 
Points  there  arc  of  secondary  importance,  and  one  or  two  not 
secondary,  in  which  many  would  contest  his  oiunions ;  but  on  all 
the  great  occasions  on  which  he  has  delivered  his  votes,  there 
are  now  few  of  his  countrymen  who  would  not  acknowledge 
that  they  were  given  on  the  bettor  side.  They  have  been  identi¬ 
fied  with  all  the  great  refonns,  political,  social,  and  economical, 
which  have  signalised  our  epoch.  Ardently  attached  to  liberal 
opinions,  and  anxious  to  make  them  triumphant,  Mr.  Macau¬ 
lay’s  zeal  as  a  reformer  has  been  tempered  by  the  cautious 
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maxims  which  a  profound  political  philosophy  as  well  as  a 
most  extensive  survey  of  history  have  taught  him — that  reforms 
to  be  really  beneficial  must  be  temperate  and  timely,  and 
that  if,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lieform  Bill,  they  are  of  neces¬ 
sity  large,  because  payment  of  long  arrears  has  become  ne¬ 
cessary,  it  is  in  itself  no  matter  of  triumph,  but  a  thing  to 
be  deeply  deplored.  Distrustful  of  all  theories  which  cannot 
plainly  appeal  to  the  analogies  and  experience  of  the  past 
and  safely  link  that  past  to  the  present  —  distrustful  of  all 
changes  which  threaten  to  dissolve  the  continuity  of  political 
habit,  feeling,  and  association  —  he  has  never  denounced  the 
rankest  abuses  that  ever  demanded  reform  more  vividly 
than  the  perilous  and  visionary  schemes  of  democratic  fana¬ 
ticism.  Heartily  despising  the  pedantry  of  political  philosophy, 
his  speeches  (as  well  as  his  other  productions)  are  everywhere 
deeply  imbued  with  the  genuine  spirit  of  that  philosophy.  In 
the  practical  application  of  the  abstract  principles  of  politics,  he 
constantly  bears  in  mind,  with  Bacon  and  Burke,  that  the  poli¬ 
tical  art  is  necessarily  akin  to  grafting  rather  than  planting ; 
that  its  task  is  to  enlarge,  repair,  and  beautify  the  old  rather  than 
build  anew ;  to  modify  conditions  always  given  rather  than  to 
create  them.  Zealous  as  Mr.  Macaulay  was  for  Reform,  the 
whole  series  of  splendid  speeches  on  that  subject  everywhere 
show  that  he  was  chiefly  anxious  for  it  that  it  might  avert  (as  it 
did  avert)  Revolution.  They  abound  with  striking  commentary, 
enforced  by  the  most  enlightened  appeals  to  historic  induction,  on 
that  saying  of  our  ‘  greatest  ’  and  ‘  wisest,’ — ‘  Morosa  morum  re- 
‘  tcntlo  res  turbulenta  est,  a;quc  ac  novitas.’  Nowhere  are  the 
great  lessons  of  this  cautious  practical  ])hilosophy  —  which  seeks 
to  maintain  the  equipoise  between  ardent  aspirations  for  im¬ 
provement  and  just  reverence  for  antiquity,  more  powerfully 
taught  or  more  felicitously  illustrated  than  in  these  speeches  on 
Reform,  which  we  recommend,  no  less  for  their  wisdom  than  their 
eloquence,  to  the  attention  of  our  youthful  countrymen.  So 
long  as  the  principles  they  unfold  animate  Englishmen,  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  nation  will  be  steady  and  safe ;  there  will  be  no 
fear  lest  the  continuity  of  love  and  veneration  for  institutions 
should  be  dissolved;  that  love  and  veneration  which  are  as 
essential  to  the  stability  of  laws  as  intrinsic  excellence  in  the 
laws ;  the  presence  of  which  will  often  make  the  worst  polities 
strong,  and  the  absence  of  which  must  leave  the  best  weak. 

We  must  not  close  this  article  without  paying  a  tribute  to  the 
transparent  honesty  and  independence  which  have  ever  charac¬ 
terised  Mr.  Macaulay’s  political  career  both  in  Parliament  and 
at  the  hustings.  However  moderate  in  his  views,  they  have 
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been  most  decidedly  expressed  ;  in  entire  independenee  alike  of 
party  and  faction,  of  court  or  commons,  of  aristocrat  or  demo¬ 
crat.  With  his  constituents,  he  has  been  sometimes  charged 
with  being  too  brusque  ;  but  amidst  the  numerous  examples  of 
servility  at  the  hustings,  the  failing  is  one  which  Englishmen 
may  readily  forgive.  Ilis  independent  conduct  in  his  relations 
with  his  constituents,  is  well  Avorthy  of  imitation ;  and  we 
question  whether  since  Burke  delivered  his  celebrated  speech 
at  Bristol,  any  one  has  ever  more  unflinchingly  and  thoroughly 
carried  out  its  maxims.  lie  has  said  his  say  to  his  consti¬ 
tuents  on  the  most  critical  occasions  in  the  most  downright 
Avay.  lie  has  been  the  very  Coriolanus  of  the  hustings.  He 
has  abated  nothing,  disguised  nothing.  Though  for  a  short 
time  banished  from  Edinburgh,  the  result  showed  that  his  con¬ 
stituents  could  ajipreclate  the  independence  and  self-respect  of 
one  Avho,  though  deeply  sensible  of  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  P.arlia- 
ment,  could  not  comjwomisc  anything  to  gain  it ;  and  liis 
unsolicited  re-election  by  that  great  constituency  Avas  equally 
honourable  to  him  and  to  themselves. 


Art.  VII.  —  1.  Report  of  Commissioners  on  Promotion  in  the 
Army,  with  an  Appendix. 

2.  Speech  of  the  Right  Honourable  Sidney  Herbert,  on  moving 
Army  Estimates. 


\  MONG  the  many  ills  Avhich  accompany  a  state  of  Avarfarc, 
there  is  none  of  more  inevitable  (XMJurrence  than  this,  that 
the  application  of  science  to  the  management  of  public  afliiirs  is  to 
a  great  degree  interrupted  by  it,  and  plans  matured,  and  perhaps 
arranged  for  the  social  and  })olitlcal  improvement  of  a  nation,  cease 
to  be  regarded  as  practicable.  Even  avc,  Avhosc  knoAv  ledge  of  mili¬ 
tary  operations  is  gathered  chiefly  from  the  reading  of  Gazettes, 
have  had  our  OAvn  experience  of  this  sad  truth.  Throughout  the 
Avhole  course  of  the  great  Avar  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  for 
many  years  after  it  had  been  brought  to  a  triumphant  issue,  the 
national  mind  in  this  country  lay  as  it  were  in  a  stupor. 
Nothing  could  be  thought  of  in  high  quarters  except  hoAV  to 
provide  the  means  of  meeting  Avhat  Avas  assumed  to  be  a  neces¬ 
sary  expenditure.  Money  must  be  raised  somehow  or  other, 
taxes  must  be  imposed  to  cover  the  interest  of  the  loan,  and 
happy  was  the  statesman  who  succeeded  in  accomplishing  these 
objects  upon  terms  which  did  not  utterly  shock  the  moral  sense 
of  a  not  very  fastidious  House  of  Commons.  As  to  reforms  in 
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Church  and  State,  they  were  not  only  never  proposed  by  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown,  but  they  were  reprobated.  If  the 
people  ventured  to  complain  that  they  were  imperfectly  repre¬ 
sented  in  Parliament,  the  complaint  was  met  by  a  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  Members  themselves  were  carried 
prisoners  to  the  Tower  for  presuming  to  affirm  that  the  people 
were  in  the  right  and  their  rulers  in  the  wrong.  Moreover, 
when  the  war  ceased,  neither  the  Government  nor  the  Legislature 
thought  it  necessary  to  consider  the  physical  necessities  of  the 
multitude.  A  property-tax,  which  fell  heavily  upon  the  rich, 
was  indeed  repealed.  But  Corn-laws  were  enacted  to  enhance 
the  price  of  bread  to  the  poor,  and  Customs  and  Excise  effectually 
debarred  them  from  the  enjoyment  of  small  luxuries,  except 
through  the  intervention  of  the  smuggler. 

And  yet  ere  that  terrible  war  broke  out  Mr.  Pitt  had  more 
than  meditated  arrangements  for  the  establishment  of  Free 
Trade,  the  extension  of  tlie  Suffrage,  and  the  removal  of  political 
disqualifications,  arising  out  of  the  opinions  which  men  held  on 
the  subject  of  religion. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  as  yet  the  Russian  war  has  brought  the 
full  measure  of  these  calamities  in  its  train.  Doubtless  we  owe 
to  it  the  postponement  of  Lord  John  Russell’s  plan  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Reform ;  though,  even  in  a  state  of  profound  peace,  this 
question  would  be  unpalatable  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
would  be  reluctantly  entertained,  unless  it  were  pressed  upon 
them  by  a  strong  feeling  out  of  doors.  Probably,  too,  the  con¬ 
sideration  that  there  are  fleets  and  armies  abroad  to  be  supplied, 
may  have  facilitated  the  defeat  of  the  Seottish  Education  Bill, 
and  other  Ministerial  measures  of  a  like  useful  tendency.  But  to 
counterbalance  these  mishaps,  we  have  one  great  and  important 
fact  to  appeal  to,  namely,  that  now  at  length,  and  only  now,  the 
general  question  of  army  administration  seems  about  to  be  taken 
up,  and  that  both  the  Government  and  the  Legislature  appear 
dis{)oscd  to  deal  witli  it  in  the  most  liberal  spirit.  To  be  sure, 
the  matter  to  be  wondered  at  with  all  who  have  had  any  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  looking  behind  the  curtain,  is  —  that  a  state  of  things 
80  anomalous  as  that  of  which  the  end  may  be  assumed  to  be 
approaching,  should  have  been  permitted  so  long  to  exist.  Yet, 
even  they  must  not  forget  that  it  is  much  easier  to  observe  the 
defects  in  an  established  system,  than  to  suggest,  far  more  to 
apply,  the  proper  remedies.  In  this  country,  especially,  the 
vis  inertiee  is  of  immense  weight.  As  a  people  we  dislike  change. 
As  a  free  people  we  are  governed,  and  desire  to  be  governed, 
rather  through  influence  than  by  force.  The  Crown  can  act 
only  as  the  Legislature  gives  it  authority.  The  servants  of  the 
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Crown  can  carry  no  measures  excej)t  by  appealing  to  the  judg¬ 
ment,  or  it  may  be,  to  the  personal  ambition  or  personal  wants, 
of  Members  of  Parliament.  AVe  do  not,  however,  believe  that 
with  the  single  view  of  increasing  the  amount  of  government 
])atronage,  such  functionaries  as  iMaster-General  of  the  Ordnance, 
Secretary-at-AV^ar,  Commander-in-Chief,  First  Lord  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury,  and  Minister  of  AA^ar  and  the  Colonies,  were  separately  and 
in  combination  appointed  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  army. 
They  are,  on  the  contrary,  the  produce  of  time  and  events; 
originating  one  by  one  in  the  demands  of  a  bygone  age,  and  one 
by  one  as  each  came  into  play,  operating  a  prodigious  relief  for 
the  moment  to  some  other  overloaded  department.  Moreover, 
the  constitutional  objection  to  a  standing  army,  which  was  a 
recognised  principle  of  our  government  up  to  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  prevented  the  consolidation  of  the  military  offices 
into  one  powerful  superintending  department,  which  would  have 
stood  to  the  army  in  the  same  relation  in  which  the  Admiralty 
stands  to  the  navy.  The  result  has  been  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  army  has  boon  divided  between  different  function¬ 
aries,  each  possessing  a  fi-agmcnt  of  official  ]X)wer,  but  acting 
independently  of  the  others.  Take,  as  examples  of  our  mean¬ 
ing,  two  of  the  five  heads  of  departments,  each  of  which  exercises 
a  certain  anjount  of  antagonistic  authority  in  military  matters : 
we  mean  the  Secrctary-at-AVar  and  the  Master-General  of  the 
Ordnance.  The  former,  whose  origin  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain, 
has  been  in  existence  since  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Consider 
what  in  course  of  time  he  has  become.  On  him  now  devolves 
the  duty  of  moving,  from  year  to  year,  the  army  estimates, 
and  of  defending  the  military  j)olicy  of  the  Government  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  compiles  and  enforces  attention 
to  the  regulations  which  bear  upon  what  may  be  called  the 
social  and  moral  condition  of  the  (Queen’s  troops.  He  fixes  the 
amount  and  manner  of  the  soldiers’  payments.  He  determines 
how  many  women  shall  be  allowed  to  accompany  their  husbands 
into  barracks  at  home,  and  into  the  field  abroad.  He  directs  and 
controls  the  education  of  the  soldiers  and  of  their  children.  He 
provides  for  the  ministration  of  the  rites  of  their  religion  to  our 
regiments.  He  grants  or  withholds,  to  officers  and  men,  com¬ 
pensation  for  losses  incurred  in  the  way  of  service,  and  allow¬ 
ances  which  may  cover  the  extra  charge  of  shifting  quarters  at 
home,  and  of  field  equipment  abroad.  Not  a  man  can  be  moved 
from  one  town  to  another  in  Great  Ilritain  without  his  con¬ 
currence,  for  he  holds  the  purse-strings,  and  marching,  even  in 
Great  Britain,  is  expensive.  He  is,  in  fact,  complete  master 
of  the  machine  so  far,  that  unless  he  put  his  hand  to  the  main- 
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epring,  it  cannot  work  at  all.  And  yet  observe  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  nature  of  his  position. 

The  Secretary-at-War  may  prevent  the  army,  or  any  por¬ 
tion  of  it,  from  moving ;  but  he  has  no  power,  per  se,  to 
move  a  corporal’s  guard.  His  regulations,  however  wise, 
are  of  no  authority,  unless  enforced  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.  And  there  are  instances  within  our  recollection,  —  no 
longer,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  limited  to  a  few  years,  —  when  Se¬ 
cretary-at-War  and  Commander-in-Chief  did  take  opposite  views 
of  things,  to  the  great  interruption  of  public  business,  and  the 
extreme  inconvenience  of  individuals.  Moreover,  the  Secretary- 
at  War  is  debarred  by  the  Constitution  from  all  direct  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  Crown.  Whatever  he  desires  to  bring  about, 
he  must  apply  for  through  the  Colonial  Secretary  or  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief.  In  theory,  therefore,  he  is  a  very  secondary 
personage  Indeed — in  practice  he  is  all  but  supreme.  And  this 
he  has  become  in  the  course  of  little  more  than  sixty  years,  by  a 
process  (we  do  not  mean  to  use  the  expression  in  any  unworthy 
sense)  which  can  be  described  as  neither  more  nor  less  than  one 
of  constant  aggression.  From  day  to  day  he  has  encroached, 
and  been  permitted  to  encroach,  upon  the  functions  as  well  of 
the  real  war  minister  as  of  the  officer  intrusted  by  the  Crown 
with  the  absolute  command  of  its  troops,  till  at  length,  though  a 
civilian,  he  has  acquired  more  control  over  the  army  than  is  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  whole  body  of  its  officers  put  together. 

Turn  now  to  the  ^Master-General  of  the  Oi*dnance,  whose 
|K)sition  is  in  many  respects  quite  as  anomalous  as  that  of  the 
Secretarj'-at-War,  and  the  history  of  his  progress  towards  it  much 
more  curious.  In  the  person  of  General  Lord  Raglan  we  find 
at  this  moment  the  representative  of  a  whole  host  of  officers, 
who  from  a  period  long  antecedent  to  the  invention  of  gun¬ 
powder,  discharged  their  needful  but  not  very  dignified  duties 
under  every  English  and  indeed  every  European  sovereign. 
Each  royal  castle  or  arsenal  contained  one  of  them,  who  was 
responsible  for  the  stock  of  battering-rams,  balistas,  bows,  and 
other  engines  of  war  therein  deposited.  It  is  true  that  an  indi¬ 
vidual  of  superior  rank  went  forth  with  the  army  as  often  as  it 
took  the  field.  And  his  charge  lay  especially  with  what  we 
should  now  term  the  siege  train,  as  well  in  men  as  in  materiel. 
But  like  other  commanders  subordinate  to  the  lender  of  the  host, 
he  was  subject  in  everything  to  the  orders  of  his  superior,  and 
his  functions  ceased  as  soon  as  the  campaign  came  to  an  end. 

The  introduction  of  cannon  into  the  equipments  of  armies, 
gave  by  degrees  increased  importance  to  this  office.  Instead  of 
distributing  the  charge  of  the  train  through  a  multitude  of 
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Bcncschald,  of  whom  each  was  responsible  to  the  constable  imme¬ 
diately  set  over  him,  a  master  of  the  ordnance  was  appointed, 
to  whom  the  Crown  looked  for  keeping  its  artillery  in  serviceable 
condition,  and  for  carrying  it  in  good  order  into  the  field.  By 
little  and  little  the  master’s  powers  extended  themselves.  He 
became  first  an  artillerist,  and  then  the  trainer  of  artillerists 
AVhen  standing  armies  took  the  place  of  the  feudal  array,  and 
a  distinct  regiment  of  artillery  was  formed,  he  assumed  the 
command  of  it ;  till  by  and  by  all  the  more  scientific  branches 
of  the  service  were  put  under  his  control.  It  became  his  duty 
thenceforth  to  superintend  the  construction  of  projectiles,  .and 
the  fabrication  of  gunpowder,  which  of  course  he  was  enabled 
effectually  to  accomplish  only  with  the  aid  of  a  board.  We 
believe  that  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  that  the  Ordnance 
Office  received  the  constitution  which  still  belongs  to  it;  and 
we  are  deceived  if,  in  .almost  every  essential  point,  the  forms  of 
its  proceedings  be  not,  at  this  d.a}',  exactly  what  they  were  then. 
Particular  offices  have  indeed  arisen  since  and  disappeared.  AV e 
have  h.ad,  for  example,  and  lost,  and  recovered  again  our  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  the  Ordnance.  There  have  been  six,  then  four 
members  of  the  board,  besides  its  chief ;  we  believe  that  now 
there  are  three,  —  a  surveyor,  a  clerk,  and  a  controller,. — all  of 
them  heads  of  departments.  But  as  well  collectively  as  sepa¬ 
rately  these  functionaries  work  pretty  much  as  their  ])redecessors 
did  when  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  complained,  as  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  complained  after  him,  of  the  exceeding  inefficiency 
of  his  batteries. 

The  last  accession  made  to  the  influence  of  the  Board  of 
Ordnance,  and  not  the  least  important,  occurred  when  the 
barrack  department  ceased  to  be  independent.  This  change, 
which  was  in  some  measure  forced  upon  the  Duke  of  AVelling- 
ton’s  .administration,  threw  into  the  hands  of  the  Master-General 
complete  control  over  all  buildings  in  all  parts  of  the  empire 
which  are,  or  arc  proposed  to  be,  erected  for  the  use  of  the 
troops  and  the  accommodation  of  their  stores.  Of  his  own 
movement,  indeed,  the  Master-General  can  neither  build  up  nor 
pull  down.  He  is  in  theory  the  mere  executive  of  the  Com- 
mandcr-in-Chief’s  pleasure,  signified  through  the  Quartermaster- 
General.  But  without  his  concurrence  neither  can  a  stone  be 
cut  nor  a  foundation  dug ;  so  th.at  however  pressing  the  emer¬ 
gency  may  be,  there  is  no  power  anywhere  to  meet  it  except 
after  repeated  and  often  very  wayward  references  from  one 
department  of  the  state  to  another. 

In  a  word,  the  Board  of  Ordnance  has  grown  out  of  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  mere  storekeepers,  to  be  one  of  the  great  controlling 
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influences  in  the  military  affairs  of  this  country ;  which  can  per¬ 
form  no  separate  act  whatever,  but  without  whose  concurrence 
neither  army  nor  navy  can  be  supplied  with  cannon,  muskets, 
powder,  shot,  or  shells.  Indeed,  as  far  as  the  army  is  concerned 
the  absurdity  extends  farther.  The  right  hand  of  its  strength 
is  by  our  system  of  management  entirely  isolated ;  for  the  Master- 
General  alone  can  issue  orders  to  the  coq)s  of  artillery  and  engi¬ 
neers,  provide  for  their  equipment,  and  superintend  their  dis¬ 
cipline.  The  Commander-in- Chief  may  assemble  and  send  abroad, 
by  order  of  the  Crown,  communicated  to  him  through  the  colonial 
minister,  any  amount  of  infantry  or  cavalry ;  but  he  cannot  ship 
a  battery  or  a  company  of  sappers.  That  must  be  done  through 
the  Master-General;  while  the  Secretary-at-lVari)y  refusing  the 
funds  required  may,  if  he  please,  stop  the  whole  operation ; 
exactly  as-  his  wishes  in  regard  to  schools,  cha])els,  and  it  may  be 
the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  army  at  large, 
are  liable  to  be  impeded,  if  not  entirely  thwarted,  by  opposition 
from  the  Commander-in-Chief,  or  the  Master-General,  or  both. 
Nay,  more,  the  arming  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  not  less  than 
artillery,  depends  altogether  upon  the  Board  of  Ordnance.  A 
thousand  men  may  be  got  together  and  regimented,  but  not  a 
musket  c.an  be  removed  from  the  Tower  to  put  into  their  bands 
till  the  Master-General  shall  direct.  Indeetl  it  was  but  the  other 
day  that  a  draft  from  the  depot-battalion,  at  Winchester,  which 
had  received  orders  to  embark  at  Portsmouth  in  the  course 
of  a  week,  was  detained  considerably  beyond  the  stated  period, 
because  the  board,  in  the  hurry  of  other  business,  either  forgot  or 
neglected  to  give  directions  for  the  issue  to  the  men  of  Alinie 
rifles,  without  which  it  was  assumed  that  they  would  have  been 
useless  as  a  reinforcement  to  the  army  in  Turkey. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  anomalies  which  give 
its  peculiar  character  to  the  military  system  of  Great  Britain. 
You  may  have  men  and  materiel  in  abundance,  and  the  au¬ 
thorities  which  control  them,  though  distinct  in  themselves, 
may  so  bend  their  wills  to  a  common  object,  that  they  shall 
proiluce,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  perfect  unity  of  purpose. 
But  if  you  rely  for  your  means  of  sustenance  and  transport 
on  some  third  power  which  is  independent  of  both,  you  are  still 
at  the  mercy  of  accidents  which  may  j)rove  too  strong  for  you. 
Now  this  is  exactly  our  condition.  With  us  Infantry  and 
Cavalry  are  moved  by  the  Commander-in-Chief ;  guns,  gunners, 
engineers  and  sappers  by  the  Board  of  Ordnance  ;  but  food  to 
support  both  men  and  their  horses,  as  well  as  beasts  of  burthen 
to  carry  their  baggage  and  stores, — these  must  be  furnished  by 
the  commissariat,  and  the  commissariat  is  responsible  ouly  to 
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the  Lords  of  the  Trcasurj%  As  far  as  the  feeding  and  trans¬ 
port  of  an  army  is  concerned  therefore,  and  its  consequent 
ability  to  act,  almost  as  much  dci>ends  upon  the  judgment  of 
the  Commissary -General,  as  upon  the  will  or  genius  of  the  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  forces.  If  the  former  conceive  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  furnish,  or  that  he  would  be  censured  by  the  Home 
Government  if  he  did  furnish,  certain  supplies,  the  latter  may 
issue  fifty  orders  concerning  them,  but  they  will  not  be  obeyed. 
And  thus  an  important  operation  may  be  frustrated  or  an 
opportunity  lost,  which  the  course  of  a  long  campaign  shall 
never  again  produce.  So  also  it  is  in  a  great  measure,  as  re¬ 
gards  the  medical  staff  of  our  army,  and  its  medical  stores. 
These  being  furnished  directly  from  the  War-office,  are  supplied 
or  withheld,  according  as  may  seem  expedient  to  the  Secretary- 
at-War :  wdio  may  or  may  not  think  more  of  the  expense  than 
of  the  necessities  of  the  occasion,  and  cripple  the  war,  or  other¬ 
wise,  according  to  the  view  whicli  he  takes  of  one  of  its  most 
important  requirements. 

It  is  to  the  honour  of  the  individuals  among  whom  the  Crown 
has  thus  distributed  its  powers  that  they  seldom  if  ever  allow 
the  jealousies  of  office  to  interfere,  to  any  serious  extent  at  least, 
with  the  advancement  of  the  public  service.  In  times  of  peace 
we  have,  indeed,  known  one  office  become  a  little  impatient  with 
another,  and  inconveniences  more  or  less  serious  have  been 
the  consequence.  But  as  soon  as  war  makes  serious  demands 
uj)on  their  energies.  Treasury,  Colonial  Minister,  Sccretary- 
at-War,  Commandcr-in-Chicf,  and  ^Master-General,  think  only 
how  best  the  wants  of  the  occasion  may  be  supplied.  Still 
even  then,  as  there  arc  five  separate  heads  at  work,  and  as  esich 
naturally  enough  .applies  its  energies  to  the  business  to  which  it 
is  most  accustomed,  blunders  arc  not  un.apt  to  be  committed  in 
the  adaptation  of  many  means  to  one  end.  A  certain  number, 
for  example,  of  men,  of  horses,  and  of  guns  are  required  for 
foreign  service.  The  Comm,andcr-in-Chicf  hurries  on  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  his  portion  of  the  force ;  and  as  Infantry  and  Cavalry 
are  more  easily  got  together  than  Artillery,  they  are  shipped 
and  sent  away  bcf)re  either  guns  or  stores  .are  ready  to  go 
with  them.  Guns  and  military  stores,  however,  follow,  —  in 
driblets,  to  be  sure,  for  our  peace  establishment  is  miserable, — 
but  still  with  a  degree  of  speed  which  sets  riv.alry  on  the  part 
of  the  Commissariat  at  defiance.  And  so  all  the  fighting  part 
of  an  English  army  arrives  in  a  foreign  country  without  a  single 
beast  of  burthen  having  been  provided  for  it,  or  any  measures 
taken  for  the  formation  of  its  magazines.  Is  this  the  fault  of 
any  human  being?  Is  the  Commandcr-in-Chief  to  be  blamed 
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for  it,  or  the  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  or  the  Secre¬ 
tary -at-War,  or  the  Colonial  Minister,  or  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  ?  By  no  means.  They  have  one  and  all  done  their 
best.  But  they  have  not  accomplished  their  object  as  they 
wished,  for  this  obvious  reason,  that  it  is  physically  impossible 
for  so  many  different  departments  to  give  the  necessary  impulse 
at  the  same  moment  to  each  separate  part  of  a  machine  so  com¬ 
plicated  and  yet  so  homogeneous,  as  an  army. 

That  we  are  taking  no  prejudiced  view  of  the  subject  under 
discussion,  every  thoughtful  man,  who  has  watched  the  progress 
of  events  during  the  last  nine  eventful  months,  must,  we  should 
imagine,  be  convinced. 

In  January  of  the  present  year  the  hojK!  of  maintaining  peace 
in  EurojK}  waxed  faint.  In  February  it  was  considered  expe¬ 
dient  to  assemble  and  despatch  an  English  army  to  the  East. 
We  had  but  a  handful  of  troops  to  draw  upon,  yet,  thanks  to 
the  activity  of  the  authorities  at  the  Horse  Guards,  upwards  of 
twenty  thousand  infantry  and  cavalry  were  shipped  off  from 
England  and  Ireland  in  the  course  of  three  weeks.  No  doubt 
some  grave  errors  were  committed  in  organising  this  corps.  It 
was  mere  pedantry  to  fix  the  standard  of  field  battalions,  first  at 
800,  and  then  at  1000  men.  It  was  worse  than  pedantry — it 
was  a  military  blunder  —  to  raise  to  this  standard  battalions 
ordered  to  the  seat  of  war,  by  inviting  volunteers  from  other 
battalions,  which  had  been  set  apart  lor  home  or  colonial  service. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  we  doubt  whether  1000  or  even  800 
men  be  not  too  many  for  battalion  purposes,  in  the  presence  of 
an  enemy.  Ten  companies,  as  it  appears  to  us,  mustering  sixty 
effectives  each,  form  a  line  as  extensive  as  the  average  power  of 
men’s  voices  can  well  compass,  and,  secondly,  it  must  be  known 
to  all  who  have  taken  part  in  a  European  war,  that  for  picket 
and  other  out-post  duties,  where  it  is  never  desirable  to  separate 
the  men  of  a  company  from  their  officers,  sixty  firelocks  will 
more  frequently  be  found  convenient  than  80  or  100.  But 
however  this  may  be,  the  obvious  effect  of  the  volunteering 
system  is  to  disorganise,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  both  the 
regiments  which  give,  and  the  battalions  which  receive,  the 
volunteers.  Every  regiment  in  every  service,  and  especially  in 
ours,  has  its  own  system.  The  men  of  each  know  the  officers ; 
the  officers  know  the  men; — and,  so  long  as  they  serve  to¬ 
gether,  matters  go  on  smoothly.  But  as  soon  as  you  break  this 
tic,  you  do  more  to  introduce  ill  blood  into  corps  than  the 
inexperienced  in  such  matters  might  8Uj)pose.  Nor,  in  the 
present  instance,  did  the  mistake  occur  only  once.  Ilegiinents 
which  had  furnished  their  quota  of  volunteers,  and  were  settling 
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down  to  recruit  as  they  best  might,  received  sudden  orders  to 
follow  those  to  whom  they  had  given  their  best  men,  and  had 
no  other  resource  than  to  fill  up  their  own  skeleton  ranks  by 
accepting  volunteers  from  any  other  regiments  which  might  be 
willing  to  supply  them.  The  consequences  are  obvious  enough. 
In  Turkey  we.  have  at  this  moment  about  30,000  excellent  in¬ 
fantry,  somewhat  disjointed  perhaps  in  its  more  minute  portions, 
because  every  regiment  without  exception  has  received  a  greater 
or  smaller  influx  of  volunteers.  But  reserve  there  is  absolutely 
none.  The  few  separate  regiments  which  remain  in  England 
are  mere  skeletons,  rendered  such  either  by  service  in  India,  or 
by  the  line  of  policy  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  while 
the  depot-battalions,  which  are  to  feed  the  army  in  the  field, 
consist  exclusively  of  old  men  and  boys.  The  latter  will  go  out 
in  shoals,  as  their  officers  succeed  in  communicating  to  them 
the  rudiments  of  their  drill ;  but  it  will  be  rather  to  feed  the 
hospitals  than  to  supply  vacancies  in  the  ranks.  The  latter,  too 
few  already,  to  act  as  competent  instructors  to  the  recruits, 
will  become  daily  less  and  less  efficient  as  they  grow  older,  and 
die  out,  or  take  their  discharges. 

AVe  have  not  disguised  or  sought  to  explain  away  errors  like 
these,  because  they  admit  neither  of  explanation  nor  of  palliative. 
Tliey  are  such  as  the  great  Duke  would  not  have  tolerated 
under  any  circumstances  whatever,  and  of  which  the  eflects — 
if  the  war  last — will  surely  be  felt.  Yet  wc  believe  that  we 
can  account  for  them.  It  was  hoped  that  the  Czar  might  take 
fright  at  the  first  display  of  vigour  on  the  part  of  England  and 
France;  and  that  possibly  the  expedition  might  never  pass  be¬ 
yond  Malta,  its  first  stage  towards  Turkey.  And  so  with  a 
view  to  economy,  measures  wei’c  Jidopted  which  produced  in¬ 
deed  a  respectable  force,  but  which,  in  saving  the  outlay  that 
accompanies  an  accumulation  of  battalions  and  of  brigades,  dis¬ 
located  the  former,  and  left  the  latter  without  the  smallest 
prospect  of  adequate  support.  Still  there  was  the  force — a 
stout  infantry,  and  a  well  appointed,  though  numerically  weak 
cavalry.  But  what  then  ?  Guns,  gunners,  horses  for  the  train, 
waggons  to  carry  the  ammunition,  spring-carts  for  the  use  of 
the  sick  and  wounded,  a  bridge-equipment,  entrenching  tools, 
sappers,  miners,  engineers, — all  these,  in  due  proportions,  are 
necessary  to  render  an  army  eflectivc.  Where  were  they  ? 
Where  arc  many  of  them  still  ?  A  few  field  batteries  giving  an 
average,  we  believe,  of  about  one  gun  to  every  thousand  men, 
have  been  equipped.  They  followed  the  infantry  and  cavalry, 
and  rcjiched  their  destination  by  degrees ;  but  waggons,  spring- 
carts,  a  bridge-equipment,  the  army  has  not  yet  seen' — we 
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doubt  whether  it  is  ever  likely  to  see  some  of  them.  Nor, 
indeed,  all  things  considered,  is  this  much  to  be  regretted.  So 
completely  was  the  Commissariat  Department  left  behind,  in 
this  race  of  authority  against  authority,  that  the  physique  of  the 
force  could  for  many  a  day  attempt  nothing ;  first,  because  the 
materiel  wherewith  to  form  magazines  was  wanting,  and  next, 
because  if  it  had  been  abundant  on  the  sea-shore,  there  were  no 
means  of  transporting  it  a  day’s  march  into  the  interior.  We 
say  nothing  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  medical  staff  which  accom- 
])anicd  the  expedition  on  its  departure  from  this  country.  Its 
condition  was  ably  pointed  out  by  ISIr.  Guthrie  in  the  columns 
of  the  ‘  Times ;  ’  and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  with  his  usual  good 
sense  and  good  feeling,  lost  no  time  in  applying  the  remedy. 
But  suppose  there  had  been  no  Guthrie  to  write,  or  that  there 
had  presided  at  the  War  Office  some  pedantic  red-tapist,  such 
as  has  been  seen  there  and  elsewhere  within  the  memory  of 
man,  what  would  have  followed?  There  would  have  been 
great  affectation  of  scorn,  great  wincing  and  murmuring  under 
the  infliction  of  advice  offered  through  a  newspaper;  but  move¬ 
ment  to  correct  the  evils  exposed  there  would  have  been  none ; 
and  in  order  to  assert  the  infallibility  of  office,  the  British  army 
in  Turkey,  in  all  probability,  would  have  been  left  to  get  on  as 
well  as  it  could  without  a  sufficiency  either  of  doetors  or  of 
drugs. 

But  it  will  be  said,  that  as  far  as  regards  the  actual  condition 
of  the  force  in  Turkey,  the  English  contingent  to  the  allied 
army  is  at  least  in  as  good  condition  as  the  French.  We  do 
not  find  that  our  neighbours  were  one  whit  better  prepared 
to  move,  at  an  early  stage  in  the  campaign,  than  ourselves. 
And  if  the  proportion  of  artillery  and  cavalry  to  infantry  be 
greater  with  them  than  with  us,  that  is  the  mere  result  of  an 
arrangement  which  we  have  not  thought  it  necessary  or  expe¬ 
dient  to  adopt.  Perhaps  all  this  is  true :  and  our  readers  will 
greatly  mistake  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper,  if  they  believe 
that  it  is  written  with  a  view  either  to  flatter  the  troops  of  any 
other  nation,  or  wantonly  to  disparage  our  own.  But  let  us 
not  forget  that,  whereas  the  French  corps  in  Turkey  constitutes 
but  a  detachment  from  the  French  army,  our  five  divisions  of 
infantry  and  single  division  of  cavalry,  with  the  horse  artillery 
and  field  batteries  attached,  make  up,  absolutely,  the  whole  of 
the  land  force  which  we  have  disposable  for  active  operations. 
Surely,  then,  our  self-complacency  ought  to  derive  but  little 
solace  from  the  fact — if  fact  it  be  —  that  a  great  country  like 
this  is  able,  by  the  concentration  of  all  its  administrative  powers 
upon  one  object,  to  bring  40,000  men  into  the  field  only  not 
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less  effective  than  the  70,  or  80,000  which  our  neighbours 
spare  to  co-operate  with  us,  but  which  are  as  a  drop  of  water 
taken  from  the  sea  to  the  immense  mass  of  their  armed  and 
disciplined  population. 

We  believe,  that  considered  in  detail,  there  is  no  army  in 
Europe  eompaiable  to  our  own.  Our  men  are  larger,  stronger, 
more  robust,  than  those  of  any  other  nation.  Our  horses  are 
confessedly  the  finest  in  existence.  We  have  the  best  appointed 
and  best  fabricated  artillery,  and  our  new  muskets  are  unrivalled. 
The  dress  of  all  arms  may  be  inconvenient,  and  the  load  some¬ 
what  too  heavy ;  but  of  the  latter  grievance  we  suspect  that  too 
much  has  been  made,  and  the  former  will  shortly  be  removed. 
Among  our  officers,  also,  you  will  find  individuals  as  accomplished 
as  any  in  the  world,  and  our  discipline,  on  matters  of  duty, 
is  perfect.  As  to  our  Engineers  and  their  followers,  the 
Sappers  and  ^Miners,  we  verily  believe  that  there  is  nothing 
within  the  com])ass  of  huin.an  ingenuity  which  they  would  prove 
themselves  unable  to  accomplish.  In  bridge-equijmicnt  we  are 
indeed  defective,  but  it  is  a  defect  which  there  is  no  lack  of 
power  or  of  ingenuity  among  us  to  supply.  Taken  in  detail, 
therefore,  our  little  army  need  not  fear  competition,  except  as 
regards  numbers,  with  that  of  the  State  avowedly  the  most 
military  in  Europe.  Yet,  there  are  points,  and  those  of  the 
highest  importance,  too,  in  which  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that 
we  are  grievously  wanting.  We  have  heretofore  stood  in  need 
of  nothing  so  much  as  simplicity  in  the  general  administration 
of  army  matters.  Plans  proposed  by  one  dej)artment,  csjiecially 
if  they  implied  change,  were  sure  to  be  resisted  in  another,  and 
amid  the  strife  of  controversial  minutes,  there  was  no  power 
any  where  promptly  to  decide ;  for  CaT)incts  arc  not  easily 
induced  to  take  uj)  departmental  disputes,  and  to  make  a 
common  referee  of  the  Crown,  would  be  to  bring  it  into 
contempt.  What  we  have  heretofore  wanted,  the  present 
administration  seem  bracing  themselves  to  supply.  They  have 
given  us  a  Minister  of  War,  and  that  is  something.  He  is  a 
Member  of  the  Cabinet  —  his  functions  are  diverse  from  those 
of  the  Colonial  Secretary  —  he  is  to  have  his  own  office,  his 
own  establishment,  and  his  attention  is  to  be  devoted  exclusively 
to  military  business.  So  far  so  well.  But  is  the  arrangement 
intended  to  involve  no  change  in  other  quarters  —  no  amalgama¬ 
tion  or  absorption  of  those  checks  and  balances,  which,  how'ever 
useful  they  may  be  in  the  working  of  a  civil  constitution,  are, 
as  regards  the  pliability  of  an  armed  force,  grievous  hindrances? 
We  cannot  think  so;  indeed,  we  arc  persuaded  that  behind 
the  very  imperfect  arrangement  which  has  just  been  made. 
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others,  which  it  might  be  injudicious  to  develope  abruptly, 
lie  hidden.  For  to  create  a  War  Minister  without  conferring 
upon  him  plenary  powers,  —  in  other  words,  to  make  of  him  a 
mere  final  referee  from  the  various  independent  oflBces  which 
now  administer  in  detail  the  multifarious  concerns  of  the  army, — 
would  be  only  to  add  one  more  to  the  many  diflSculties  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  ready  transaction  of  public  business.  Let 
us  explain  ourselves. 

There  is  no  real  antagonism  between  any  of  the  operations 
which  contribute  to  secure  the  cflBciency  of  an  army.  If  you 
embody  men  you  must  have  barracks  in  which  to  lodge  them, 
and  your  barracks  require  a  certain  amount  of  furniture  and 
arrangement  —  your  men  must  be  fed,  clothed,  armed,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  —  your  cavalry  must  be  provided  with  horses,  and  horse 
equipments  —  your  artillery  with  guns  and  stores.  Upon  the 
whole  of  these  corps,  the  same  code  of  military  law  must  be 
binding,  and  discipline  must  be  maintained  among  them  by  the 
selfsame  process. 

In  like  manner  it  is  evident  to  common  sense  that  wherever 
there  are  fortresses  they  must  be  armed,  stored,  and  kept  in 
sufficient  repair.  Wherever  fortresses  seem  to  be  wanting,  they 
must  be  built.  Moreover,  to  provide  against  the  constant  drain 
which  is  made  both  upon  men  and  materiel,  even  in  peace,  a 
system  of  recruiting  the  former  must  be  organised,  and  arsenals 
established  and  kept  moderately  full,  from  which  to  supply  the 
latter.  Again,  the  accounts  of  this  great  military  concern  must 
be  kept.  The  men  require  their  pay  —  their  clothing  and 
rations  cost  money — building  is  expensive — repairs  are  not  exe¬ 
cuted  gratis  —  and  weapons  of  war,  ammunition,  and  accoutre¬ 
ments  are  costly  playthings.  The  nation  is  willing  enough  to 
advance  the  necessary  funds,  but  the  nation  must  be  satisfied 
that  they  are  rightly  expended  ;  and  to  the  House  of  Commons 
(which  is  supposed  to  represent  the  nation)  balance-sheets  must 
be  periodically  presented.  All  this  is  true ;  but  will  anybody 
pretend  to  affirm  that  in  order  to  accomplish  all  this  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  at  work  four  or  five  distinct  and  independent  sets 
of  functionaries,  with  as  many  heads  set  over  them ;  each  jealous 
of  interference  on  the  part  of  his  neighbour,  and  determined  by 
every  means  in  his  power  to  prevent  it.  Cannot  the  same 
authority  which  manages  the  distribution  of  pay  manage  the 
distribution  of  food  also?  Is  it  a  thing  impossible  that  the 
power  which  controls  the  discipline  should  be  able  to  arrange 
for  the  arming  of  the  force?  Is  the  difference  so  marked 
between  a  coatee  and  a  great  coat,  that  the  one  must  be  supplied 
by  one  department  of  the  state,  the  other  by  another?  And, 
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finally,  what  necessity  is  there  that  before  men  or  guns  shall 
leave  England,  still  another  department  must  be  consulted, 
which,  all  the  time  that  the  troops  occupy  quarters  at  home, 
seems,  for  every  practical  purpose,  to  ignore  their  existence  ? 

Nor  is  this  all.  No  army  can  be  said  to  be  complete  of  which 
one  part  is  not  in  tolerably  exact  proportion  to  all  the  rest.  To 
insure  the  efficiency  of  a  given  number  of  infantry  there  should 
be  a  given  number  of  batteries  of  foot  artillery.  To  render  a 
certain  amount  of  cavalry  useful,  a  certain  number  of  troops  of 
horse  artillery  must  work  with  them.  But  you  cannot  impro¬ 
vise  either  foot  or  horse  artillery,  and  therefore,  unless  your 
pence  establishment  be  well  balanced,  it  is  impossible,  when  a 
sudden  cry  of  war  is  raised,  that  you  can  be  prepared  to  send  a 
well  appointed  force  to  the  scene  of  action.  Now  it  is  here  that 
our  system  of  divided  control  and  responsibility  tells  especially 
against  us.  There  is  a  rivalry  between  the  War  Office,  as  it 
has  heretofore  existed,  and  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  which,  how¬ 
ever  natural  it  may  be,  impedes  the  public  service.  Each  is 
anxious  to  reduce  its  estimates  to  the  lowest  figure,  not,  wc  are 
afniid,  with  the  disinterested  view  of  serving  the  public  as 
economically  as  possible,  but  that  its  demands  may  be  con¬ 
trasted  favourably  with  those  of  its  rival.  Hence  the  endeavour 
mutually  to  shift  this  item  of  expenditure  and  that  from  its 
own  shoulders.  Hence,  too,  the  starving  of  one  branch  of  the 
same  service  in  order  to  feed  another  which  happens  to  be  more 
in  favour  with  the  heads  of  the  department.  The  Board  of 
Ordnance,  for  example,  has  long  been  aware  that  the  proportion 
of  field  artillery  to  the  infantry  and  cavalry  of  the  British  army 
at  home  was  quite  inadequate.  Yet  knowing  that  field  bat¬ 
teries  are  not  got  up  for  nothing,  that  horses  cost  a  great  deal 
to  purchase  and  to  keep,  and  that  harness  wears  out  in  the 
usage,  it  has  been  content  to  work  on  with  an  establishment, 
which,  now  that  the  occasion  has  arisen,  proves  quite  inade¬ 
quate.  Had  the  two  departments,  that  in  Pall  Mall  and  that 
at  the  Horse  Guards,  been  subject  to  the  same  general  control, 
is  it  to  be  believed  that  such  a  state  of  things  would  have  had 
existence  ? 

Again,  the  supply  of  food  and  forage  for  the  army  at  home 
takes  place  by  contract.  Butchers,  bakers,  grain  growers,  &c., 
agree  to  furnish  certain  quantities  of  meat,  bread,  corn,  hay, 
and  straw,  all  of  which  are  brought  to  the  barracks  and  re¬ 
ceived  over  by  the  quarter  masters,  or  barrack  masters,  as  the 
case  may  be.  So  also  when  troops  change  their  stations,  if 
railroads  be  available  they  are  of  course  made  use  of ;  if  other¬ 
wise,  country  waggons  or  carts  are  hired  to  carry  the  baggage, 
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and  the  men  march.  With  such  arrangements  in  force,  there  is 
no  need  for  a  commissariat  coros,  and  it  has  accordingly  no  ex¬ 
istence  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  But  the  system  cannot 
bo  acted  upon  in  Turkey,  or  Spain,  or  the  Netherlands ;  and 
hence,  when  a  British  army  is  suddenly  called  into  the  field,  the 
Treasury  is  compelled,  not  alone  to  supply  funds '  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  stores  and  means  of  transporting  them,  but  to  get  up  a 
commissariat  corps,  which  happens  at  this  moment  to  have 
among  its  chiefs  old  men  who  served  in  the  Peninsula,  but 
which,  had  the  necessity  been  deferred  but  a  few  years  longer, 
must  have  been,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  rank,  absolutely 
without  experience.  We  say  nothing  of  a  bridge  train,  of  the 
apparent  wisdom  of  having  a  certain  number  of  ships-of-war 
told  off  for  transport  service,  when  necessary, — of  boats,  stages, 
and  other  appliances,  for  the  prompt  and  convenient  landing  of 
troops, — or  any  other  of  the  arrangements  which,  for  the  due 
efficiency  of  such  an  army  as  ours,  would  appear  to  be  indis¬ 
pensable,  but  which  our  Government  seems  never  to  think 
about  till  the  moment  for  bringing  them  into  play  overtakes  it. 
All  these  points  have  heretofore  been  neglected ;  all  the  others, 
of  which  we  have  spoken  elsewhere,  have  been  most  inade¬ 
quately  attended  to,  simply  because  the  nation  has  had  no  re¬ 
sponsible  head  to  its  army,  but  has  muddled  on  upon  a  prin¬ 
ciple — if  such  it  can  be  called — which  might  have  answered 
so  long  as  the  sovereign  really  commanded  his  own  troops,  but 
which  is  both  costly  and  inconvenient  in  an  age  when  the  true 
science  of  government  is  understood,  and  the  people  require 
that  the  sums  which  they  advance  in  the  way  of  taxes  shall  be 
laid  out  strictly  for  the  nation’s  l)enefit  and  the  honour  of  the 
Crown. 

And  now  comes  the  question,  wffiat  would  we  desire  the  War 
Minister  to  be  ?  The  answer  is  obvious.  He  must  be  a 
Secretary  of  State,  and  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  but  we 
do  not  think  that  he  ought,  of  necessity,  to  be  a  soldier. 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  in  a  speech  explanatory  of  the  part 
which  he  has  taken  in  army  reform,  very  ably,  and,  in  our 
opinion,  satisfactorily,  showed  that  this  would  be  an  error. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  it  does  not  always  follow  that  a 
good  soldier  is  a  wise  politician ;  and  next,  were  the  contrary 
the  case,  by  keeping  this  particular  office  open  for  soldiers  ex¬ 
clusively,  the  power  of  choice  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign 
would  be  too  much  limited.  But,  whether  soldier  or  civilian, 
the  authority  of  the  War  Minister  over  all  matters  connected 
with  the  army — its  maintenance  and  disposition — ought  to  be 
supreme.  In  this  case  it  will  follow,  that  except  so  far  as  they 
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may  be  regarded  as  receivers  of  the  money  voted  for  military 
purposes,  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  must  cease  to  have  any 
connexion  with  military  expenditure.  The  Secretary-at-War, 
likewise,  will  merge  in  one  Under  Secretary ;  the  Master-General 
of  the  Ordnance  in  another ;  and  the  work  of  the  entire  machine 
be  carried  on  by  departments,  if  you  will ;  but  the  whole  of 
them  as  completely  subordinate  to  the  Minister  of  War  as  the 
several  departments  in  each  separate  office  are  at  this  moment 
subordinate  to  their  respective  chiefs. 

But  what  of  the  general  commanding  ?  Is  he  also  to  be 
subordinate  to  the  Minister  of  War,  the  latter  being  a  civilian, 
or  are  we  still  to  have  two  independent  —  and  it  may  be  an¬ 
tagonistic —  authorities  in  connexion  with  the  army?  We 
conceive  that  as  far  as  the  maintenance  of  discipline  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  Commander-in-Chief  must,  under  every  arrangement, 
be  supreme ;  in  all  other  respects  he  ought  to  take  his  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  War  Minister.  And  here  we  would  get  rid  at 
once  of  the  anomaly  which  keeps  artillery  and  engineers  apart 
from  other  branches  of  the  service.  As  soldiers  they  should 
henceforth  be  governed  by  the  military  chief  of  the  entire  army. 
Of  their  equipments  the  Ordnance  branch  of  the  War  Office,  or 
a  particular  section  of  it,  may  take  charge.  But  this  branch, 
like  all  others,  including  the  sections  for  public  buildings,  for 
the  purchase  or  fabrication  of  arms  and  ammunition,  for  the 
clothing,  the  feeding,  and  the  payment,  as  well  of  the  line  as  of 
the  artillery  and  engineers,  should  receive  its  instructions  from 
the  Minister  at  the  head  of  the  War  Department,  who,  in  his 
turn,  ought  to  be  responsible,  like  every  other  servant  of  the 
Crown,  to  Parliament.  Were  these  changes  brought  about, 
not  only  would  there  be  a  considerable  saving  to  the  public, 
but  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  institutions  which  the 
public  supports  and  pays  would  be  put  upon  a  footing  of  far 
greater  efficiency.  The  Minister  of  War  would  be  without  any 
inducement  to  save  upon  one  branch  of  the  service,  in  order  to 
lay  out  the  more  upon  another.  His  estimate  would  be  a  single 
estimate.  It  would  be  divided,  of  course,  into  jmragraphs,  as 
all  estimates  must  be,  but  it  would  come  before  the  House  of 
Commons  as  a  whole ;  and  the  country  would,  in  consequence, 
receive  the  best  guarantee  that  could  he  given,  that  in  all  its 
branches  the  force  w'hich  it  consented  to  keep  on  foot  was 
complete,  and  that  useful  projects,  and  those  alone,  were  likely 
to  be  fostered  and  carried  into  effect. 

We  entertmn  no  doubt  that  sooner  or  later  matters  will  reach 
this  point.  There  may  be,  there  doubtless  will  be,  a  great  deal 
of  resistance  in  various  quarters.  Many  interests  are  con- 
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nected  with  the  preservation  of  the  existing  multiplication  of 
offices,  and  division  of  powers.  But  the  course  of  army 
reform,  though  it  may  be  slow,  is  sure.  There  is  ample  room 
and  verge  enough  for  the  exertions  of  such  as  have  the  good 
of  the  service  really  at  heart;  and  though  considerable  tact 
may  be  necessary  to  bring  many  minds  to  one  conclusion,  still, 
looking  to  the  present  constitution  of  the  War  Office  and  the 
Horse  Guards,  we  see  no  reason  to  be  fearful  of  the  issue. 
Under  the  management  of  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  great  things 
have  been  done  already,  and  greater  are  promised. 

And  here  we  must  be  allowed  to  notice,  with  unmixed  appro¬ 
bation,  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  who  recently  met  ‘  to 

*  inquire  into  the  several  modes  of  promotion  and  retirement 

*  heretofore  authorised  in  the  army,  and  to  report  what  changes 

*  it  may  be  expedient  and  practicable  to  make  in  the  present 

*  system,  with  a  view  to  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  service.’ 
It  is  one  of  the  best  expressed,  and  most  sensible  public  papers 
which  we  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  peruse  ;  and  it  is  as  con¬ 
cise  as  it  is  able.  need  not  enter  at  length  either  into  the 
nature  of  the  evil  which  it  points  out,  or  the  remedies  which  are 
suggested  by  it.  The  former  may  be  thus  generally  described, — 
that  through  the  absence  of  sufficient  inducements  to  retire, 
promotion,  after  a  while,  in  the  British  army  virtually  ceases ; 
that  to  attain  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  a  man,  unless 
peculiarly  favoured  by  fortune,  must  have  reached  the  age  of 
forty-five  at  the  least,  and  that  the  most  lucky  can  scarcely 
expect  to  become  general  officers  under  sixty.  The  tables  given 
in  the  Report  clearly  prove  this.  It  is  there  shown  that  out  of 
182  lieutenant-colonels  now  in  active  employment,  only  38  are 
under  40  years  of  age ;  that  45  are  between  40  and  45  ;  and 
that  the  ages  of  the  remainder  range  from  45  to  65.  In  like 
manner  it  appears  that  the  general  brevet  of  1851  raised  to  the 
rank  of  major-general  only  one  officer  under  50,  whereas  ten 
were  between  50  and  55  ;  20  between  55  and  60 ;  13  between 
60  and  65;  7  between  65  and  70;  and  above  70,  3.  There 
needs  no  reasoning  to  prove  that  under  such  a  system  as  this, 
perfect  efficiency  in  the  best  disciplined  array  in  the  world  is 
unattainable.  Few  men  retain  sufficient  bodily  vigour  for  com¬ 
mand  in  the  field  after  fifty.  Indeed,  it  was  a  maxim  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Wellington  that  at  forty-five,  or  thereabouts,  a 
general  should  think  about  striking  work.  What,  then,  can  be 
expected  of  elderly  gentlemen  who  have  either  passed,  or  are 
fast  approaching,  their  grand  climacteric  ?  and  yet  we  believe 
that,  with  the  exception  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  there  is  not  a  single  general  of  division  present  with 
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the  army  of  Turkey  but  may  be  Included  under  one  or  other  of 
these  categories. 

The  measures  recommended  by  the  commission  for  rectifying 
this  evil  have  our  entire  approval.  If  there  be  a  fault  observ¬ 
able  in  them,  it  is  that  they  do  not  go  far  enough ;  but  for  this  a 
not  unnatural  fear  of  making  too  great  a  demand  upon  the 
liberality  of  Parliament  may  account.  It  is  suggested,  that 
from  this  time  forth  general  brevets  sliall  cease ;  that  after 
attaining  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  no  officer  shall  advance 
in  his  profession,  unless  he  shall  have  been  for  three  years  either 
in  command  of  a  battalion,  or  employed  on  the  staff  in  such  a 
capacity  as  is  considered  equivalent  to  the  command  of  a  bat¬ 
talion  ;  that  all  lieutenant-colonels  so  qualified  shall,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  become  colonels  at  the  end  of  three  years  :  that  from 
among  these  colonels  the  Crown  shall  select  such  for  brigade 
employment  as  may  be  considered  best  qualified ;  and  that  at  the 
end  of  five  years  brigadiers  so  employed  shall,  if  they  prove 
themselves  worthy,  become  major-generals.  But  forasmuch  as 
the  list  of  general  officers  is  not  to  be  swelled  as  it  used  to  be  of 
old,  a  certain  complement  is  advised  to  be  settled,  in  order  to 
reach  which,  only  one  promotion  by  seniority  for  every  three 
vacancies  that  occur  during  the  process  of  decadence  must  take 
place.  Meanwhile,  however,  as  well  as  after  the  limit  is  reached, 
oflScers  who  greatly  distinguish  themselves  in  active  service, 
shall  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general  on  the 
instant;  but  they  must  be  considered  as  supernumeraries 
till  way  is  made  for  them  by  the  death  or  retirement  of  their 
seniors.  Moreover,  a  considerable  increase  of  the  full-pay 
retired  list  is  recommended,  while  the  good-service  pensions 
heretofore  granted  to  half-pay  oflBcers  are  withdrawn.  Finally, 
with  a  view  to  stimulate  a  more  rapid  sale  of  commissions,  it 
is  suggested  that  the  name  of  every  gentleman  who  sells  out  as 
a  field  officer  shall  be  retained  in  italics,  as  the  names  of  retired 
colonels  are  now  retained  in  the  ‘  Army  List.’  It  is  expected, 
that  by  these  means,  many  officers  who  at  this  moment  over¬ 
load  the  half-pay  list,  will  be  induced  to  sell  out ;  while,  of 
those  actually  serving,  such  as  see  little  or  no  prospect  of  earn¬ 
ing  a  title  to  high  promotion,  will  probably  accept  the  full-pay 
pension,  with  an  additional  step  of  rank,  and  retire.  For  it  is 
further  hinted  that  some  standard  of  age  ought  to  be  fixed, 
after  reaching  which  an  officer  is  to  become  superannuated ; 
that  he,  for  example,  who  is  still  a  lieutenant- colonel  at  fifty 
should  retire  upon  full  pay,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  that  a 
proportionate  scale  may  be  settled,  according  to  which  both  cap- 
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tains  and  subalterns  are  to  be  regarded  as  having  earned  the 
right  to  honourable  retirement. 

There  are  many  other  suggestions  and  recommendations  in 
this  Report  which  we  need  not  stop  to  particularise, —  such  as  that 
officera  noticed  for  their  gallantry  in  the  field  shall  receive  at 
once  a  step  of  promotion,  which  must  be  brevet-rank  only  till 
an  opportunity  offers  of  appointing  them  to  regiments.  All, 
however,  are  marked  by  the  same  consideration  for  the  public 
good  which  distinguishes  the  more  salient  facts  on  which  we 
have  dwelt.  And  they  have  all  been  attacked,  as,  indeed,  was 
to  be  expected,  on  the  ground  that  they  open  a  wide  door  to 
favouritism  and  political  influence.  But  this  is  a  contingent  evil, 
against  which  there  is  no  guarding.  We  believe,  however,  that 
the  time  is  gone  by  when  either  personal  favouritism  or  political 
influence  can  be  carried  in  this  country  to  excess.  And  it  is 
surely  better  that  a  few  cases  of  injustice  should  occur  than 
that  the  whole  army  should  be  paralysed  by  a  rigid  adherence 
to  the  rule  of  seniority.  Besides,  are  we  not  exposed,  under 
the  existing  system,  to  the  same  risk?  We  do  not  find  that 
general  officers  are  chosen  for  Colonial  or  Indian  commands  by 
reference  to  their  standing  in  the  army.  And  surely  it  is  quite 
as  unfair  to  pass  over  a  senior  in  the  distribntion  of  places  where 
wealth  and  distinctions  are  to  be  pleasantly  earned,  as  it  will  be 
to  select  a  junior  for  command  under  circumstances  which  must 
tax  too  much  the  energies  both  of  mind  and  body,  for  an  old 
man  to  desire  the  preference. 

Here,  then,  a  beginning  is  made  in  the  work  of  useful  change. 
The  country  has  so  far  got  rid  of  old  prejudices,  that  it  is  able  to 
contemplate  with  equanimity  the  creation  of  a  Minister  of  War, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  selection,  grounded  on 
personal  merit,  for  promotion  in  the  army.  Another  important 
innovation  was  hinted  at  by  the  Secretary-at-War  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Session,  and  the  House  of  Commons  received  his 
proposal  with  so  much  favour,  that  the  money  asked  for  in  order 
to  carry  it  into  effect  was  granted  by  acclamation.  We  allude 
to  some  plan  for  the  proper  examination  of  candidates  for  com¬ 
missions  in  the  army,  and  for  the  encouragement  among  officers, 
after  they  join  their  regiments  or  depots,  of  habits  of  study  and 
self-discipline.  And  surely,  after  such  exhibitions  as  have 
recently  occurred  in  the  46th  regiment,  there  is  no  thinking 
man  but  will  acknowledge  that  the  latter  of  these  arrangements 
is  at  least  as  necessary  as  the  former.  For  though  there  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  war  at  this  moment,  and  though  officers  employed  in 
the  field  find  something  else  to  engage  their  attention  than  wine 
and  women,  and  play, — still  war  is  a  condition  of  human  society 
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which  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  become  chronic ;  and,  as 
often  as  it  does  occur,  it  is  best  carried  on  by  gentlemen,  who  go 
to  it  instructed  in  the  theory  of  a  very  scientific  profession. 
But  is  such  our  condition?  By  no  means.  We  have  else¬ 
where  spoken  in  terms  of  just  admiration  of  the  physical 
strength,  the  courage,  the  discipline  and  equipment  of  our 
soldiers.  We  entertain  no  doubt,  that  as  often  as  they  come 
into  collision  with  the  enemy,  they  will  behave,  as  their  fathers 
did  before  them,  nobly.  But  this  conviction  is  far  from  shaking 
our  belief  that  the  officers  of  the  British  army  are,  as  a  body, 
in  respect  of  professional  accomplishments  below  the  mark, 
which  it  is  desirable  and  practicable  for  them  to  attain.  Are 
we  to  be  told,  because  the  pluck  of  the  English  soldiers, 
and  the  constitutional  bull-dog  courage  of  their  leaders,  suffice 
to  bear  down  opposition  in  the  fight,  that  therefore  it  is 
unnecessary  to  superadd  to  these  qualities  the  general  in¬ 
formation  which  makes  a  man  fourfold  a  man, — the  science 
which  can  devise,  and  the  skill  which  can  apply,  sudden  reme¬ 
dies  to  sudden  mishaps,  — the  ingenuity  which  apprehends  at 
once  how  unlooked-for  obstacles  are  to  be  surmounted, — the 
knowledge  which  suggests  the  suitable  defences  against  an  un¬ 
expected  danger?  Surely  they  reason  upon  very  untenable 
grounds  who,  looking  at  the  subject  through  the  narrowest 
medium  of  professional  considerations,  can  hold  such  language 
as  this !  For  as  there  is  no  antagonism  between  courage  and 
science,  the  scientific  soldier  must  be  —  quoad  his  science — a 
better  man  than  his  untutored  comrade  in  a  campaign.  Whereas, 
if  we  get  out  of  these  trammels,  and  recollect  that  the  routine 
of  a  British  officer’s  duties  carries  him,  in  peace  as  well  as  in 
war,  to  every  climate  under  the  sun,  surely  it  indicates  a  lament¬ 
able  deficiency  of  intellect  to  argue,  that  because  once  or  twice 
in  his  lifetime  a  man’s  physical  courage  may  be  of  more  worth 
than  any  other  quality,  therefore  it  is  unnecessary  to  inspire  him 
with  a  love  of  such  pursuits  as  elevate  his  nature,  and  thereby 
induce  him  to  become  the  champion  of  moral  and  intellectual 
improvement,  as  well  as  of  his  country’s  honour  in  the  field  of 
battle.  But  why  argue  this  point  any  farther?  Whatever 
opinions  may  be  entertained  by  elderly  gentlemen,  who,  hav¬ 
ing  grown  grey  in  their  own  ignorance,  are  unwilling  to  see 
younger  men  better  informed  than  themselves, — whatever  aver¬ 
sion  to  study  may  exist  among  young  men  who  embraced  the 
army  as  a  profession,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  promised  to 
insure  to  them  an  exemption  from  all  exercise  of  the  mind, — the 
country  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  Her  Majesty  has  a 
light  to  look  for  intelligence  and  high  moral  feeling,  as  well  as 
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for  valour,  in  her  officers ;  and  that  her  uniform  shall  no  more  be 
worn  by  Greers,  Perrys,  and  O’Tooles,  of  whom,  somewhat 
modified,  perhaps,  there  are,  we  are  afrmd,  too  many  in  other 
regiments  than  the  46th  of  the  line. 

Up  to  the  year  1847,  the  arrangements  in  force  for  supplying 
the  British  army  with  officers,  were  such  as  the  most  determined 
supporters  of  a  policy  of  obstruction  found  themselves  unable  to 
defend.  With  the  exception  of  the  corps  of  artillery  and  engi¬ 
neers,  the  whole  trained  force  of  the  country  might  have  been 
commanded,  for  ought  there  was  in  the  system  to  prevent  it,  by 
imbeciles.  When  a  young  man  desired  to  get  a  commission, 
his  father,  or  guardian,  or  patron,  applied  to  have  his  name  put 
down  on  the  Commander-in-chiefs  list,  and,  provided  sufficient 
influence  were  brought  to  bear,  he  was  in  due  time  gazetted  to 
a  regiment  of  the  guards  or  of  the  line  —  by  purchase  or  other¬ 
wise.  No  inconvenient  questions  were  asked  as  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  his  body,  or  the  state  of  his  mind.  He  might  be  deaf, 
halt,  deformed,  of  imperfect  utterance.  His  knowledge  might 
extend  no  further  than  to  the  points  of  a  horse,  the  dressing 
of  a  fly,  or  the  art  of  killing  a  partridge.  So  long  as  there  was 
some  one  to  plead  for  him,  whose  claims  depended  upon  rank, 
wealth,  or  it  might  be  professional  service,  the  young  man  was 
made  sure  of  his  appointment,  and  joined  his  regiment  some¬ 
times  unable  to  fill  up  a  common  guard  report,  or  stand  the 
fatigue  of  an  ordinary  field  day.  No  doubt  we  had  then,  as 
we  have  still,  the  Military  College  at  Sandhurst,  with  its  junior 
department  for  cadets,  and  its  senior  for  full-grown  officers. 
But  whatever  benefit  the  army  might  derive  from  the  latter, 
the  former  served  it  only  thus  far,  —  that  out  of  perhaps  three 
or  four  hundred  fresh  appointments,  there  might  perhaps  be 
produced  every  year,  nine  young  gentlemen,  who  had  received 
an  education  reasonably  liberal,  and  were  at  all  events  pro¬ 
nounced  qualified,  after  examination,  to  serve  the  Crown.  And 
here  all  study,  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  term,  came  to 
an  end  with  both  classes.  There  were  no  more  books  to  be 
read,  no  more  examinations  to  be  encountered.  Provided  they 
scrambled  through  their  drill,  they  were  all  alike  eligible  for 
promotion,  and  won  their  way,  by  dint  of  money  and  interest,  to 
high  or  to  humble  rank,  as  the  wheel  of  fortune  might  deter¬ 
mine. 

The  system  was  one  which  could  not  bear  the  light,  and 
though  it  worked  on  without  any  very  grievous  misfortune  to 
the  country,  the  light  was  no  sooner  let  in  upon  it  than  it  fell 
to  pieces.  It  received  the  finishing  blow  when  the  plans  now 
act^  upon  for  the  education  of  non-commissioned  officers  and 
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private  Boldiere  came  into  force.  But  the  remedies  proposed  in 
1847  proved  wholly  inadequate,  and  to  all  practical  purposes 
we  are  at  this  moment  pretty  much  where  we  were  ten  years 
ago.  Indeed  the  succession  of  general  orders  which  issued 
from  the  Horse  Guards,  with  their  minute  references  to  books, 
and  portions  of  books  to  be  got  up,  produced  a  sort  of  melan¬ 
choly  titter  wherever  they  were  read.  And  of  the  Sandhurst 
examinations  we  have  heard  only  one  opinion  expressed — that 
they  are  worse  than  useless. 

It  would  be  invidious,  and  it  is  not  necessary,  to  explain 
whence  all  this  comes.  The  author  of  a  catechism  of  history  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  accept  of  any  answers  to  his  historical 
questions  which  do  not  correspond  with  his  own  recorded  sen¬ 
timents; —  while  to  satisfy  the  compiler  of  a  work  on  arithmetic 
or  algci)ra,  there  is  clearly  no  course  so  obvious  as  to  come 
before  him  with  his  own  demonstrations  fermenting  in  our 
brains.  Accordingly  the  order  no  sooner  went  forth,  that  the 
future  candidates  for  commissions  were  to  be  examined,  than  a 
host  of  cramming  establishments  sprang  up  in  every  part  of 
the  kingdom.  The  books  recommended  by  the  Sandhurst  ex¬ 
aminers  became  text-books  there ;  and  a  three  months’  course 
in  seminaries,  where  moral  discipline  was  not  so  much  as  at¬ 
tempted,  sufficed  to  fit  all  but  the  most  incorrigible  of  dunces 
for  the  ordeal  that  awaited  them. 

The  single  purpose  of  preliminary  examinations  for  public 
employment,  civil  or  military,  is  or  ought  to  be  this; — that 
competent  judges  shall  be  satisfied  that  candidates  are  possessed 
of  such  an  amount  of  general  intelligence  and  ability,  as  shall 
qualify  them  for  the  right  discharge  of  the  duties  which  it  is 
proposed  to  assign  to  them.  Now  the  ordinary  duties  of  subal¬ 
tern  officers  in  our  and  in  every  army,  are  exceedingly  simple  ; 
and  were  men  to  continue  subalterns  all  their  days,  the  degree 
of  mental  culture  necessary  to  fit  them  for  that  calling  might 
be  as  minute  as  you  please.  But  seeing  that  young  men  enter 
the  army  with  a  view  to  rise  to  stations  of  responsibility  therein, 
the  Government  is  justified  in  requiring  that  they  shall  not  begin 
their  career  in  a  state  of  absolute  ignorance.  J  udicious  exami¬ 
ners,  however,  will  look  quite  as  much  to  the  innate  capabili¬ 
ties  of  candidates  as  to  their  actual  attainments.  You  do  not 
want  an  Admirable  Crichton  in  every  cornet  and  ensign ;  but 
you  do  want  to  be  satisfied,  that  the  aspirant  for  military  honours 
has  received  the  education  of  a  gentleman,  and  acquired  in  so 
doing,  tastes  and  habits  which  shall  induce  him  to  improve,  and 
not  to  waste,  the  many  leisure  hours  which  a  military  life  places 
at  his  disposal.  It  matters  very  little,  therefore,  whether  a  lad 
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of  seventeen  or  eighteen  is  acquainted  with  Vauban’s  system 
or  not ;  it  is  a  point  of  secondary  importance,  that  he  shall  be 
able  to  give  the  exact  date  of  the  battle  of  Plataea,  or  the 
exact  position  of  the  lake  of  Moeris.  Nay,  we  should  scarcely 
reject  him  if,  in  writing  his  own  language,  he  were  to  misspell  a 
word  or  two,  provided  he  showed  that  he  was  conversant  with 
other  languages,  and  appeared  master  of  his  subject.  But  the 
boy,  who  without  fail  poured  forth  names  and  dates,  and  did 
not  know  what  to  do  with  them  after  he  had  got  them  into 
their  right  places — that  youth  we  should  certainly  advise  to 
seek  out  some  other  walk  of  life  than  n  profession,  which  as  it 
offers,  indirectly  at  least,  a  wide  scope  for  the  exercise  of  talent 
of  every  kind,  so  it  ought  not  to  be  embraced  except  by  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  are  possessed  of  some  talent,  and  are  willing  and 
anxious  to  make  use  of  it. 

If  we  understood  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  aright,  the  views 
which  we  have  here  taken  of  the  purposes  of  a  preliminary 
examination  for  commissions  are  in  perfect  unison  with  his 
own.  We  are  glad  also  to  observe,  that  he  looks  to  other 
preparations  and  other  examinations,  than  those  which  are  to 
qualify  young  men  for  their  first  step  on  the  ladder.  His  idea 
of  district  military  schools  is  excellent,  and  what  is  more,  we 
believe  that  if  fully  and  fairly  developed,  it  will  become  popular 
both  with  the  army  and  with  the  nation.  But  great  care  will 
be  necessary  as  well  in  the  adjustment  of  the  several  parts  of 
the  machine  as  in  the  selection  of  fit  persons  through  whom  to 
work  it.  Let  us  see  how  far  it  may  be  possible  to  sketch  out  a 
plan,  which,  subject  to  as  many  modifications  as  the  temper  of 
the  times  may  render  necessary,  shall  yet,  upon  the  whole,  serve 
as  a  model  from  which  to  copy. 

When  you  speak  to  military  men  about  the  advantages  to 
themselves  of  study,  the  answer  which  you  receive  is  in  every 
case  the  same.  ‘  Where  are  these  advantages  ?  Now  and  then 
‘  an  officer  does  study.  By  your  own  admission  we  have  among 

*  us  some  of  the  most  accomplished  men  in  the  country  ;  yet  we 
‘  cannot  see  that  any  good  comes  to  them  from  their  accomplish- 

*  ments.  Indeed,  success  in  the  senior  department  at  Sandhurst 

*  itself — to  which  we  have  all,  at  one  time,  been  taught  to 
‘  look — brings  with  it  no  reward.  Examine  the  list  of  offi- 
‘  cers  at  this  moment  employed  on  the  staff,  and  you  will 

*  find  that  a  far  larger  proportion  are  men  without  than  with 

*  certificates  of  merit.  And  as  to  regimental  promotion,  so  long 

*  as  he  can  get  through  his  routine  work,  and  has  money  where- 

*  with  to  purchase,  the  most  illiterate  blockhead  must  keep 

*  the  lead,  provided  he  ouce  gets  it.’  We  are  sorry  to  say 
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that  there  is  no  rebutting  a  single  assertion  in  this  argument. 
It  is  true  to  the  letter ;  and  it  is  not  less  true,  however  much  to 
be  lamented,  that  the  number  of  young  men  who,  in  any  walk 
of  life,  can  be  persuaded  to  devote  themselves  to  study  for  its 
own  sake,  is  very  small.  Mr.  Herbert’s  plans,  therefore,  if  they 
are  to  effect  any  practical  benefit  to  the  service,  must  be  so 
worked  out  as  to  produce  a  change  in  these  respects.  If  he 
really  desire  (and  we  are  confident  that  he  does  desire)  to 
raise  the  intellectual  tone  of  the  profession,  he  must,  as  well 
by  holding  out  a  prospect  of  advancement  to  the  studious, 
as  by  throwing  impediments  in  the  way  of  the  idle,  stimulate 
the  younger  officers  of  the  army  to  improve  themselves.  And 
we  believe  that  it  is  quite  in  his  power  to  do  so. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done,  in  our  estimation,  is  to  select  a 
competent  number  of  persons  who  should,  by  appointment 
from  the  Crown,  become  a  Board  of  Military  Education. 
On  this  board  ought  to  devolve  the  duty  of  examining  all 
candidates  for  first  commissions,  and  of  generally  superin¬ 
tending  and  keeping  fully  in  work  the  District  Military 
Schools  which  it  is  proposed  to  establish.  Examinations 
for  first  commissions  cannot  be  conducted  otherwise  than  face 
to  face.  There  is  a  good  deal  in  manner  and  expression,  to 
which  judicious  examiners  give  much  weight;  and  for  nervous¬ 
ness  they  must  be  greatly  wanting  in  fitness  for  their  office,  if 
they  do  not  know  when  to  make  allowance.  But,  after  all,  as 
this  first  examination  ought  to  deal  rather  with  generalities  than 
with  nunute  details,  there  can  be  nothing  in  them  from  which 
a  well-educated  youth  need  shrink,  seeing  that  he  will  have 
officers  and  gentlemen  to  deal  with  in  his  hour  of  trial. 
And  here  the  parents  of  candidates  ought  to  be  made  aware, 
that  not  only  will  cramming  avail  their  children  nothing, 
but  that  it  will  tell  against  them.  The  youth’s  mind — not 
his  acquaintance  with  a  limited  number  of  facts — is  to  be 
analysed ;  so  that  a  boy  whose  education  has  for  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years  been  neglected,  will  have  no  chance  whatever, 
after  a  few  months’  manipulation  under  a  crammer,  of  scrambling 
through.  For  text-books  there  will  be  none.  And  as  to  sub¬ 
jects,  these  will  comprise,  more  or  less,  every  matter,  to  which 
the  attention  of  the  sons  of  English  gentlemen  is  or  ought  to  be 
turned  at  school.  If  one  lad’s  forte  for  example,  be  classics, 
that  of  another  mathematics,  if  a  third  be  well  versed  in 
modem  languages,  a  fourth,  in  a  marked  degree,  conversant 
with  geography,  they  will  all  equally  pass,  so  long  as  they 
satisfy  the  examiners  that  there  is  stuff  and  disposition  in 
them  for  better  things.  In  one  respect  only  we  hope  that 
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the  examiners  may  always  prove  firm.  Each  youth  must 
produce  a  certificate  from  the  clergyman  whose  ministrations  he 
has  attended,  that  his  moral  character  is  without  reproach ;  and 
they  must  all  show  that  they  are  acquainted  with  the  great 
Scriptural  truths,  about  which  the  different  sections  of  Christians 
are  j^eed. 

Having  made  choice  of  the  Chairman  and  Members  of  this 
Board,  and  had  their  choice  confirmed  by  the  Crown,  it  will 
become  the  next  duty  of  the  Secretary-at-War  and  Commander- 
in-Chief  to  select  and  recommend  to  Her  Majesty  as  many 
officers  of  instruction  as  it  may  be  proposed  to  distribute 
throughout  the  empire.  When  the  machine  is  complete,  there 
will  of  course  be  one  or  two  such  officers  attached  to  the 
Staff  of  every  military  district ;  though  probably,  in  the  first 
instance,  it  will  be  considered  sufficient  to  plant  one  in  each  of 
the  home  commands.  It  will  be  well  to  choose  as  the  place  of 
his  residence,  not  the  head-quarters  of  the  command,  but  some 
quiet  village  or  small  town  a  little  way  removed  from  it.  A 
barrack,  if  such  can  be  found,  distant  a  few  miles  from  a  post- 
office,  would  be  the  best;  for  besides  that  the  proximity  of  a 
large  garrison  and  staff  could  not  fail  of  throwing  temptations  to 
idleness  in  the  way  of  the  students,  it  is  desirable  to  collect  them 
where  accommodation,  sufficient  but  not  too  luxurious,  can  be 
found  for  them.  They  will  all,  while  so  assembled,  be  under 
the  military  command  of  the  instructor.  And  it  is  further  to 
be  hoped  that  only  such  gentlemen  shall  be  appointed  to  so 
responsible  an  oflSce  as  by  the  weight  of  their  personal  characters 
shall  be  able  to  exercise  a  moral  control,  which  is  even  more 
necessary  than  formal  military  authority  in  the  management  of 
men  .of  all  ages,  and  especially  of  young  men.  An  officer  of 
instruction  must,  therefore,  be  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  days ;  he 
will  be  best  selected  from  among  the  captains  of  all  arms,  and 
his  influence  will  be  largely  increased  if  the  temporary  rank  of 
major  be  conferred  upon  him,  with  the  understanding  that  if  for 
five  years  he  do  his  work  well,  it  shall  be  rendered  permanent. 

The  subjects  on  which  the  officers  of  instruction  may  be 
expected  to  lecture  it  is  not  for  us  minutely  to  specify.  They 
will  of  course  include  fortification,  plan-drawing,  bridge-making, 
tactics,  military  history,  military  topography,  general  history, 
general  geography,  gunnerj',  surveying,  &c.  Modern  languages 
also,  ought  to  form  a  distinct  branch  of  study.  As  to  the  students, 
they  will  be  made  up]^of  a  proportion,  say  one-third,  or  one- 
fourth,  of  the  subalterns  from  every  regiment  or  depot  of  in¬ 
fantry  and  cavalry  within  the  district.  In  aU  these  schools  or 
seminaries  one  dbtinct  set  of  text-books  must  of  course  be  used. 
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and  the  greatest  pains  ought  to  be  taken  in  compiling  them. 
For  without  the  establishment  of  the  same  books  in  all  the 
schools,  we  do  not  see  how,  with  a  body  so  migratory,  any 
great  good  could  be  effected ;  whereas  having  such  boo^  sup¬ 
plied  to  every  district  school,  the  removal  of  an  officer  from  one 
military  district  to  another,  will  subject  him  to  no  serious  incon¬ 
venience.  Wherever  he  may  go,  he  will  find  the  same  tools  to 
work  with,  and,  in  all  probability,  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same, 
method  of  using  them  in  his  Instruetor.  His  studies,  therefore, 
can  suffer  no  check,  at  least  none  of  sufficient  importance  to 
stay  his  progress  towards  a  successful  issue. 

Study,  without  examinations,  is,  for  the  most  part,  as  profit¬ 
less  as  examinations  generally  prove  to  be,  except  important 
results  follow.  The  subalterns  who  study  at  these  district 
schools  must  all  be  examined,  and  their  prospects  of  promotion 
be  made  to  depend  on  the  results  of  such  examinations.  There 
ought,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  two  distinct  examinations ;  the 
former  of  which  shall  qualify  a  cornet  or  ensign  to  become  a 
lieutenant,  and  the  latter  shall  qualify  a  lieutenant  to  become 
a  captain.  In  either  case  the  actual  promotion,  whether  by 
purchase  or  otherwise,  cannot  of  course  take  place  till  a  vacancy 
occur.  But  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  till  he  shall 
produce  his  certificate  of  having  passed,  no  young  man  is 
eligible ;  and  that  if  a  vacancy  occur  while  he  remains  under 
the  disadvantage  of  being  unable  to  do  so,  the  step  will  go  to 
the  next  in  seniority,  who  has  been  either  more  studious  or 
more  fortunate.  We  do  not  think  that  if  such  regulations  are 
enacted,  attendance  in  the  district  military  school  ought  to  be 
rendered  in  every  case  compulsory.  So  long  as  an  ensign  shall 
show  that  he  is  able  to  pass  the  lieutenant’s  examination,  or  a 
lieutenant  to  pass  for  a  captaincy,  he  has  a  right  to  expect  that 
his  promotion  shall  go  on,  whether  he  may  have  studied  in  his 
own  barrack-room,  at  the  head-quarters  of  his  regiment,  or 
availed  himself  of  the  leave  which  year  by  year  is  afforded  to  a 
certain  proportion  of  subalterns  to  repair  to  the  general  district 
school.  But  in  either  contingency  this  proviso  must  be  attended 
to ;  that  not  only  before  he  passes,  but  before  he  is  permitted 
avowedly  to  commence  his  studies,  every  officer  shall  have  com¬ 
pleted  his  drill,  and  be  perfect  in  bis  acquaintance  with  the 
interior  economy  of  his  corps. 

Examinations  of  this  sort  cannot  be  too  carefully  guarded 
against  abuse,  and  the  very  appearance  of  abuse.  It  will  not  do, 
therefore,  to  accept  the  testimonial  of  the  Instructor,  however 
upright  he  may  be ;  neither  will  it  suffice  to  bring  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Instruction  face  to  face  with  our  military  pupils. 
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Yet  from  the  Board  must  emanate  the  tests  which  are  to  deter¬ 
mine  these  young  men’s  prospects  in  life.  It  is  not  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  point  out  how  this  important  affair  may  be  managed. 
Each  Officer  of  Instruction,  previously  to  opening  his  classes, 
ought  to  receive  from  the  Board  an  analysis  or  outline  of  the 
various  subjects  which  it  is  assumed  that  both  ranks  of  subalterns 
may  fairly  be  expected  to  master.  At  the  end  of  every  half 
year  it  should  be  competent  to  as  many  of  these  young  men  as 
are  satisfied  of  their  own  fitness  to  send  in  their  names  to  the 
General  commanding  the  district.  These  names,  with  a  cypher 
attached  to  each,  the  General  will  forward,  in  duplicate,  to  the 
Secretary-at-War  and  the  Commander-in-Chief :  to  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  he  will  send  only  the  cyphers ;  and  it  is 
clearly  to  be  understood,  that  the  General  will  always  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  receive  and  forward  the  names  not  only  of  the  students 
who  have  availed  themselves  of  the  help  of  the  Officer  of  In¬ 
struction,  but  of  all  who,  by  whatever  process,  have  prepared 
themselves,  or  fancy  that  they  are  prepared,  to  encounter  the 
trial. 

During  the  course  of  the  half  year,  the  Board  will  have  made 
out  on  each  subject  of  study  as  many  questions  as  it  may  be 
considered  not  unreasonable  to  propound.  These  will  be  re¬ 
mitted  to  the  Officer  of  Instruction,  who,  at  a  time  fixed  by  the 
General  of  the  District,  shall  assemble  the  whole  body  of 
candidates  in  his  hall  of  study,  and  distribute  the  questions 
among  them.  No  books  of  reference  ought  to  be  furnished  — 
nothing,  indeed,  supplied  to  the  gentlemen  under  examination, 
except  paper,  pens,  ink,  mathematical  instruments,  and  such  ma¬ 
terials  for  drawing  as  the  case  may  require.  A  certain  space  of 
time — say  two,  three,  or  more  days,  may  be  allowed,  after  which 
the  hall  must  be  closed ;  and  all  the  time  that  the  students  are 
working,  the  Officer  of  Instruction,  with  some  other  field-officer 
of  the  district,  must  be  present  to  ensure  fair  play.  Finally, 
all  the  papers  signed  only  in  cypher  must  be  collected,  and 
sent  off  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Military  Instruction. 

With  the  arrival  of  this  packet  in  London,  the  work  of  the 
Board  will  begin.  It  will  examine  each  set  of  papers,  in  per¬ 
fect  ignorance  of  the  name  or  even  the  regiment  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  from  which  they  emanate,  and  give  its  decision  strictly 
according  to  desert.  And  here  it  may  be  well,  with  reference 
to  ulterior  improvements,  that  a  three-fold  scale  of  merit  be 
established.  By  adopting  the  customary  process  of  assigning 
marks  to  each  set  of  answers,  which  marks  shall  increase  or 
diminish,  according  to  the  ability  displayed  by  the  writer,  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  determining  which  set  ought  to  be 
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ranked  in  class  1,  which  in  class  2,  which  in  class  3,  and  which 
rejected;  and  the  transmission  to  the  War  Office  and  to  the 
Horse  Guards  of  these  decisions,  which,  as  far  as  the  Board 
is  concerned,  affect  cyphers  only,  will  at  once  enable  the  Secre- 
tary-at-War,  and  the  Commander-in-Chief,  to  see  which  among 
the  subalterns  of  the  army  have  established  a  claim  to  mere 
promotion,  and  which  give  the  best  promise  of  doing  honour 
to  the  service,  and  have,  therefore,  the  best  clmm  to  be  put  in 
situations  where  scope  for  the  exercise  of  superior  ability  is 
afforded. 

And  here  we  would  recommend  that  the  constitution  of  the 
Senior  Department  at  Sandhurst  be  thoroughly  revised.  Up  to 
the  present  date  it  has  been  open  to  all  officers  of  the  army 
alike — to  men  either  of  talent  or  of  no  talent,  according  as  the 
commanding  officers  of  regiments  might  forward  their  applica¬ 
tions,  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  attend  to  them.  Indeed,  the 
instances  within  our  own  knowledge  have  been  by  no  means 
infrequent  of  gentlemen  entering  Sandhurst,  so  entirely  in¬ 
capable  of  deriving  advantage  from  the  step,  that  after  going 
through  the  usual  year  of  .probation,  they  have  withdrawn  again, 
well  nigh  as  ignorant  as  when  they  came ;  while  such  as  complete 
their  course,  too  often  devote  their  attention  so  exclusively  to 
pure  mathematics,  that,  except  in  the  comparatively  simple  pro¬ 
cess  of  surveying  and  military  drawing,  they  quit  the  place  not 
one  whit  better  qualified  for  staff  employment  than  they  were 
before  they  entered  it.  Now,  what  we  want  in  this  country  is, 
a  bona  fide  staff  school, — such  as  the  French  have  established 
in  the  Ecole  d’Etat  Major  in  Paris,  the  Prussians  in  the  Grossere 
Kriegs  Schule  in  Berlin ;  and  to  this,  without  doubt,  by  a  very 
trifling  change  of  system,  the  Senior  Department  at  Sandhurst 
may  ^  brought. 

We  have  spoken  of  three  classes  of  merit  in  the  District 
Military  Schools.  To  the  officers  who  pass  in  the  two  higher 
of  these,  we  would  limit  the  privilege  of  admission  into  the 
Senior  Department  at  Sandhurst;  and  we  should,  of  course, 
exhaust  the  members  of  the  first  before  we  offered  the  boon  to 
any  member  of  the  second.  Our  object,  too,  in  thus  acting 
would  be  to  provide  a  really  efficient  staff  for  the  army. 
Accordingly,  to  Sandhurst  we  should  look  more  as  a  school 
for  teaching  officers  how  to  apply  their  theoretical  know¬ 
ledge  to  practical  purposes,  than  for  advancing  them  to  the 
highest  branches  in  any  pure  science  whatever.  In  district 
schools  the  theory  of  almost  all  military  arts  can  be  acquired. 
But  there  can  manifestly  be  no  appliances  for  going  l^yond 
theory.  Whereas,  at  Swdhurst,  every  material  may  be  ac- 
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cumulated,  every  teacher  provided,  which  can  help  to  make 
the  student  a  competent  bridge-maker,  a  pontonnier,  a  surveyor, 
a  fire-worker,  a  road-maker,  a  master  of  steam, — every  thing,  in 
short,  which  an  oflScer  ought  to  be,  on  whose  ready  judgment 
the  fate  of  a  detachment,  or  an  army,  may  one  day  depend. 
Moreover,  wc  would  afford  the  utmost  facilities  at  Sandhurst 
for  acquiring  a  knowledge,  not  alone  of  the  languages  of  the 
chief  continental  countries  of  Europe,  but  of  eastern  nations 
also.  And  if,  over  and  above,  professorships  be  established  of 
geology,  natural  history,  chemistry,  &c.,  you  may  confidently 
expect  to  produce  the  most  accomplished  body  of  staff  officers 
that  the  world  has  yet  seen.  Nor  must  the  Government  hesitate, 
with  a  view  to  create  emulation  among  our  young  oflficers,  to 
declare  all  staff  appointments  whatever,  attainable  only  by  such 
as  win  their  way  to  them  through  the  great  Sandhurst  school. 
For  ours  is  the  only  army  in  the  world  where  generals  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  appoint  even  to  their  personal  staff,  sons  and  nephews, 
merely  because  they  are  such.  And  we  are  of  opinion  that  a 
reversal  of  this  system  will  not  only  prove  of  vast  general 
benefit  to  the  service  at  large,  but  that  by-and-by,  when  the 
first  burst  of  grief  is  over,  general  officers  themselves  will  rejoice 
in  the  change.  For  if  any  man  is  interested  in  the  well  doing  of 
a  son,  it  must  be  his  father;  and  when  that  father  is  able  to  say 
to  his  son,  ‘  I  can  put  you  upon  my  staff,  and  will  do  so  only  if 
*  you  pass  with  credit  through  Sandhurst,’  then  are  the  chances 
increased  that  the  son  will  work ;  and  if  he  do  work,  many  an 
anxious  hour,  many  a  precious  guinea,  will  be  saved  both  to  son 
and  to  father. 

But  if  you  limit  your  selection  of  officers  for  admission  into 
Sandhurst^  and  for  its  consequent — staff  employment  to  such 
as  pass  in  the  first  classes  of  merit  only,  what  are  you  to  do 
with  the  members  of  the  second  and  third  classes,  and  above  all, 
what  is  to  become  of  the  unfortunate  young  men  who  fail  to ' 
get  themselves  classed  at  all?  We  answer,  that  to  gentlemen 
who  pass  in  the  third  class  regimental  promotion  is  open ;  and 
in  the  course  of  their  after  life,  they  may  find  such  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  distinguishing  themselves,  that  the  slight  slur  which 
intellectual  failure  appeared  to  cast  upon  them  in  early  youth 
shall  be  wiped  out.  And  with  respect  to  the  rejected,  even 
their  case  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  a  hard  one.  They  are 
not,  by  one  rejection,  cut  off  for  ever  from  advancement.  They 
may  return  their  names,  again  and  again,  for  examination,  and 
whenever  they  scramble  through,  they  will  be  allowed  to  take 
their  proper  places ;  though,  of  course,  these  will  now  be  in  rear 
of  the  individual,  or  individuals,  who  have  once  passed  them  by 
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AikI  if,  at  the  end  of  successive  trials,  it  shall  be  demonstrated 
that  they  have  no  power  of  learning,  no  faculty  to  acquire  know¬ 
ledge,  they  themselves  must  become  satisfied  that  they  commit¬ 
ted  a  mist^e  in  choosing  their  profession.  It  will  be  better  for 
them  to  quit  the  army,  at  once,  than  to  linger  on  as  subalterns, 
till  the  army  shall  cast  them  forth. 

There  is  as  it  seems  to  us  but  one  diflSculty  in  the  way  of 
perfecting  these  arrangements,  and  that  we  admit  to  be  at  first 
sight  a  serious  one.  But  it  is  more  apparent  than  real.  In  our 
service  the  system  of  purchase  prevails ;  and  it  has  been  wisely 
recommended  in  the  report  of  the  army  commissioners  that  it 
shall  not  be  discontinued.  What  is  to  be  done  when  a  company 
is  offered  for  sale,  and  the  senior  lieutenant  having  failed  in 
his  examinations,  the  next  in  seniority,  though  a  subaltern  of  the 
first  class,  is  unable  to  purchase.  This  will  indeed  be  hard  on 
the  individual,  but  we  do  not  sec  how  this  individual  hardship, 
more  than  others,  can  be  permitted  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
great  general  good.  The  young  man  so  passed  over  will 
suffer  because  the  officer  under  him  cannot  be  prevented  from 
purchasing  over  his  head.  But,  take  a  case  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  balance,  and  then,  as  it  seems  to  us,  our  sense  of  hardship 
ceases.  Suppose  a  company  is  vacated  by  death,  or  otherwise, 
so  that  purchase  shall  not  be  necessarj',  and  supposing  the 
senior  lieutenant,  who  is  able  to  purchase,  not  to  have  passed, 
then  the  second  lieutenant,  being  a  poor  but  diligent  man, 
obtmns  the  step,  and  it  is  the  rieh  and  not  the  poor  who  seems 
to  suffer  wrong.  But  is  there  any  real  wrong  in  either  case, 
assuming  that  the  purchase  system  is  a  wise  one  ?  We  think 
not.  For  according  to  our  proposal,  all  the  great  prizes  in  the 
army,  all  staff  appointments,  from  the  office  of  adjutant-general 
down  to  that  of  extra  aide-de-camp,  are  thrown  open  to  be 
competed  for  by  the  intelligent  and  the  industrious.  And  as  we 
are  glad  to  see  that  among  other  recommendations  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  a  strict  adherence  to  the  rule  of  change  in  regard  to 
almost  all  of  these  is  urged,  we  can  surely  calculate  on  a  certain 
increase  of  that  spirit  of  generous  emulation,  without  which  all 
professions,  and  none  so  rapidly  as  the  army,  become  mere 
places  of  refuge  to  the  indolent  and  the  vicious. 
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4.  Fourteenth  Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Prisons. 
Scotland.  1854. 

5.  Tables  of  Criminal  Offenders  for  England  and  Wales.  Home 
Office.  1854. 

6.  Tables  of  Criminal  Offenders  for  Ireland.  Home  Office. 
1854. 

7.  Tables  of  Criminal  Offenders  for  Scotland.  Home  Office. 
1854. 

8.  Crime.  By  Frederick  Hill. 

9.  Crime  and  its  Statistics.  By  Thomas  Plint. 

10.  Results  of  Separate  Confinement.  By  Rev.  C.  Burt. 

11.  First  Report  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  Criminal  Law. 
(Blue  Book)  1847. 

12.  Report  of  Select  Committee  of  House  of  Commons  on  Prison 
Discipline.  1850. 

13.  A  Place  of  Repentance.  By  Samuel  Martin. 

14.  Reports  of  the'  Preston  House  of  Correction.  By  Rev.  J. 
Clay.  1848—1853. 

15.  Reports  of  the  Chaplain  of  the  Durham  County  Gaol.  By 
Rev.  Hans  Hamilton.  1853. 

16.  Durham  Refuge  for  discharged  Prisoners.  Fifth  Report. 
1854. 

17.  Charges  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  Borough  of  Birmingham. 
By  M.  D.  Hill,  Recorder.  1850,  1851.  1853—1854. 

E  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  animadvert  upon 
the  peculiar  fashion  in  which  we,  the  British  Public, 
transact  our  national  affairs  —  a  fashion  so  empirical,  tentative, 
unsystematic,  and  irregular,  as  to  fill  us  with  amazement  that 
the  results  are  not  even  more  unsatisfactory  than  they  are. 
That  this  mode  of  doing  business  is  a  faulty  one  there  can  be  no 
question ;  but  we  grow  reconciled  to  it  by  two  considerations, 
first,  by  observing  that  nations  which  pursue  an  opposite  system 
fall  into  errors  quite  as  great,  and  make  a  progress  at  least  as 
slow ;  and,  secondly,  by  convincing  ourselves  that  the  defect  is 
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innate  and  incurable,  is  attended  with  many  counterbalancing 
advantages,  and  is  inextricably  intertwined  with  some  of  our  most 
valuable  national  idiosyncrasies.  We  cannot  eradicate  the  habit ; 
all  we  can  do  is  to  moderate  its  excesses  and  mitigate  its  mis¬ 
chiefs  as  we  best  may. 

We  are  a  busy  people.  Members  of  the  Government  and 
private  individuals  generally  have  their  hands  full.  They 
have  for  the  most  part  as  much  to  do  as  they  can  do  well 
in  discharging  the  routine  duties  of  their  social  or  their  official 
position — often  more  than  any  ordinary  strength  or  industry 
can  despatch  in  a  satisfactory  manner;  they  are  therefore 
rarely  inclined  to  ‘travel  out  of  the  record,’  to  undertake 
work  which  does  not  press,  or  to  look  beforehand  or  abroad 
for  supererogatory  labours.  They  can  seldom  get  far  enough 
before  their  duties,  or  high  enough  above  them,  to  contemplate 
them  ab  extra,  and  as  a  whole — to  speculate,  classify,  con¬ 
solidate,  or  systematise.  They  answer  the  immediate  call; 
they  meet  the  immediate  claim;  they  provide  for  the  imme¬ 
diate  emergency ;  they  are  men  of  business,  not  philosophers ; 
they  apply  themselves  energetically  to  understand  and  transact 
whatever  affair  is  before  them ;  but  they  seldom  pause  to  con¬ 
sider  how  the  difficulties  of  the  hour  may  be  mitigated  for 
the  future  or  prevented  from  recurring  by  wise  and  provident 
arrangements,  and  scarcely  ever  find  time  to  regard  questions  in 
their  connexions  and  with  reference  to  long  eras  or  to  distant 
generations.  What  is  *  forced  upon  them’  they  do ;  what  is  not 
forced  upon  them  they  ignore  or  postpone. 

Again.  We  are  an  earnest  people,  but  our  vigour  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  rather  for  concentration  than  for  comprehensiveness. 
One  favourite  national  maxim — seldom  embodied  in  words,  but 
deeply  graven  on  each  man’s  heart — is.  One  thing  at  a  time. 
We  take  up  social  questions  in  detail,  forgetting  that  by  so  doing 
we  almost  preclude  ourselves  from  viewing  them  rightly,  under¬ 
standing  them  fully,  or  dealing  with  them  sagaciously.  Each 
topic,  as  it  comes  up  in  turn,  absorbs  for  the  time  the  entire 
mind  of  the  country;  we  vote  every  other  question  trivial 
and  uninteresting,  and  every  man  who  forces  any  other  on  our 
attention  a  nuisance  and  a  bore.  Upon  each  successive  object 
on  which  we  rivet  our  gaze,  on  each  aim  which  excites  the 
transient  but  passionate  devotion  of  the  hour,  on  each  evil  or 
abuse  which  for  the  moment  any  zealous  and  indefatigable 
monomaniac  contrives  to  persuade  us  is  the  special  evil  and 
abuse  which  cries  out  to  Heaven  for  redress,  we  concentrate 
the  undivided  energy  of  the  nation;  hence  we  often  achieve 
great  results  and  take  mighty  steps ;  but  our  steps  have  often 
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to  be  retraced,  and  our  work  has  often  to  be  cobbled  or 
undone. 

We  are  a  people,  too,  in  whom  individuality  is  stronjr,  and  to 
whom  freedom  of  personal  action  is  peculiarly  dear.  We  each 
of  us  like,  not  only  to  manage  our  own  affairs,  but  to  do  as 
much  as  we  can  towards  managing  the  affairs  of  the  nation 
likewise.  In  continental  countries  the  liberty  of  the  individual 
is  pretty  nearly  confined  to  that  portion  which  a  ubiquitous 
government  cannot  take  from  him,  and  his  action  to  those  things 
which  it  cannot  do  for  him ;  he  is,  as  it  were,  merely  the  resi¬ 
duary  legatee  of  himself.  In  this  country  we  delight  to  confine 
the  action  of  government  to  those  affairs  which,  singly  or  com¬ 
bined,  we  cannot  well  transact  for  ourselves,  and  its  control  to 
that  which  is  necessary  to  secure  our  personal  freedom.  Go¬ 
vernment  is  less  our  controller  and  guide  than  the  executive 
power  which  carries  our  orders  into  effect.  When  any  new 
principle  is  to  be  established,  or  any  scandalous  grievance  to  be 
redressed,  or  any  signal  reform  to  be  introduced,  the  process  on 
the  Continent  is  for  a  commission  of  specially  qualified  men  to 
be  appointed,  a  secret  report  to  be  handed  into  the  ministry,  a 
government  ukase  to  be  issued,  and  the  great  change  enforced 
from  above  downwards,  through  all  the  various  sub-departments 
of  administration.  In  England  this  process  is  reversed.  Some 
individual,  often  eminent  neither  from  station  nor  ability,  sees 
strongly  and  clearly  the  thing  that  requires  to  be  done  or  to  be 
undone — often,  indeed,  sees  only  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  or 
the  grandeur  of  the  object,  but  is  utterly  at  sea  as  to  the  means 
by  which  the  one  is  to  be  cured  or  the  other  to  be  gained ;  he 
infects  others  with  his  zeal  and  imbues  them  with  his  convic¬ 
tions  ;  an  association,  either  tacit  or  avowed,  is  formed ;  every 
instrument  which  experience  and  sagacity  can  suggest  is  put 
into  activity  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  their  impressions; 
disciples  arc  formed ;  information  is  diffused ;  experiments  arc 
tried ;  pamphlets  are  circulated ;  the  press  is  gained ;  the  matter 
is  broached  year  after  year  in  Parliament,  till  at  last  either  per¬ 
tinacious  representations  and  reiterated  arguments  induce  Go¬ 
vernment,  or  some  member  of  it,  to  ‘  take  the  matter  up,’ — or  else 
public  feeling  is  fairly  aroused,  and  the  national  mind  is  carried 
by  storm ;  discussion  swells  into  agitation ;  zeal  deepens  into 
fanaticism ;  the  trickling  stream  becomes  a  furious  river ;  and 
abuse  and  opposition  are  swept  away  together  by  the  resistless 
and  undiscriminating  torrent.  As  Ave  look  back  we  shall  find 
that  the  history  of  every  great  social  reform  effected  in  this 
country  has  answered  to  this  description.  Scarcely  one  has 
originated  with  the  Government,  or  been  adopted  by  it  till  the 
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national  mind  had  been  previously  gained.  Nearly  all  have 
been  the  work  of  individuals — invariably  commenced  by  them, 
frequently  carried  out  by  them — sometimes  with  just  the  languid 
permission  of  Parliament,  unwilling  to  stem  a  |)opular  fancy 
which  however  it  did  not  share ;  sometimes  with  the  cold  and 
contemptuous  connivance  of  the  administration  at  the  ‘  crotchet’ 
of  some  benevolent  supporter  whose  character  it  respected, 
whose  alliance  it  did  not  wish  to  forfeit,  and  to  whose  views, 
though  it  deemed  them  ‘  fanciful’  or  ‘  troublesome,’  it  had  no 
convictions  of  its  own  to  oppose.  Parliamentary  Reform  was  a 
question  involving  party  power,  and  was  therefore  an  exception  ; 
but  National  Education,  Prison  Discipline,  Slavery  and  the 
Slave  Trade,  Penny  Postage,  Free  Trade,  are  all  cases  which 
bear  out  and  illustrate  our  description. 

In  almost  all  these  national  movements,  however,  a  period 
arrives  when  Government  action  becomes  appropriate  and  indis¬ 
pensable;  when  the  matter  is  ripe  and  urgent  for  solution; 
when  it  has  fairly  seized  public  attention,  and,  by  the  settlement 
of  noisier  questions,  has  become  the  most  important  domestic 
topic  of  the  time ;  when  circumstances  force  it  upon  us  at  length 
with  an  imperiousness  that  will  listen  to  neither  denial  nor 
delay ;  and  when,  therefore,  individual  and  isolated  action  has 
done  all  it  profitably  and  safely  can,  and  the  systematic  and  au¬ 
thoritative  action  of  the  supreme  legislative  and  executive  action 
is  needed  to  complete  and  consolidate  the  work.  The  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  treatment  and  disposal  of  our  criminal  population 
has,  we  believe,  now  reached  this  stage  of  its  progress.  Other 
matters,  not  perhaps  more  urgent  or  so  urgent  in  reality,  but 
occupying  more  of  public  attention,  and  exciting  a  nmre  intense 
and  general  interest,  have  been  disjxjsed  of.  Special  points  of 
policy,  which  formed  the  battle  horses  of  great  parties,  and  with 
a  view  to  which  cabinets  were  created  and  dissolved,  have  been 
finally  set  at  rest.  The  Corn  Laws  are  repealed.  Free  Trade  is 
a  fait  accompli,  and  the  question  as  to  the  principles  which  in 
future  are  to  guide  our  commerce  is  closed,  never  to  be  re¬ 
opened.  Discussions  as  to  national  systems  of  education  have  had 
their  day,  and  worked  much  incidental  good,  but  can  scarcely 
be  renewed  at  present  with  much  prospect  of  advantage.  The 
financial  policy  of  the  country  has  been  settled  as  to  its  main 
features,  and  our  differences  in  future  will  be  merely  on  matters 
of  detail.  The  condemnation  of  loans,  the  equalisation  of  re¬ 
venue  and  expenditure,  the  reduction  of  duties  with  a  view  to 
the  increase  of  their  productiveness,  and  the  removal  of  all 
partial  or  inequitable  burdens,  from  being  the  doctrines  of  a 
party,  may  be  said  to  have  become  the  maxims  of  the  nation. 
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The  more  important  matters,  too,  connected  with  the  electoral " 
suffrage  and  the  constitution  of  the  Legislature  have  been  dealt 
with  in  no  narrow  or  hesitating  temper;  and  as  to  minor  and 
secondary  portions  of  tliat  quastio  vexata,  no  man  whose  mind 
has  not  Loen  tainted  and  twisted  past  cure  by  the  necessities  and 
littleness  of  party  warfare  can  conceive  them  worthy  to  be  com¬ 
pared  in  magnitude  and  moment  with  the  vast  and  pressing, 
topic  of  the  security  of  the  community  against  the  increase  and  > 
prevalence  of  crime. 

The  time  is  favourable  for  entertaining  this  great  question. 
Not  only  is  the  ground  cleared  for  its  discussion  by  the  removal 
of  competing  interests  (or  will  be  as  soon  as  war  shall  have 
ceased  to  allure  all  eyes  abroad),  but  the  public  mind  is  in  a 
great  measure  prepared  for  deliberately  entering  on  its  con¬ 
sideration.  Much  good  seed  has  been  sown;  much  valuable 
information  has  been  collected  ;  many  enlightening  experiments 
have  been  tried ;  many  errors  have  been  exploded ;  some  irre¬ 
fragable  conclusions  have  been  established.  We  know  what  has 
been  done  in  other  countries,  we  can  judge  of  what  has  been 
attempted  in  our  own :  Prison  Inspectors  have  year  after  year 
been  instructing  us  by  their  reports ;  Committees  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  have  examined  nearly  every  witness  who  had  any¬ 
thing  valuable  to  say,  and  investigated  nearly  every  plan  which 
had  any  even  apparent  feasibility  to  recommend  it ;  enlightened 
and  Indefatigable  men  in  many  different  spheres  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  study  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  to  practical 
exertions  to  approximate  to  a  partial  and  local  solution  of  its 
difficulties.  On  the  whole,  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  we  shall 
ever  be  in  a  better  position  for  discerning  and  deeiding  upon  a 
fitting  course  of  action  than  we  are  at  present ;  and,  even  if  it 
were,  we  could  wait  no  longer. 

For  the  question  is  forced  upon  us,  and  no  ingenuity,  no 
indolence,  no  pusillanimity,  can  now  evade  or  postpone  it.  Not 
only  does  the  number  of  our  criminals  contrast  strangely  with 
our  high  pretensions  as  a  civilised  and  virtuous  people ;  not  only 
does  crime  multiply  under  our  eyes,  in  spite  of  our  vast  means 
of  prevention  and  penal  repression ;  not  only  is  society  emperilled, 
injured,  and  alarmed  by  the  thousands  of  offenders  who,  after  a 
period  more  or  less  short  of  damaging  and  demoralising  detention, 
are  again  let  loose  to  prey  upon  the  community  which  first 
neglects  them,  then  corrupts  them,  then  liberates  them  and 
proscribes  them ;  but  even  if  we  despise  every  other  warning, 
and  are  deaf  to  every  other  call,  we  find  ourselves  compelled  to 
meet  the  menacing  and  knotty  problem  face  to  face,  by  the  fact, 
that  the  Colonies,  with  one  small  exception,  have  refused  any 
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longer  to  receive  our  convicts ;  and  if  they  had  not,  the  tempta¬ 
tions  and  disorganisation  consequent  upon  the  Australian  gold 
discoveries,  would  have  precluded  us  from  continuing  to  send 
them.  We  are,  therefore,  summoned  to  dispose  of  from  two  to 
three  thousand  convicts  annually,  whom  we  have  hitherto  been 
accustome<l  to  send  abroad, — and  to  dispose  of  them  in  some 
manner  which  shall  protect  the  community  from  their  future 
outrages  and  depredations,  without  either  taking  their  lives,  as 
of  yore,  or  inequitably  and  unbearably  aggravating  their  allotted 
punishment.  It  is  obvious  enough  that  this  problem  is  at  least 
as  urgent  as  it  is  difficult,  and  that  we  must  apply  ourselves  to 
its  solution  with  the  utmost  promptitude  as  well  as  with  the 
utmost  energy.* 

Happily  the  question  has  not  hitherto  been  made  a  party  one, 
and  we  trust  it  never  may  be.  Politicians  of  different  shades 
have  turned  their  attention  to  it,  and  investigated  it  with 
conscientious  zeal.  As  individuals  they  may  have  strong 
opinions  upon  various  portions  of  it ;  they  may  be  wedded  to 
this  or  that  favourite  view  or  special  plan;  they  may  have 
their  proteges,  their  associates,  and  their  followers;  they  may 
have  gained  the  ear  of  one  or  another  high  official ;  but  of  the 
two  or  three  great  political  sections  in  our  Legislature,  none  has 
embraced  any  particular  creed  or  system  distinctively,  and  as  a 
whole.  We  have  all  alike  been  inquiring,  all  alike  groping  our 
way  through  a  series  of  painful  and  blundering  experiments,  all 
alike  learning  by  the  slow  teaching  of  frequent  failures  and 
occasional  success ;  but  the  subject  has  not  yet  passed  from  the 
stage  of  earnest  investigation  into  that  of  polemic  dogmatism ; 
and  so  far  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  all  parties  from  cordially 
joining  to  approve  any  clear  success,  and  to  carry  out  any 
rational  and  hopeful  project.  And  the  guilt  of  the  man  who 
could  make  a  question  so  vital  to  the  morals  and  safety  of  his 


*  Tlie  importance  'and  embarrassment  of  it  may  be  measured,  as 
far  as  figures  can  paint  it,  by  two  statements.  According  to  Colonel 
Jebb  (6tli  Report),  the  average  annual  number  of  convicts  trans¬ 
ported  to  Australia  from  1847  to  1851,  was  2750;  these  convicts 
being  generally  those  whose  oflfences  were  of  the  deepest  dye.  The 
total  number  of  ofienders  sentenced  to  imprisonment  (at  assizes  and 
by  summary  conviction)  is  about  100,000  annually;  and  the  average 
term  of  their  imprisonment  is  about  six  weeks.  Hence  the  number 
liberated  from  prison,  usually  to  recommence  a  criminal  career,  may 
be  easily  estimated.  In  the  year  1848,  of  104,485  offenders  im¬ 
prisoned,  86,318  were  imprisoned  under  three  months,  and  18,167 
above  three  months.  Of  these  only  2585  were  sentenced  for  a  year 
and  upwards. 
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country  the  mere  tool  for  ousting  a  rival  or  mortifying  an 
antagonist,  would  be  of  so  heinous  and  disreputable  a  character 
that  we  doubt  if  there  be  more  than  one  man  in  Parliament 
reckless  and  unprincipled  enough  to  incur  it.  We  may,  there¬ 
fore,  proceed  to  the  elucidation  of  the  problem  before  us  as  one 
in  which  all  parties  are  equally  interested,  and  in  which  all  may 
labour  in  amity  together. 

The  treatment  and  disposal  of  our  criminal  population  is  a 
topic  involving  some  of  the  subtlest  speculative,  and  some  of  the 
knottiest  practical,  questions  which  we  can  be  called  upon  to 
consider.  Whether  in  dealing  with  it  we  are  to  consider  only 
the  safety  of  the  community,  or  the  interests  of  the  guilty 
members  of  it  likewise,  —  whether  we  are  to  treat  offenders  in  a 
spirit  of  retribution,  or  of  benevolence,  or  of  simple  self-defence, 

—  whether  we  are  to  regard  them  as  patients  to  be  cured,  or  as 
victims  to  be  rescued,  or  as  enemies  to  be  suppressed,  —  w'hether 
punishment  is  to  be  proportioned  to  the  heinousness  of  the 
offence,  or  the  circumstances  of  the  offender,  or  the  object  of 
deterring  others,  —  what  system  of  prison  discipline  is  best,  out 
of  so  many  recommended,  —  whether  gaols  should  be  made  self- 
supporting  in  spite  of  economic  science,  whether  they  can  be 
made  such,  and  whether  economic  science  really  forbids  them  to 
be  made  sueh, — in  what  manner  to  deal  with  juvenile  criminals,  in 
what  manner  with  the  penitent,  in  what  manner  with  the  hardened, 

—  how  we  are  to  secure  to  the  prisoner  on  his  release  a  least  a 
chance  of  abandoning  his  guilty  career,  and  entering  on  an  honest 
course  of  life, — whether  to  protect  him  against  the  necessity  of  re¬ 
lapse  by  throwing  as  thick  a  veil  as  we  ean  over  his  unhappy  ante¬ 
cedents,  or  to  protect  society  against  the  probability  of  his  relapse  by 
keeping  him  constantly  under  surveillance, — in  what  way  w'e  are 
to  prevent  our  respect  for  individual  liberty  from  interfering  with 
the  measures  w’hich  the  safety  of  the  community  requires,  —  in 
what  mode  we  are  to  provide  for  the  health,  the  cleanliness,  the 
safe  eustody,  and  the  reformation  of  the  criminal,  without  render¬ 
ing  his  condition  more  comfortable  than  that  of  the  honest,  hard¬ 
working,  independent  labourer, — how  to  dispose  of  the  thousands 
whom  we  used  to  transport,  and  of  the  thousands  whom  we  are 
still  annually  liberating  and  remanding  back  to  the  alternatives 
of  destitution  or  of  crime,  —  how,  in  fine,  we  are  to  dispose  of 
existing  criminals,  and  how  to  cut  oif  or  diminish  the  supply  of 
them  in  future  ?  —  these  are  some  of  the  urgent  questions  to 
which  we  have  to  devise  a  prompt,  a  satisfactory,  and  a  practical 
reply. 

We  do  not  design,  by  this  formidable  array  of  matters  for  dis¬ 
cussion,  to  terrify  our  readers  into  supposing  that  we  are  about 
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to  treat  them  all  in  turn,  and  in  extenso,  within  the  limits  of  an 
article.  Some  may  be  considered  as  nearly  set  at  rest ;  on  some, 
certain  general  conclusions  have  been  gained  and  established ; 
some,  though  deqily  interesting  and  important,  affect  rather  our 
mode  of  viewing  the  subject  than  our  positive  action  upon  it, 
and  may  therefore  lie  in  abeyance.  Our  object  in  the  following 
pages  is  merely  to  explain  the  present  |)osition  of  the  mighty 
series  of  topics  involved,  to  consider  one  or  two  great  principles 
which  should  guide  our  plans  and  give  system  and  consistency . 
to  our  proceedings,  and  to  urge  upon  the  public  those  measures 
which  justice  and  prudence  command  us  to  take  without  one 
hour’s  needless  delay.  Tlie  subject  is  one  which  henceforth  will 
occupy  one  of  the  foremost  places  in  the  attention  of  the 
country ;  and  it  is  of  the  utnvost  consequence  that  every  man 
should  be  made  aware  of  its  urgent  importance,  and  should 
qualify  himself  as  far  as  may  be  for  judging  correctly  and  acting 
sagaciously  upon  it  when  brought  before  him  in  his  several  capa¬ 
cities,  whether  as  elector,  magistrate,  juryman,  ratepayer,  or 
simple  citizen. 

W e  need  not  discuss  the  question  whether  the  criminal  should  be 
regarded  as  an  object  of  mere  penal  retribution — a  sinner  on  whom 
we  are  entitled  to  take  vengeance — a  social  enemy  on  whom  we 
may  retaliate  according  to  the  amount  of  injury  he  has  inflicted 
on  us ;  because,  though  this  was  the  original  view  of  punish¬ 
ment, — the  first  uncorrected  impulse  of  the  natural  man,  a  milder 
religion  and  a  wider  philosophy  have  long  since  dissipated  such 
harsh  conceptions ;  and  though  Mr.  Carlyle  has  recently  thrown 
the  aegis  of  his  eloquence  over  the  abandoned  error,  we  smile  some¬ 
what  sadly  on  his  monograph  as  one  of  the  latest  extravaganzas 
by  which  he  has  so  often  impaired  his  usefulness  and  slandered 
his  reputation.  We  are  satisfied  now,  and  it  needs  no  argument 
to  confirm  us  in  our  conviction,  that  with  the  partial  and  inade¬ 
quate  means  at  our  dis{x>sal  for  discerning  motives,  gauging 
temptation,  and  estimating  guilt,  —  w’ith  our  scanty  knowledge, 
our  limited  vision,  and  our  fallible  judgment,  —  any  attempt 
to  apportion  punishment  according  to  tlie  measure  of  actual 
criminality  in  the  offender,  can  only  lead  to  incessant  dis¬ 
comfiture,  cruelty,  and  injustice.  The  same  act  which  indicates 
the  most  hardened  turpitude  in  one  man,  may  in  another  bespeak  ^ 
only  inability  to  resist  sudden  impulse  and  bewildering  desire. 
The  same  punishment  which  to  one  convict  would  be  too  gentle 
for  a  theft,  may,  to  a  differently  organised  offender,  be  too  severe 
almost  for  a  murder.  Vengeance  which  repays,  can,  by  its  very 
term,  belong  only  to  that  higher  Intelligence  which  can  estimate 
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aright  the  debt  to  be  repaid  and  the  value  of  the  coin  allotted  in 
repayment. 

Nor  shall  we  lose  any  time  over  the  controversy,  whether  the 
reformation  of  the  offending  individual,  or  the  welfare  and  safety 
of  the  offended  community  be  the  proper  aim  of  penal  infliction, 
because  in  actual  practice  the  system  of  discipline  and  disposal 
adopted  with  regard  to  convicts  will  be  precisely  the  same, 
w’hichever  view  we  take  of  the  ultimate  purpose  to  be  kept  in 
view.  Now  that  we  can  no  longer  effectually  and  for  ever  get 
rid  of  our  criminals  by  hanging  them,  nor  by  casting  them  irre¬ 
vocably  on  a  distant  shore,  but  are  compelled  to  restore  them  to 
tlie  world  as  soon  as  their  term  of  punishment  expires,  it  is 
obvious  that  that  system  will  most  securely  guarantee  society 
against  a  renewal  of  their  outrages  and  depredations,  which  has 
most  thoroughly  reformed  their  habits  and  dispositions  while  in 
prison.  The  community  can  only  be  protected  against  the 
criminal  in  four  ways:  first,  by  incapacitating  him  from  offend¬ 
ing  during  the  j)eriod  of  his  sentence ;  secondly,  by  inflicting 
upon  him  such  an  amount  of  suflering  as  shall  deter  him  from 
offending  in  future  ;  thirdly,  by  producing  such  a  change  in  his 
character  as  shall  indispose  him  to  offend  in  future  ;  fourthly,  by 
liberating  him  in  such  a  manner,  and  under  such  circumstances, 
as  shall  render  it  unnecessary  to  offend  in  future.  The  criminal 
can  only  be  reformed  and  secured  in  his  reformation  by  the  same 
four  processes — by  incapacitating  him  from  crime  during  a  term 
long  enough  to  enable  reforming  and  deterring  influences  to 
operate  upon  him  ;  by  subjecting  him  to  such  pain  and  privation 
as  shall  associate  sin  with  suflering  in  his  mind,  and  shall  con¬ 
vince  his  reason  that  crime,  with  its  accompaniments  and  conse¬ 
quences,  is  an  undesirable  thing,  and  a  bad  bargain  ;  by  bringing 
to  bear  upon  him  such  social,  moral,  and  religious  influences  as 
sliall  really  alter  and  regenerate  his  disposition  ;  and,  finally,  by 
enabling  him,  on  his  restoration  to  the  world,  to  turn  over  a  new 
leaf,  to  lead  a  new  life,  and  to  retain  those  improved  habits  and 
feelings  which  have  been  implanted  during  his  period  of  penal 
seclusion. 

Nor  shall  we  trouble  ourselves  or  harass  our  readers  with  any 
calculations  of  expense.  We  consider  such  to  be  wholly  beside 
the  mark  in  considering  a  question  of  such  vital,  moral,  and 
social  consequence.  We  put  them  away,  and  refuse  utterly  to 
entertain  them,  on  three  grounds.  First,  because  the  difference 
in  cost  between  the  most  perfect  and  expensive  and  the  most 
cheap  and  clumsy  system  of  treating  and  disposing  of  our  crimi¬ 
nals  is  a  trifle  wholly  beneath  consideration  for  a  nation  which  can 
vote  without  hesitation  ten  or  fifteen  millions  for  a  just  but  not 
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necessary  war;  which  never  demurred  for  an  instant  to  give 
twenty  millions  for  the  liberation  of  800,000  of  its  own  slaves, 
or  to  spend  half  a  million  annually  to  intercept  the  slaves  of 
others;  whose  middle  classes  add  ]|^arly  fifty  millions  to 
their  accumulated  capital,  and  whose  lower  classes  squander 
yearly  fifty  millions  in  tobacco  and  in  drink ;  which,  in  a  word, 
can  do  any  duty,  indulge  in  any  generosity,  commit  any  folly, 
which  it  pleases.  Secondly,  because  parsimony  in  such  a  case 
would  be  inconsistent,  as  well  as  paltry.  If  economy  be  our 
object — economy,  that  is,  in  the  first  outlay — let  us  hang  and 
flog  as  of  yore.  If  we  wish  to  do  our  work  thoroughly,  to 
effect  our  purpose  completely,  let  us  do  so  at  whatever  cost — 
certain  that  the  best  plan  will  be  the  cheapest  in  the  end  ;  that 
to  that  best  plan  we  must  come  at  last ;  and,  therefore,  that  all 
expenditure  incurred  in  attempting,  under  the  guise  of  economy, 
to  put  up  with  inferior  and  more  frugal  schemes  will  have  been 
gratuitously  thrown  away.*  Thirdly,  because  it  has  been  proved 
mque  ad  nauseam  that  the  most  costly  system  of  secondary 
punishment  which  could  be  devised — if  only  it  gained  its  object 
and  did  its  work,  if  it  cut  off,  as  it  ought  to  do,  the  source 
from  which  the  criminal  population  is  recruited,  and  secured 
those  once  rescued  from  returning  to  swell  its  numbers  — 
would  be  a  pecuniary  saving  to  the  community,  in  comparison 
with  which  no  outlay  which  we  can  conceive  possible  would  be 
worth  one  moment’s  consideration.  This  may  be  readily  believed 
when  we  remember  that  we  have  habitually  6000  *  convicts  ’ 
on  our  hands  (f.  e.  those  sentenced  to  transportation  or  penal 
servitude),  who  cost  about  20/.  a  head  in  prison  for  maintenance 
alone,  independent  of  the  expenses  of  their  apprehension  and 
conviction ;  that  these  represent  a  far  larger  number  who  are 
still  preying  on  society,  and  making  large  earnings  in  the  pro¬ 
secution  of  their  criminal  proceedings ;  that,  in  addition  to 
these,  150,000  persons  pass  through  our  prisons  annually,  re¬ 
maining  there  a  longer  or  shorter  time ;  and,  finally,  that  all 
these,  and  the  whole  of  the  criminal  class  (now  at  large)  to  which 
they  belong,  instead  of  preying  upon  the  community  to  the 
extent  of  probably  at  least  30/.  each  annually,  ought  to  be  (and 
in  time  would  be,  were  crime  judiciously  and  effectually  dealt 
with)  adding  to  the  wealth  of  the  community  by  at  least  an 
equivalent  amount  of  honest  earnings.  To  attempt  to  give  an 
approximation  even  to  the  saving  which  might  be  effected  by  a 


*  If  Mr.  Burt’s  account  is  to  be  trusted,  an  injudicious  parsimony 
has  been  suffered  to  interfere  most  injuriously  with  the  efficiency  of 
the  system  pursued  at  Pentonville. 
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really  successful  system  of  repressing  and  preventing  crime 
would  be  simply  delusive.  The  materials  for  such  an  estimate 
do  not  exist ;  the  total  numbers  of  those  who  live  by  crime  is 
not  known  ;  the  amount  of  their  earnings  can  only  be  guessed 
at ;  some  escape  detection,  and  live  prosperously  all  their  lives ; 
others  are  wretched  and  unsuccessful ;  but  numbers,  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  live  luxuriously.  We  know,  however, 
that  our  convict  establishment  alone,  at  home  and  abroad,  costs 
above  500,000/.  a  year :  that  the  expenses  in  other  prisons  are 
nearly  500,000/.  more;  that  these  are  the  expenses  brought 
upon  us  only  by  that  percentage  of  professional  criminals  who 
are  caught ;  and  that  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  most 
closely  investigated  the  subject,  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  this 
costly  criminality  might  be  either  prevented  or  reformed.  These 
facts,  indefinite  and  incomplete  as  they  are,  point  to  a  very 
definite  conclusion. 

Nor,  finally,  shall  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  deterred  from 
advocating  the  best  method  of  eflfeeting  our  object — viz.  the 
welfare  and  security  of  the  community  by  the  extinction  of  the 
criminal  population,  so  far  as  such  extinction  is  possible,  by  a  class 
of  objections  which  of  late  have  been  put  prominently  forward, 
and  have  met  with  a  degree  of  deference  and  attention  which, 
intrinsically,  they  do  not  deserve.  We  allude  to  the  complaints 
which  have  been  urged  of  the  danger  and  impropriety  of  such  a 
treatment  of  prisoners,  and  such  a  system  of  prison  discipline,  as 
are  supposed  to  render  the  condition  of  criminals  undergoing 
punishment  in  many  respects  more  comfortable,  if  not  actually 
more  desirable,  than  that  of  the  poor  but  honest  labourer.  For, 
in  the  first  plaee,  some  apparent  approximation  to  such  a  prac¬ 
tical  paradox  is  the  inevitable  result  of  regulations  which  all 
must  admit  to  be  absolutely  indispensable,  and  simple  matters  of 
propriety  and  justice.  No  one  who  is  not  prepared  to  contend 
that  all  arrangements  for  health,  deceney,  and  good  order  ought 
to  be  abandoned  as  operating  unavoidably  to  render  prisons  less 
miserable  than  they  would  be  otherwise — no  one  who  does  not 
desire  to  bring  back  those  *  good  old  times’  (before  the  reforms 
which  were  introduced  by  Howard,  and  wnich  have  been  in 
process  of  improvement  and  extension  ever  since,)  when  gaols 
were  nurseries  of  every  crime,  Gehennas  of  every  abomination, 
lazar-houses  of  every’ loathsome  and  infectious  pestilence — can 
deliberately  and  logically  justify  his  disapprovsd  of  the  system 
adopted  in  our  better  regulated  places  of  confinement.  Where 
numbers  of  men  are  congregated  together  for  purposes  of  pun¬ 
ishment,  the  strictest  order  is  of  course  indispensable, — and 
order  is  undeniably  one  great  element  and  source  of  comfort. 
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In  order  to  promote  decency  and  avoid  disease,  personal  and 
local  cleanliness  must  be  rigidly  enforced ;  ablutions  must  be 
regularly  performed,  and  cells  must  lie  periodically  and  effectually 
swept, — and  after  the  first  disinclination  to  an  unwonted  custom 
is  got  over,  there  is  nothing  which  promotes  comfort  so  power¬ 
fully  as  deanliness.  Then,  if  it  were  merely  with  a  view  to  the 
purposes  of  punishment,  it  is  essential  to  keep  the  convicts  in 
good  health,  because  sickness  necessarily  involves  relaxation  of 
infliction,  and  perhaps  removal  to  a  hospital  (of  which  the  very 
object  is  relief  of  suflfering) ;  and  in  order  to  preserve  good 
health  a  kind  and  amount  of  wholesome  and  well-cooked  food 
has  been  found  indispensable,  which  it'  is  undeniable  that  inde¬ 
pendent  and  struggling  artisans  cannot  always  procure.  Again, 
no  one  can  doubt  that,  when  a  number  of  individuals  are 
handed  over  for  considerable  periods  to  the  state  authorities  for 
pur{)oses  of  correction,  it  is  a  matter  alike  of  simple  duty  and  of 
simple  wisdom  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  im|)art 
such  moral,  religious,  and  intellectual  instruction  as  may  best 
bring  them  to  a  sense  of  the  guilt  of  their  past  conduct,  and 
induce  and  enable  them  to  enter  on  a  worthier  career  for  the 
future ;  even  though  this  instruction,  which  is  unavoidably 
gratuitous  with  them,  the  honest  and  free  labourer  would  have  to 
pay  for  in  his  own  case,  and  often  to  pay  for  with  difficulty.  Lastly, 
where  prisoners  are  confined  in  separate  cells,  the  most  obvious 
considerations  of  humanity  and  safety  point  out  that  they  should 
have  the  means,  in  case  of  accident  or  sudden  >  illness,  of  sum¬ 
moning  the  turnkey  to  their  aid.  Hence  when  cynical  visitors 

•  contrast,  for  purposes  of  serious  condemnation,  the  warmed  and 
ventilated  cell  of  the  criminal  in  Pentonville,  his  comfortable 
hammock,  his  clean  floor,  his  ingenious  water-closet,  his  substan¬ 
tial  and  salutary  meals,  his  Bible  and  his  work  for  the  solace  of 
his  solitude,  and  his  bell  to  call  the  attention  of  his  gaoler,  if  he 
need  his  services, — with  the  often  cold,  gloomy,  close  and  dirty 
room  or  hut  of  the  workman  without  the  w^alls,  who,  in  spite  of 
temptation,  has  never  yet  entitled  himself  to  the  privileged 
luxuries  of  crime, — they  are  finding  fault  with  arrangements 
which,  in  their  secret  minds,  they  know  perfectly  well  cannot 

'  and  ought  not  to  be  altered.  They  are  indulging  themselves, 

•  at  the  expense  of  candour,  justice,  and  public  duty,  in  the  pre¬ 
rogative  of  *  Her  Majesty’s  opposition,’ — that  of  blaming  while 
in  exile  tlie  precise  course  of  conduct  which  they  themselves 

■  would  find  it  necessary  to  pursue  were  they  in  power. 

In  the  second  place,  those  acquainted  with  the  habits,  tastes, 
dispositions,  and  desires  of  the  criminal  classes  are  well  aware 
that  the  ensemble  of  prison  regulations,  and  several  even  of  those 
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items  which  Mr.  Carljle  describes*  with  such  envious  gusto,  are 
far  from  being  matters  of  enjoyment  or  attraction  to  the  prisoners 
themselves.  They  are  benefits,  unquestionably — but,  as  un¬ 
questionably,  no  temptations.  It  is  true  they  are  kept  clean, 
but  this  very  compulsory  cleanliness  is  of  itself  a  nuisance 
and  a  penalty  to  the  habitually  filthy  and  the  inveterately 
idle  —  which  criminals  generally  are.  It  is  true  they  have 
a  suflBciency  of  wholesome  food,  but  they  are  debarred  from 
what  they  value  beyond  everything  —  luxuries  and  stimulants. 
Accustomed  for  years  to  place  their  chief  enjoyment  in  dainties 
and  extravagances,  in  exciting  banquets,  in  smoking,  chewing 
tobacco,  and  in  drinking,  in  wasteful  excess  of  every  feverish 
and  wholesome  sort,  —  they  feel  severely  the  confinement  to 
a  simple  diet  and  the  rigid  denial  of  tobacco  and  intoxicating 
liquors.  It  is  true  they  have  their  lessons  and  their  school¬ 
master;  but  it  is  not  to  men  accustomed  to  the  wild  reck¬ 
less  life  of  the  social  outlaw  that  schooling  can  ever  be  other 
than  intolerably  irksome.  It  is  true  they  have  their  loom,  or 
their  shoe-last,  or  their  tailor’s-board  in  their  cell ;  but  they  have 
often  their  crank  too.  If  labour  is  enforced,  it  is  to  the  indolent 
and  self-indulgent  a  severe  infliction ;  if  asked  for,  as  it  often  is, 
as  a  solace  and  a  refuge  from  solitude  and  oppressive  thoughts, 
it  is  a  measure  of  the  suffering  from  which  it  is  welcomed  as  a 
relief.  The  mere  system  of  restraint,  the  enforced  regularity 
of  a  prison  life,  is  an  hourly  penalty  to  men  to  whom  license 
of  every  kind  has  become  a  passion,  and  almost  a  disease  ;  and 
to  be  compelled  to  observe  certain  hours,  to  conform  to  certain 
rules,  to  do  certain  things  at  fixed  times,  is,  to  them,  of  itself  a 
galling  punishment,  the  hatefulness  of  which  is  scarcely  conceiv¬ 
able  Jto  those  brought  up  in  habits  of  regular  industry  and  un¬ 
ceasing,  though  perhaps  unconscious,  self-control.  And,  lastly, 
to  those  with  so  few  becoming  tastes  and  so  few  mental  resources 
as  prisoners  generally  possess,  we  can  scarcely  conceive  any 
severer  privation  than  that  of  being  entirely  debarred  from  the 
company  of  friends  and  associates,  and  reduced  to  a  solitude 
broken  only  by  the  occasional  visits  of  a  silent  turnkey,  an 
exacting  schoolmaster,  or  a  possibly  grave,  ungenial,  and  horta¬ 
tory  chaplain.f 

in  former  times,  no  doubt,  as  in  slovenly  and  ill-conducted 
gaols  at  present,  there  may  have  been  many  features  which 
rendered  imprisonment  scarcely  a  matter  of  dread  to  the  crimi¬ 
nal,  and  almost  at  times  a  thing  to  be  desired  by  the  destitute 


*  Latter-day  Pamphlets,  ‘  Model  Prisons.’ 
t  See  Hill  on  Crime,  p.  188,  et  seq. 
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and  half-starved  peasant.  But  we  are  now  speaking  of  an 
amended  state  of  things,  and  of  those  prisons  where  separation 
is  adopted,  and  where  other  fitting  regulations  are  enforced: 
of  such  prisons,  in  fact,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  has  selected  for  his  mis¬ 
chievous  misrepresentations ;  and,  considered  with  reference  to 
these,  there  can  be  no  serious  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one 
that  no  offender,  knowing  what  they  are,  will  willingly  incur 
the  risk  of  entering  them,  and  that  no  honest  labourer,  even  in 
his  hours  of  hardest  toil  and  severest  privation,  would  ever  de¬ 
liberately  fancy  the  condition  of  their  inmates  as  even  moment¬ 
arily  preferable  to  his  own.  The  objections,  therefore,  which 
have  been  suggested  to  well-ordered  prisons  are  wholly  specu¬ 
lative  ;  they  may  afford  tempting  and  irresistible  topics  of  de¬ 
clamation  to  habitual  frondeursy  or  to  men  whose  love  of  in¬ 
genious  paradox  has  been  suffered  to  grow  into  a  disease ;  but 
those  conversant  with  the  question  know  them  to  be  devoid  of 
any  practical  weight  or  value.  No  man  leading  a  life  of  honest 
though  severe  toil  was  ever  yet  tempted  into  crime  by  a  belief 
that  the  position  of  the  convict  in  a  model  prison  was  really 
more  enviable  or  less  wretched  than  his  own. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  ground  around  us,  we  are  in  a 
position  to  approach  the  practical  problem  which  we  have  to 
solve — the  best  mode,  viz.  of  disposing  of  those  offenders  who 
are  already  within  the  grasp  of  the  law,  and  of  saving  others, 
now  innocent,  from  Incurring  its  penalties  ;  of  preventing  con¬ 
victed  offenders  from  relapsing  into  the  criminal  class,  and 
preventing  that  class  from  being  swelled  by  those  who  have  not 
yet  entered  it.  We  have  to  consider  how  to  secure  them  from 
falling  into  guilty  courses;  how  to  sentence  them  when  convicted ; 
how  to  treat  them  while  in  prison  so  as  to  effect  their  reformation; 
and  how  to  deal  with  them  when  liberated  so  as  not  to  lole  the 
benefit  of  the  change  of  character  and  habils  which  we  have 
wrought. 

It  is  obvious  that  so  vast  a  problem,  or  rather  series  of 
problems,  as  this,  is  a  matter  rather  for  a  treatise  than  an  article, 
and  cannot  be  more  than  effleure  within  the  limits  to  which  we 
are  confined.  To  treat  it  in  any  measure  satisfactorily,  we 
should  have  either  to  write  a  whole  book,  or  to  return  to  it 
again  and  again.  It  is,  however,  capable  of  convenient  sub¬ 
division  ;  and  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  it  will  probably  be 
to  approach  it  in  our  discussion  as  Englishmen  approach  all 
wide  subjects  in  practice — take  first  that  branch  of  it  which 
most  urgently  presses  for  solution,  and  which,  in  fact,  cannot  be 
postponed — meet  the  difficulty  of  the  day  in  the  soundest  and 
most  effective  manner  possible,  and  then  take  measures  for 
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mitigatinj;  that  difficulty  in  future.  Two  things  appear  to  us 
perfectly  clear  and  undeniable :  first,  that  (since  the  resource  of 
disposing  of  our  criminals  by  exiling  them  when  their  crimes 
have  become  too  heinous  to  be  dealt  with  by  any  minor  punish¬ 
ments,  has  been  cut  from  under  us,)  if  we  persist  in  the  old 
plan  of  returning  them,  after  brief  periods  of  confinement, 
hjirdened,  accomplished,  exasperated,  and  unprovided  for,  into 
the  mass  of  the  population,  offences  will  soon  outgrow  and 
over[)ower  all  our  means  of  repression,  to  the  infinite  damage 
and  disgrace  of  our  civilisation ;  and  secondly,  that,  by  the 
adoption  of  a  better  system,  and  the  exercise  of  an  earlier  fore¬ 
sight,  we  may  easily  and  certainly  reduce  crime  within  such 
annually  narrowing  limits  as  will  leave  us  little  difficulty  in 
disposing  of  the  residuum,  without  the  necessity  of  a  single 
permanent  addition  to  our  present  prison  accommodation,  and 
without  being  baffled  or  materially  inconvenienced  by  the  loss 
of  transportation  as  a  resource,  how'ever  much  we  may  regret 
that  circumstances  should  have  rendered  its  abandonment  in¬ 
evitable. 

The  immediate  question,  then,  which  is  forced  upon  us,  and 
to  which  we  shall  without  further  preface  address  ourselves,  is, 
what  are  we  to  do  with  those  convicts  whom  we  have  hitherto  been 
accustomed  to  transport  to  Australia,  hut  whom  Australia  will  no 
lonyer  receive  ? 

The  history  of  the  system  of  transportation  is  a  curious  and 
Instructive,  rather  than  a  creditable  one.  Probably  the  dislike 
to  retaining  a  large  number  of  criminals  at  home,  the  expense 
attending  their  permanent  confinement,  and  the  difficulty  of  pro¬ 
fitably  employing  their  labour  while  under  sentence,  or  of 
satisfactorily  disposing  of  them  afterwards  in  an  over-peopled 
country,  were  the  combined  motives  which  led  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  penal  settlements  in  the  Australian  colonies.  After  a 
while,  free  immigrants  began  to  arrive  in  those  colonies ;  some 
of  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  convicts  received  grants  of  land, 
and  established  there  their  permanent  abode ;  and  numbers  of 
the  offenders  whose  term  of  punishment  had  expired  followed 
their  example.  The  nucleus  of  a  settlement  thus  formed,  the 
population  rapidly  increased,  attracted  by  the  two  combined 
and  unusual  advantages  of  cheap  land  and  cheap  labour. 
At  first,  and  for  a  long  period,  the  convicts  transported  to 
those  colonies  were  assigned  on  their  arrival  to  such  of  the  free 
colonists  as  applied  for  their  services;  they  were,  in  fact, 
‘  bound  apprentice,’  or,  rather,  given  as  slaves  for  limited 
periods  to  various  masters  who  carried  them  up  the  country  to 
their  respective  locations,  and  had  them,  of  course,  almost 
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entirely  in  their  power.  A  system  like  this,  though  it  worked 
admirably  for  the  material  interests  of  the  colony,  and  is  now 
universally  admitted  to  have  been  far  preferable  to  that  which 
superseded  it,  was  obviously  liable  to  many  objections,  and 
accompanied  by  much  moral  evil;  the  absence  or  paucity  of 
women  led  to  horrible  demoralisation;  the  comparative  and 
sudden  freedom  thus  conferred  upon  some  of  the  worst  criminals 
was  often  scandalously  abused ;  and  transportation  became  a 
severe  punishment  or  a  positive  reward  (exile  and  the  sea 
voyage  alone  excepted),  not  according  to  the  heinousness  of  the 
offence  committed,  but  according  to  the  character  of  the  master 
to  whom  the  convict  chanced  to  be  assigned.  These  evils 
appeared  so  monstrous  and  indefensible  to  many  persons  at 
home,  and  were,  in  fact,  so  undeniable,  and  the  plan  of  ‘  swamp- 
‘  ing  a  new  world  with  the  refuse  of  the  old  one,’  as  it  was  called, 
seemed  so  scandalous,  that  after  much  agitation,  and  some 
inquiry,  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1838,  con¬ 
demned  the  whole  system,  and  advised  its  immediate  abandon¬ 
ment.  It  was  then  resolved  to  discontinue  the  system  of 
assignment,  and  to  compel  all  convicts  on  their  arrival  in  the 
colony  to  pass  a  certain  period  of  probation  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government,  which  should  employ  them  in  penal  gangs  on 
])ublic  works,  and,  after  a  varying  term,  and  according  to  their 
behaviour,  grant  them  passes  which  entitled  them  to  be  hired 
by  any  of  the  free  settlers  who  needed,  and  were  willing  to  pay 
for,  their  services — a  fixed  portion  of  their  wages  to  be  paid  into 
the  British  treasury.  It  was  hoped,  by  this  alteration,  at  once 
to  ensure  transportation  being  made  a  real  and  severe  punish¬ 
ment  to  all  convicts,  and  also  to  prepare  them  by  a  preliminary 
discipline  for  their  state  of  comparative  freedom  as  labourers  on 
leave. 

Unfortunately,  accidental  circumstances  and  complicated 
mismanagement  led  to  the  signal  and  disastrous  failure  of  the 
new  plan.  Up  to  1840,  the  convicts  transported  to  Australia 
had  been  divided  between  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen’s 
Land.  In  that  year,  however.  Lord  John  Russell,  being 
Colonial  Secretary,  an  Order  in  Council  was  issued  for  certain 
reasons,  discontinuing  the  former  colony  as  a  place  to  which 
convicts  were  to  be  sent,  and  concentrating  therefore  the  whole 
number  on  the  smaller  settlement  of  Tasmania.  At  the  same  time, 
arrangements  were  contemplated  for  reducing  the  number  who 
would  have  to  be  thus  disposed  of  by  keeping  many  more  than 
usual  under  penal  discipline  at  home.  The  House  of  Commons, 
however,  in  1841,  over-rode  this  last  plan  by  an  address  to  the 
Queen  which  was  carried  against  the  Government,  but  left  in 
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full  force  the  order  in  Council  which  it  alone  could  have  ren¬ 
dered  practicable  or  safe.  The  result  was,  that  double  the 
usual  number  of  convicts  were  sent  to  Van  Diemen’s  Land, 
precisely  at  the  time  when  the  abolition  of  the  assignment 
system  required  the  Colonial  Government  to  retain  these  con¬ 
victs  in  their  own  hands  for  considerable  periods  of  probation, 
and  to  find  work  and  safe  custody  for  them.  Lord  Melbourne’s 
Ministry  had  now  gone  out,  and  Lord  Stanley  was  Colonial 
Secretary,  and  the  confusion  of  the  change  contributed  to 
aggravate  the  mischief.  Everything  combined  to  ensure  failure. 
Ko  adequate  additional  buildings  were  provided  beforehand  for 
the  reception  of  this  formidable  influx ;  no  sufficiently  increased 
staff  of  officers  and  engineers  had  been  sent  out  to  control, 
guard,  and  direct  the  labour  of  these  many  thousand  felons*; 
the  casual  distress,  financial  and  agricultural,  which  embarrassed 
the  colony  for  two  or  three  years,  considerably  diminished  the 
demand  for  the  services  of  those  convicts  who  were  eligible  for 
tickets-of-leave ;  and,  to  crown  the  whole,  a  most  unfortunate 
fit  of  economy  induced  Lord  Stanley  to  issue  an  order  that  no 
settler  should  be  allowed  to  employ  any  convicts  without  paying 
the  full  value  of  their  services  into  the  British  Treasury —  a 
regulation,  in  the  then  state  of  the  colony,  equivalent  to  placing 
these  services  out  of  reach  of  the  impoverished  Tasmanians. 
In  consequence  of  this  unfortunate  concatenation  of  blunders, 
the  number  of  convicts  on  the  hands  of  the  authorities  had  in¬ 
creased  in  1845  to  12,000,  of  whom  3,268  were  pass-holders 
entitled  to  free  labour,  but  unable  to  obtain  masters;  and  the 
accumulation  of  such  numbers  when  there  was  no  adequate 
accommodation  for  them,  and  no  means  of  effective  discipline, 
led  to  a  state  of  things  so  intolerable,  immoral,  and  abominable, 
that  IVIr.  Gladstone,  who  succeeded  Lord  Stanley,  decided  that 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  not  only  to  modify  the  system,  but 
entirely  to  discontinue  transportation  to  Van  Diemen’s  Land 
for  at  least  two  years.f 

Such  was  the  state  of  matters  when  another  change  of  Minis¬ 
try  took  place,  and  Lord  Grey  succeeded  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the 
management  of  the  Colonial  Department.  It  was  obvious  that  no 
time  was  to  be  lost  in  devising  a  remedy.  The  Cabinet  gave  its 
careful  attention  to  the  question,  and  a  system  of  secondary  punish¬ 
ment  was  adopted  for  carrying  out  sentences  of  transportation. 


*  Tlie  number  which  was  1658  annually  from  1829 — 1840,  was 
3527  from  1840—1845. 

■j"  Dispatches  of  Mr.  Latrobe  and  Sir  W.  Denison.  Lord  Grey’s 
‘  Colonial  Policy,’  II.  ch.  i. 
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which  we  consider  to  be,  in  theory,  as  nearly  perfect  as  any  human 
device  can  be  ;  which,  if  adopted  some  years  earlier,  would  have 
worked  admirably  and  satisfactorily  both  for  the  mother-country 
and  her  dependencies ;  and  would  have  effectually,  and  for  an 
indefinite  period  if  not  for  ever,  have  solved  the  problem 
which  is  now  perplexing  our  ingenuity  and  menacing  our  peace. 
To  the  contrivers  of  this  scheme  four  points  seemed  proved 
clearly  and  beyond  dispute ;  and  no  one  who  has  been  at  the 
pains  of  studying  the  vast  volumes  of  evidence  which  have  now 
been  collected  on  this  subject  will  feel  disposed  to  dissent  from 
them :  —  That  a  sentence  of  transportation  ought  to  involve  a 
real,  unquestionable,  and  as  far  as  may  be  a  uniform  punish¬ 
ment;  that  penal  servitude,  whether  simple  imprisonment  or 
enforced  and  associated  labour,  ought  to  be,  and  can  best  be,  in¬ 
flicted  in  this  country,  where  surveillance  can  be  most  effective, 
discipline  most  easily  secured,  and  abuses  most  promptly  de¬ 
tected  and  rectified  ;  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  frame  a  system 
of  prison  discipline  by  which  the  vast  majority  of  offenders  may 
be  so  really  re-educated  and  reformed  as  to  become  as  safe 
and  valuable  members  of  society  as  the  generality  of  labour¬ 
ing  men ;  and,  finally,  that  it  is  only  by  removing  them, 
when  so  reformed,  to  a  new  country,  and  to  wholly  altered  cir¬ 
cumstances,  that  the  better  life  they  have  been  trained  to  lead 
can  be  rendered  possible  to  them,  —  or  at  least  probable  for 
them.  It  was  obvious  that  punishment  could  be  more  cheaply, 
safely,  and  advantageously  administered  here  than  at  the  anti¬ 
podes  ;  and  that,  while  it  was  unjust  to  the  convicts  and  danger¬ 
ous  for  the  mother-country  to  reUiin  them  at  home  after  their  sen¬ 
tence  had  been  undergone  and  their  reformation  effected,  it  was 
equally  unjust  to  the  colonies  to  pour  them  out  upon  foreign 
shores  straight  from  the  dock,  uncorrected,  unsoftened,  and  un¬ 
trained. 

On  these  admirable  bases  the  following  arrangements  were 
devised  and  decreed.  Every  convict  sentenced  to  transportation 
or  its  equivalent  *,  underwent  three  distinct  periods  of  punish¬ 
ment.  He  was  sent  in  the  first  instance  to  one  of  the  prisons 
under  the  immediate  control  of  Government,  as  Pentonville  or 
Millbank,  for  twelve  months,  during  which  time  he  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  separate  confinement.  lie  liad  a  cell  to  himself,  and  a 
prison  dress  which  concealed  his  face  from  any  one  whom  he 
might  meet ;  he  saw  and  conversed  with  no  one  except  the 

•  Penal  servitude  is  the  term  now  employed,  leaving  the  actual 
destination  of  the  offender  to  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department. 
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governor  of  the  goal,  the  turnkey,  the  chaplain,  the  school¬ 
master,  and  the  instructor  who  taught  him  a  handicraft;  he 
worked  at  his  trade  if  he  had  one ;  he  learned  one  if  he  had 
not;  he  was  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  often  more  than  this; 
regular  habits  of  industry  were  enforced  and  encouraged  by 
certain  fixed  gratuities  and  indulgencies ;  and  every  possible 
moral  and  religious  influence  was  brought  to  bear  upon  him. 
He  was  of  course  secluded  from  all  temptation  and  all  evil  ex¬ 
ample  ;  he  was  treated  with  firmness,  but  with  kindness  too ;  he 
was  made  aware  that  both  the  length,  and  in  some  measure  the 
severity,  of  his  punishment  would  depend  upon  his  good  conduct 
and  upon  the  capacity  and  disposition  which  he  manifested  for 
real  amendment,  and  not  mere  professed  repentance;  — and  few 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  impressibility  of  most  criminals 
when  in  seclusion,  and  with  their  singular  susceptibility  to  kind¬ 
ness,  or  who  have  studied  the  actual  operation  of  this  separate 
system  wdierever  tried,  will  be  disposed  to  question  how  great 
and  genuine  was  the  change  of  character  effected  in  the  majority 
of  cases. 

But  of  course  a  period  of  twelve  months  could  not  be  relied 
upon  for  altering  permanently  the  habits  and  tendencies  of  a 
whole  life  ;  the  most  sagacious  chaplains  and  the  most  watchful 
governors  might  often  be  deceived  by  professions  and  appear¬ 
ances  of  amendment  which  crafty  prisoners  might  keep  up  even 
for  a  year;  the  most  impressible  offenders  while  in  solitude 
might  be  those  who  would  most  easily  fall  under  temptation 
when  again  exposed  to  it ;  and  at  idl  events  it  would  not  be  safe 
to  cast  them  loose  even  under  new  circumstances  and  in  a  thriv¬ 
ing  colony  without  some  further  period  of  probation  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  sort  —  without,  in  a  word,  seeing  how  they  would  conduct 
themselves,  and  training  them  to  conduct  themselves  well,  in 
association  with  others  and  in  steady  industrial  occupations.  On 
their  liberation  from  the  ‘  separate’  prisons,  therefore,  they  were 
transferred  to  Portland,  Dartmoor,  Portsmouth,  or  elsewhere, 
for  periods  varying  in  duration,  but  generally  about  equal  to 
one-third  of  the  whole  term  of  their  sentence.  Here  they  were 
employed  on  public  works  of  various  sorts,  agricultural  or  archi¬ 
tectural,  such  as  building,  fortifying,  erecting  breakwaters,  &c., 
under  strict  and  efficient  superintendence ;  some  occupying 
separate  cells  at  night,  some  sleeping  in  large  rooms  under  fitting 
regulations  and  surveillance ;  some  being  allowed  more,  some 
less  liberty  of  intercourse ;  but  all  kept  in  order  and  kept  up 
by  the  stimulus  of  hope,  by  knowing  that  good  behaviour  would 
shorten  and  misconduct  would  prolong  the  period  for  which  they 
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were  condemned  to  labour — a  period  varying  from  two  years  to 
ten. 

During  this  period,  moral,  religious,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
intellectual  education  was  continued ;  at  the  termination  of 
their  allotted  years,  when  it  was  to  be  supposed  that  the  good 
influences,  first  of  seclusion  and  then  of  modified  association, 
had  worked  their  expected  effect  —  when  those  in  charge  of 
them  deemed  them  fit  for  a  new  phase  in  their  retributive 
career  —  and  when  their  numbers  had  been  weeded  by  remand¬ 
ing  to  Pentonville,  or  to  renewed  detention  at  Portland,  the  in¬ 
corrigible  and  the  insubordinate;  the  selected  convicts  were 
sent  to  Australia  with  tickets  of  leave,  which  conferred  a  sort 
of  conditional  freedom  —  i,  e.  they  might  obtain  work  for  them¬ 
selves  and  on  their  own  terms,  but  the  authorities  might  if  they 
pleased  dictate  to  them  the  localities  in  which  they  were  to 
rcside,  and  in  case  of  misbehaviour  might  re-imprison  them 
without  a  new  trial.  In  fact  they  were  freemen  quamdiu  se 
hene  gesserint.  They  might  begin  life  afresh,  under  hopeful 
auspices,  and  with  the  advantage  of  the  moral,  religious,  intel¬ 
lectual,  and  industrial  education  they  had  received  during  their 
term  of  imjirisonment  and  servitude. 

Of  course  there  were  some  of  the  minor  details  in  this  plan 
which  were  found  to  require  modification  as  experience  sug¬ 
gested  improvements  or  discovered  dangers.  It  was  found  that 
complete  seclusion  could  not  be  continued  with  advantage  or 
without  risk  for  so  long  a  i)eriod  as  was  at  first  designed.  It 
was  for  some  time  considered  rather  questionable  whether  the 
*  association  ’  at  Portland  would  not  undo  some  of  the  good 
attained  by  the  ‘  separation  ’  at  Pentonville  and  Millbank.  It 
was  thought  necessary  to  substitute  ‘  tickets  of  leave  ’  in  the 
colonies,  for  the  ‘  conditional  pardons  ’  which  had  at  first  been 
granted,  as  the  former  gave  the  authorities  a  readier  control 
over  any  unmanageable  or  relapsed  offender.  But  these  were 
secondary  matters,  and  mistakes  regarding  them  were  easily 
rectified.  In  spite  of  occasional  disappointments,  the  system, 
as  far  as  time  and  circumstances  allowed  it  to  be  tested,  was 
found  and  was  admitted  to  work  admirably ;  or  where  it  failed, 
the  failure  was  traceable  to  the  imperfect  manner  in  which 
the  practice  corresponded  to  the  theory.  Some  individuals 
were  incorrigible,  and  some  deceived  the  hopes  of  their  friends 
as  to  the  reality  of  their  reformation,  but  it  is  proved  that  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  prisoners  left  Pentonville  genuinely 
altered  men.  At  Dartmoor  and  at  Portland,  the  cheerful  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  prisoners  is  the  constant  subject  of  eulogy  by  their 
superintendents,  and  the  new  comers,  even  if  at  first  somewhat 
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indolent  and  restive,  ar§  found  speedily  to  fall  into  the  better 
habits  of  their  predecessors;  while  the  intercourse  with  their 
fellow-men,  watched  and  limited  with  care,  prepares  them  for 
more  unrestricted  mixin"  with  the  world  when  transferred 
to  another  hemisphere.  Finally,  we  have  ample  evidence  of  the 
success  of  the  system,  as  far  as  regarded  those  ‘  exiles  ’  who 
reached  the  colonies,  in  the  fact  that  they  were  engaged  at 
once  as  servants  by  the  colonists,  in  preference  to  free  but  un¬ 
certified  emigrants  who  arrived  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the 
testimony  which  comes  to  us,  and  which  is  a  priori  probable 
enough,  that  convicts  who  have  passed  through  such  a  careful 
and  severe  training  as  is  aflPorded  by  a  year  at  Pentonville  and 
three  years  at  Portland,  are  on  the  whole  more  eligible  servants 
and  more  hopeful  settlers  than  emigrants  taken  at  random  from 
the  uneducated  portion  of  our  artisan  or  rural  labourers.* 

Unhappily  this  excellent  arrangement,  which,  steadily  and 
judiciously  carried  out  for  a  series  of  years,  might  have  relieved 
us  from  our  difficulty,  and  been  the  opening  of  a  new  page  in 
the  moral  history  of  the  country,  was  devised  too  late.  An 
opposition  to  the  reception  of  convicts  under  any  regulations  had 
in  the  meantime  grown  up  in  our  Colonics  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  ;  an  opposition  partly  spontaneous,  partly  artificial — 
partly  genuine  and  honest,  partly  interested  and  insincere — partly 
well-founded,  partly  unreasonable  and  excessive ;  but  impossible 
either  to  ignore  or  to  overbear.  Many  colonists  protested  with 
vehemence  against  a  young  nation  being  swamped  and  con¬ 
taminated  by  the  offscourings  of  an  old  one.  Free  labourers  in 
Australia  dreaded  the  reduction  of  wages  which  they  conceived 
would  follow  an  ample  supply  of  convict  labour.  Moralists  at 
home  were  shocked  at  the  continuance  of  a  system  from  which 
such  horrible  enormities  had  been  shown  to  result.  Transporta¬ 
tion,  it  was  said,  had  been  long  tried  and  repeatedly  and 
deliberately  condemned.  It  had  failed  under  the  ‘  assignment’ 
system;  it  had  failed  under  the  ‘probation’  system;  it  had  been 
protested  against  by  the  colonists  and  the  Colonial  authorities, 
and  the  protest  had  been  solemnly  re-echoed  by  statesmen  and 
philosophers  at  home.  Lord  John  llusscll  had  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  countermand  the  sending  of  convicts  to  New  South 
Wales;  Mr.  Gladstone  had  found  it  necessary  to  suspend  the 
sending  of  them  to  Van  Diemen’s  Land;  and  it  was  monstrous 


*  We  do  not  want  to  overload  our  pages  with  special  references  ; 
but  the  authorities  which  bear  out  our  statements  will  be  found  in 
the  books  and  documents  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  more 
especially  in  the  reports  of  the  Surveyor-General  of  Convict  Prisons. 
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to  endeavour  to  re-commence  an  abandoned  plan.  It  was  to  no 
purpose  that  the  authorities  at  home  represented  that  the  system 
now  arranged  bore  no  assignable  similarity  to  either  of  those 
which  had  been  proved  so  unsatisfactory  or  disastrous ;  that  it 
avoided  the  errors  and  supplied  the  deficiencies  of  both ;  that 
the  men  who  would  now  be  sent  were  offenders  whose  punish¬ 
ment  had  been  already  undergone,  and  whose  reformation  was, 
it  was  believed,  effected ;  that  they  were,  and  tvould  be,  safer, 
better,  and  more  respectable  labourers  than  the  pauper  emigrants 
who  were  welcomed  by  thousands ;  that  they  should  be  counter¬ 
balanced  by  equal  numbers  of  women  and  of  free  emigrants; 
that  their  reception  by  the  colonies  would  afford  them  their  only 
chance  of  following  and  prospering  in  the  honest  life  they  were 
so  desirous  of  leading  in  future ;  that  New  South  Wales  and 
Tasmania  were  both  originally  convict  settlements,  and  owed 
their  present  prosperity  to  convict  labour,  and  that  it  was 
scarcely  just  in  them  now  to  turn  round  as  soon  as  they  could 
dispense  with  it,  and  refuse  to  receive  it  even  in  an  amended 
form ;  and  that  in  any  case  they  were  dependencies  and  children 
of  Great  Britain,  and  that  it  was  ungenerous  to  refuse  to  aid  the 
mother-country  in  a  serious  dilemma,  when  it  was  shown  that 
they  could  do  so  without  any  mischief  to  themselves.  It  was  in 
vain  even  to  urge  that  the  opinion  of  the  colony  itself  was  a 
divided  one ;  that  many  of  the  most  experienced  and  respectable 
of  the  settlers  still  petitioned  for  a  supply  of  ‘  exiles’  under  the 
new  arrangements ;  and  that  several  of  those  who  were  loudest 
in  their  outcry  against  receiving  convicts  were  the  first  to  engage 
them  when  they  landed.  These  representations  had  no  effect ; 
the  agitation  was  begun,  the  cry  had  been  raised,  the  anti-convict 
league  had  been  formed,  and  the  colonial  prejudice  had  become 
so  general,  and  had  such  an  unquestionable  element  of  truth 
mingled  with  it,  and  met  with  such  respectable  support  at  home, 
that  it  was  felt  it  would  be  unwise  to  make  head  against  it  any 
longer.  The  gold  discoveries,  too,  had  come  in  as  a  powerful 
auxiliary  on  the  adverse  side.  It  was  feared  that  transportation  to 
an  El-Dorado  might  induce  offenders  tooverlook  the  yearsof  penal 
discipline  through  which  only  they  could  arrive  there,  and  would 
prevent  the  sentence  from  being  looked  upon  with  terror.  It  was 
felt  that  the  temptation  to  a  vagabond  life  might  be  too  strong  for 
the  new-born  virtue  of  the  exiles ;  and  above  all,  that  it  might 
be  impossible,  under  these  altered  circumstances,  to  maintain  a 
sufficient  establishment  of  policemen,  guards,  and  superintendents 
to  keep  in  control  those  who  might  be  remanded  to  penal  in¬ 
flictions.  Accordingly,  transportation  to  Tasmania  and  New 
South  Wales  was  definitively  abandoned  two  years  ago.  The 
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two  first  portions  of  the  system  we  have  been  describing,  —  the 
separate  confinement  at  Pentonville,  and  the  associated  labour 
at  Portland  and  elsewhere,  —  still  remain  in  force*;  but  a  sub¬ 
stitute  has  to  be  devised  for  that  third  period  of  the  offender’s 
term  which  w'as  intended  to  be  passed  as  a  ticket-of-leave  man  in 
Australia. 

The  first  idea  which  suggested  itself  was  the  establishment  of 
a  new  Penal  Colony  either  in  some  part  of  the  Australian 
Continent  at  a  distance  from  existing  settlements,  or  in  one  of 
our  other  possessions  in  a  remote  quarter  of  the  globe.  But 
this  notion  was  abandoned  almost  as  soon  as  formed.  It  was 
felt  that  such  a  penal  settlement  would  not  answer  any  of  the 
objects  desired.  Experience  and  reflection  had  already  brought 
us  to  the  decision  that  all  punishment^  properly  so  called,  should 
be  inflicted  under  our  own  eye,  and  that  the  period  of  restraint 
and  compulsion  ought  to  be  passed  at  home ;  while  a  new  colony, 
unprovided  with  a  large,  free,  and  enterprising  population,  wmuld 
be  utterly  unable  to  absorb  the  labour  of  the  liberated  convicts, 
or  to  merge  and  disperse  the  criminal  elements  among  preponderat¬ 
ing  numbers  of  healthy  and  innocent  inhabitants,  or  to  aftbrd  to  the 
exiles  the  needed  opportunity  of  entering  on  a  new  career,  and 
bidding  an  easy  adieu  to  all  their  former  habits  and  associates. 
It  would  have  been  simply  the  early  history  of  Sydney  over 
again  —  a  concentrated  collection  of  expirees,  unmodified  and 
unaided  by  a  preponderance  of  better  influences. 

Another  scheme  was  too  obvious  to  be  overlooked,  and  pre¬ 
sented  too  many  temptations  to  be  relinquished,  except  after 
much  consideration,  and  with  great  reluctance  ;  and  it  is  one  to 
which  we  confess  that  we  still  look  with  lingering  regret,  and 
not  altogether  without  some  faint  and  distant  hope.  It  was 
this :  to  add  a  certain  extra  term  of  enforced  labour  to  the 
present  allotted  term,  and  then  to  send  the  liberated  prisoner  to 
the  Colonies,  not  as  an  exile,  but  as  a  free  man,  who  had 
endured  his  penalty,  expiated  his  crime,  and  was  henceforth  in 
the  position  of  any  other  citizen  or  emigrant ;  into  whose  ante¬ 
cedents  it  was  no  j)erson’8  business  to  inquire.  There  was  much 


•  In  order  not  to  complicate  our  argument  with  needless  and 
transient  statistics,  we  have  spoken  as  if  the  arrangements  for  pro¬ 
viding  the  whole  number  of  convicts  (i.  e.  those  sentenced  to  trans- 
|K)rtntion  or  ‘penal  servitude’),  witli  separate  confinement  in  the  first 
instance,  and  tbreed  labour  afterwards,  were  completed  and  in  full  ope¬ 
ration.  This,  however,  is  scarcely  yet  the  case,  tliough  it  will  soon  be. 
In  December,  1852,  1371  convicts  still  continued  in  the  hulks,  where 
proper  separation  was  impossible ;  but  a  process  is  rapidly  going  on 
for  transferring  these  to  new  prisons  built  on  the  improved  system. 
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to  be  urged  in  favour  of  this  scheme.  It  offered  the  readiest 
and  completest  mode  of  keeping  faith  with  the  criminal  himself ; 
it  gave  him  that  virtual  freedom  in  another  hemisphere  which  we 
had  promised  him  on  condition  of  good  conduct  while  under 
sentence ;  it  provided  him  with  the  opportunity  of  becoming  a 
useful  member  of  society,  of  recovering  a  lost  position,  and  of 
atoning  for  past  errors ;  in  short,  it  secured  for  him  that  trans¬ 
ference  to  a  new  scene  and  new  surroundings  which  alone,  it  was 
notorious,  could  at  once  facilitate,  consolidate,  and  reward  his 
reformation.  It  was  felt,  moreover,  that  the  Colonies  had  not 
behaved  well  or  kindly ;  that  they  had  unresisonably  refused  to 
discriminate  between  reformed  and  unreformed  criminals  — 
l>etween  those  whom  the  mother-country  had  formerly  deported 
in  order  to  relieve  herself,  and  tliose  whom  slie  was  now  sending 
with  the  view  of  mercifully  opening  to  them  a  new  career ;  and 
that  those  convicts  whom  it  was  wished  to  send  out  after  the 
expiration  of  their  sentence,  would,  in  every  thing  but  the  mere 
name,  be  far  more  unobjectionable  and  desirable  fellow-citizens 
than  the  ordinary  run  of  immigrants  who  were  received  without 
inquiry  and  without  demur.  It  was  argued,  too,  with  great 
justice,  that  as  soon  as  these  unfortunate  culprits  had  by  tlieir 
liberation  re-entered  the  general  community,  and  become  once 
more  free-born  and  law-recognised  Englishmen,  no  one  was 
entitled  to  place  any  restriction  on  their  movements,  or  to  make 
any  allusion  to  their  previous  history ;  that  as  they  had  an  un¬ 
questionable  right  to  emigrate  to  Australia  or  Canada,  or  the 
Cape,  themselves,  if  they  could,  so  any  friendly  individuals  had 
an  equally  incontestable  right  to  help  them  or  enable  them  to 
emigrate ;  and  if  single  individuals,  then  by  a  parity  of  reason, 
organisations  of  individuals ;  and  if  voluntary  associations  of 
individuals,  then  why  not  Government  itself?  And  if  these 
whitewashed  offenders  might,  without  the  smallest  restriction  or 
surveillance,  emigrate  themselves — either  by  means  of  the  funds 
which  their  industry  had  earned  while  under  sentence,  or  by 
the  aid  of  private  benevolence,  or  by  official  assistance — without 
the  Colonies,  on  any  just  plea,  or  by  any  practicable  measure, 
being  able  to  put  a  veto  on  the  proceeding ;  then  surely,  and  a 
fortiori,  the  same  stejw  might  be  taken  with  propriety  and  safety 
under  the  additional  guarantee  of  conditional  pardons  and 
temporarily  prolonged  supervision. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  a  perfectly  satisfactory  answer  to  this 
reasoning.  There  exists  a  Government  Board  of  Emigration 
whose  duty  it  is  to  expend  the  funds  placed  at  their  disjK)- 
sal  by  the  several  colonies  in  selecting  and  despatching  suit¬ 
able  labourers  to  the  various  places  which  require  them ;  and  we 
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can  well  suppose  that  these  Commissioners  may  conscientiously 
believe  that  men  who  have  passed  four  years  under  the  most 
careful,  severe,  and  scientific  discipline  and  education  which 
ingenuity  and  experience  have  been  able  to  devise,  are  likely  to 
make  far  more  eligible  colonists — even  if  they  have  been  formerly 
guilty — than  paupers  whom  overburdened  parishes  are  anxious 
to  get  rid  of,  or  labourers  taken  at  random  from  the  mass  of 
untrained  and  uncultured  peasantry.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  cannot,  of  course,  be  denied  that  colonies  which  furnish  the 
funds  for  emigration  are  entitled  to  prescribe  the  conditions 
according  to  which  those  funds  shall  be  employed.  The  feeling, 
too,  is  general  in  this  country  that  the  prejudices  and  wishes  of 
the  colonies,  however  violent,  selfish,  and  unreasonable,  ought 
not  to  be  overborne  by  the  supremacy  of  the  mother-country ; 
and  that  after  the  Home  Government  has  once  conceded  to  its 
recalcitrant  dependencies  that  the  transportation  of  criminals 
should  cease,  it  might  fairly  be  chargeable  with  a  breach  of 
faith  if  it  directly  or  actively  aided  the  expatriation  of  those 
criminals,  even  when  they  had  become  free  citizens  again. 
Therefore  it  must  be  admitted  —  however  reluctantly  —  that 
transportation  by  the  Government  cannot  be  looked  to  as  a 
means  of  disposing  of  those  convicts  whom  we  are  now  under 
promise  to  liberate  on  the  expiration  of  the  allotted  term  of 
penal  servitude,  and  who  number  about  2500  annually. 

There  is,  however,  one  colony,  though  a  small  one,  which  not 
only  consents  to  receive  our  exiles*,  but  looks  to  them  as  the 
instruments  by  which  it  may  be  enabled  to  emerge  from  its 
formerly  depressed  condition,  and  to  emulate  the  prosperity  of 
rival  colonics.  Western  Australia,  disastrously  known  in  former 
days  under  the  name  of  Swan  Kiver  (we  quote  Lord  Grey’s 
account), 

‘  Owing  to  the  original  and  fatal  error  of  making  profuse  grants  of 
land  to  the  first  settlers,  had  dragged  on  a  miserable  and  doubtful  ex¬ 
istence,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  after  its  foundation,  had  a 
population  of  little  more  than  46U0 ;  while  South  Australia  and  Port 
Philip,  founded  several  years  later,  had  grown  into  thriving  com¬ 
munities,  attracting  annually  from  the  mother-country,  by  the  aid  of 
their  land  fund,  about  twice  as  many  emigrants  as  there  were  in- 


*  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  both  New  South  Wales  and  Van 
Diemen’s  land  are  still  not  only  willing  but  anxious  for  a  continuance 
of  transportation,  and  one  large  district,  almost  a  distinct  province, 
(Moreton  Bay)  of  the  former,  has  earnestly  petitioned  that  it  may  not, 
in  deference  to  the  prejudices  and  the  divergent  interests  of  the 
capital,  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  convict  labour.  But  the  wishes 
of  these  have  been  overruled. 
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habitants  of  all  kinds  in  the  elder  settlement.  At  length  the  prospects 
of  Western  Australia  had  become  so  hopeless  that  there  was  every 
prospect  of  the  colony  being  abandoned  ;  when  the  inhabitants  deter¬ 
mined,  as  their  only  resource,  to  apply  to  the  Government  to  have  it 
made  a  place  to  which  convicts  should  be  transported.  This  proposal 
was  acceded  to,  and  the  necessary  arrangements  were  made  for  giving 
effect  to  it. 

‘  The  great  object  we  had  in  view  was  to  provide  another  place  in 
which  criminals,  after  being  punished  for  their  offences,  may  be  re¬ 
stored  to  freedom,  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  maintaining  them¬ 
selves  in  comfort  by  honest  industry.’ 

After  detailing  the  cautious  and  complete  measures  taken  to 
provide  accommodation,  safe  custody,  and  employment  for  the 
new  arrivals.  Lord  Grey  proceeds:  — 

‘  We  believe  that  by  affording  to  the  small  number  of  settlers 
already  in  the  colony  both  a  supply  of  labour  and  an  enlarged  market 
for  their  produce,  and  undertaking  to  execute,  by  convict  labour,  the 
works  most  wanted  for  the  profitable  occupation  of  the  territory,  the 
great  natural  advantages  of  the  colony  would  be  developed,  and 
capital  would  be  accumulated  by  the  present  settlers,  and  the  most 
industrious  of  the  released  convicts,  as  happened  formerly  in  New 
South  Wales  ....  Hitherto  this  process  has  been  going  on  with 
almost  unhoped-for  rapidity  and  success.  The  first  instructions  to 
the  Governor  as  to  the  measures  to  be  adopted  were  transmitted  to 
him  on  the  22d  of  October,  1849;  the  first  vessel  for  the  conveyance 
of  convicts  was  chartered  in  January  following,  was  despatched  in  the 
beginning  of  March,  and  reached  the  colony  with  75  convicts  and  54 
pensioners,  with  their  wives  and  families,  on  the  2d  of  June, 

1850.  Before  the  close  of  1850,  384  convicts  had  been  sent  thither, 
all  men  who  were  for  a  time  to  be  detained  as  prisoners ;  and  in 

1851,  before  the  end  of  July,  598  with  tickets-of-leave  were  sent. 
In  1852,  441  more  were  despatched.  By  that  time  ample  accom¬ 
modation  had  been  provided  for  500  prisoners,  who  were  usefully 
employed.  Those  who  had  obtained  tickets-of-leave  have  readily 
found  employment ;  and  it  appears  from  the  governor’s  annual  report, 
dated  April  12.  1852,  which  has  been  laid  before  Parliament,  that 
they  are  now  gradually  becoming  good  farm  servants,  working  at 
moderate  wages  ;  that  the  colony  is  prospering  in  every  respect ; 
various  public  works  which  were  urgently  wanted  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  ;  the  sale  and  leasing  of  land  are  increasing  ;  a  regular  trade 
with  Madras  and  Calcutta  has  been  opened  ;  and  (which  is  most  im¬ 
portant)  the  Government  states  that  the  “  amount  of  crime  as  yet 
“  committed  in  this  colony,  among  all  classes,  is  so  slight,  that  1 
“  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  make  any  unfavourable  remark  what- 
“  ever.”  ’  * 

We  are  as  yet  without  any  adequate  data  to  enable  us  to 


*  Colonial  Policy,  vol.  ii.  p.  63. 
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determine  the  number  of  released  convicts  whom  Western 
Australia  will  shortly  be  able  to  absorb.  Colonel  Jebb,  we 
observe,  is  sanguine  enough  to  rate  it  at  1000  per  annum.  This 
we  greatly  question ;  but  if,  as  is  not  impossible.  Moreton  Bay, 
by  being  erected  into  a  separate  colony  (for  which  there  is  a 
contingent  constitutional  provision),  entitles  itself  to  the  benefit 
of  convict  labour,  the  two  settlements  together  may  ultimately 
relieve  us  of  the  number  specified.  In  this  case  there  will  still 
remain  about  1500  a  year,  who  have  undergone  their  sentences, 
and  who  must  be  disposed  of  somewhere  and  on  some  terms. 
The  Government,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature,  has 
resolved  that  these  shall  be  released  in  this  country  with  licences 
or  tickets  of  leave,  revokable  in  case  of  misconduct.  Colonel 
Jebb  is  sanguine  as  to  the  success  of  the  experiment.  We  wish 
we  could  be  so  likewise. 

It  is  true  that  great  care  is  taken  to  secure  for  the  prisoner 
on  liberation  a  regular  engagement  Avith  some  respectable  em¬ 
ployer,  to  whom  he  can  at  once  be  sent.  About  a  month  pre¬ 
vious  to  his  release  it  is  usual  for  the  chaplain  of  the  gaol  in 
which  he  has  been  confined  to  ascertain  from  the  prisoner 
whether  he  knows  of  any  individual  likely  to  give  him  employ¬ 
ment,  and  to  enter  into  communication  with  that  individual. 
By  this  means  most  who  are  liberated  step  at  once  into 
honest  occupation  by  which  they  can  support  themselves  in 
decency  and  comfort.  In  case  no  such  situations  can  be  found 
for  the  released  prisoners,  the  authorities,  we  believe,  undertake 
to  employ  them  till  they  can  *  better  themselves’;  but  hitherto 
scarcely  any  have  thus  been  left  upon  their  hands.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  will  explain  the  other  precautions  which  are 
used  to  save  the  expiree  from  the  necessity  of  fulling  back  into 
evil  courses :  — 

‘  On  receiving  the  licence  (each  in  a  separate  paper),  copies  are 
prepared  on  a  small  parchment  form,  on  the  back  of  which  is  printed 
the  following  condition,  serving  forcibly  to  remind  a  liberated  prisoner 
that  he  is  undergoing  a  third  period  of  probation,  viz : — 

‘  Notice.  —  1.  The  power  of  revoking  or  altering  the  licence  of  a 
convict  will  most  certainly  be  exercised  in  case  of  his  misconduct. 

‘  2.  If,  therefore,  he  wishes  to  retain  the  privilege  which,  by  his 
good  behaviour  under  penal  discipline  he  has  obtained,  he  must  prove 
by  his  subsequent  conduct  that  he  is  really  worthy  of  Her  Majesty’s 
clemency. 

‘  3.  To  produce  a  forfeiture  of  the  licence,  it  is  by  no  means  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  holder  should  be  convicted  of  any  new  offence.  If  he 
associates  with  notoriously  bad  characters,  leads  an  idle  and  dissolute 
life,  or  has  no  visible  means  of  obtaining  an  honest  livelihood,  &c.,  it 
will  be  assumed  that  he  is  about  to  relapse  into  crime,  and  he  will  be 
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at  once  apprehended,  and  recommitted  to  prison  under  his  original 
sentence.* 

‘  Release  of  the  Prisoners. 

‘  The  steps  taken  in  releasing  the  men  are  as  follows: — 

‘  Each  prisoner  during  the  long  term  of  his  confinement  has  had 
from  Irf.  to  2d.  a-day,  credited  to  his  account  as  a  reward  for  industry 
and  good  conduct,  and  as  a  means  of  enabling  him  when  discharged 
to  support  himself,  until  he  can  obtain  employment. 

‘  The  average  amount  due  to  each  prisoner  of  the  1200  who  have 
been  already  released  on  licence  up  to  this  date  has  been  about  51.  to 
61.,  sometimes  reaching  three  times  that  sum. 

‘  As  a  period  of  thirty  days  is  allowed  in  the  licence  within  which 
a  prisoner  may  be  discharged,  the  authorities  are  enabled  to  send  off 
a  few  at  a  time. 

‘  Every  man  receives  a  suit  of  clothes  of  a  kind  appropriate  for 
his  future  occupation,  with  linen,  stockings,  and  shoes,  and  takes 
with  him  the  Bible  and  Prayer-book  he  has  had  in  use  during  his 
confinement.  An  officer  accompanies  the  parties  to  the  railway  station, 
their  fare  to  the  place  they  may  have  selected  for  their  destination 
(provided  it  is  not  at  a  greater  distance  than  the  place  of  conviction) 
is  paid  and  charged  to  the  public,  and  a  few  shillings  are  given  for 
expenses  by  the  way.  The  licence  and  a  parchment  certificate  of 
character  and  conduct  are  then  delivered  to  each  man,  and  from  that 
moment  they  are  free,  subject  only  to  the  conditions  of  the  licence. 

‘  With  regard  to  the  sum  credited  to  a  prisoner  under  the  head  of 
gratuity  or  earnings,  the  amount  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government, 
.and  may  be  appropriated  at  discretion  for  the  benefit  of  the  prisoner. 
It  has  been  considered  that  the  most  judicious  course  will  be  to  give 
each  prisoner  on  discharge  a  Post-office  order  for  about  half  the 
amount  due  to  him,  payable  at  the  place  of  his  destination,  reserving 
the  remainder  to  be  paid  on  his  application  at  the  end  of  a  certain 
period,  supported  by  a  certificate  that  he  has  not  relapsed  into  criminal 
courses,  but  is  earning  an  honest  livelihood. 

‘  The  experience  hitherto  gained  of  the  results  of  releasing  convicts 
who  have  completed  a  certain  term,  under  penal  discipline,  of  their 
sentences  of  transportation,  has  been  limited,  but  so  far  it  has  not  dis¬ 
appointed  the  expectations  which  had  been  formed  of  it.’ 

Up  to  the  18th  July  last,  licences  had  been  granted  to  1157 
male  and  to  48  femide  convicts,  and  only  9  had  been  revoked, 
though  some  had  been  issued  as  early  as  October,  1853.*  It  is, 
hotvever,  obviously  too  early  to  allow  us  to  draw  any  reliable 
conclusion  as  to  the  success  of  the  experiment,  nor  can  we  con¬ 
sider  the  arguments  of  Colonel  Jebb  in  its  favour  as  decisive, 

*  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  though  only  nine  had  had 
their  licences  revoked,  the  Home  Office  say  that  they  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining  how  many  have  relapsed  into  crime,  convicted  or  un¬ 
discovered. 
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though  indisputably  plausible.  He  maintains  that,  short  as  the 
period  has  been,  only  nine  revocations  out  of  1200  issues  is  of 
itself  a  primd  facie  recommendation  of  the  system,  when  we  find 
the  recommittals  in  one  prison  amounting  within  the  year  to 
3064  out  of  a  total  of  3814,  and  in  another  to  4086  out  of 
7436 ;  that  if  even  as  many  as  75  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number 
turned  out  well — i.e.  supported  themselves  without  relapsing 
into  crime  —  the  plan  might  be  said  to  succeed,  and  society 
would  have  no  great  ground  for  alarm.  He  reminds  us  that  the 
convicts  thus  to  be  released  will  not  much  exceed  1500  annually, 
and  will  consist  of  those  who  have  undergone  four  years’  dis¬ 
cipline  and  training,  and  who  have  conducted  themselves  satis¬ 
factorily  during  that  protracted  time ;  whereas  it  was  formerly 
customary  to  send  to  the  hulks  all  convicts  sentenced  to  seven 
years’  transportation,  and  to  liberate  them,  unreformed  and  un¬ 
conditionally,  at  the  expiration  of  about  half  that  term  * ;  and  it 
is  still  our  habit  to  discharge  from  our  various  gaols,  without 
any  precautions  whatever,  from  8,000  to  10,000  prisoners  an¬ 
nually,  many  of  whom,  though  sentenced  for  comparatively 
short  terms,  are  really  more  dangerous  and  more  hardened 
offenders  than  the  convicts  at  Portland,  Dartmoor,  or  Pen- 
tonvillc. 

This  is  quite  unanswerable  as  far  as  fact  goes ;  but  we  cannot 
accept  the  Colonel’s  inference,  or  admit  that  one  avowedly 
dangerous  and  indefensible  proceeding  is  to  be  held  forth  as  a 
reason  why  we  should  venture  on  another,  even  though  this 
latter  may  be  a  few  degrees  less  mischievous  and  wrong.  Nor 
are  we  at  all  prepared  to  agree  that  the  habitual  liberation  of 
such  numbers  of  criminals  as  are  discharged  every  year  from 
the  hulks  and  prisons  of  the  United  Kingdom  does  ‘produce  no 
‘  material  effect’  on  the  comfort,  security,  and  morals  of  the 
community.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  periodical  restoration  to  the  general  population 
of  such  a  vast  mass  of  criminality,  much  of  it  of  the  most 
heinous  description  —  the  re-absorption,  as  it  were,  into  the 
system  of  such  an  amount  of  |)oi8on  annually — is  attended  with 
the  very  worst  effect,  —  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  grave  and 
urgent  dangers  with  which  we  have  to  contend — is,  in  a  word, 
the  special  and  peculiar  evil  against  which  we  have  to  devise  a 
remedy  and  a  defence.  One  of  our  greatest  curses  and  dis¬ 
graces  is  the  fact  that  our  country  swarms  w’ith  ruffians ;  the 
outlaws  and  enemies  of  society,  who  spread  terror  wherever 


•  Between  1843  and  1847,  3450  were  thus  set  free  to  prey  upon 
the  community. 
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they  appear;  who,  though  they  constantly  elude  detection,  are 
yet  known  to  live  by  crime ;  to  whom  are  due  nearly  all  those 
guilty  enterprises  and  flagrant  and  brutal  outrages  which  alarm 
our  peaceful  districts,  stain  the  columns  of  our  newspapers,  and 
dishonour  our  elaborate  civilisation ;  and  whose  skill  and  daring 
have  been  fostered  in  those  very  hulks  and  gaols  from  which 
they  are  discharged  uncured  and  unsuperintended.  One  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  which  meets  us  in  our  strife  with  crime  is, 
that  some  thousands  of  accomplished  masters  in  iniquity  are 
thus  annually  let  loose  upon  society  to  act  as  instructors  to 
those  who  are  yet  young  in  crime,  and  as  tempters  to  those  who 
are  as  yet  innocent  of  its  contaminations.  So  clear,  so  extensive, 
so  crying  are  the  evils  which  spring  from  this  source ;  so  hope¬ 
less  does  it  seem  to  stem  the  tide  of  professional  violence  and 
depredation  while  those  hardened  to  it  themselves  are  thus  every 
month  turned  out  in  shoals  to  train  others ;  so  inconsistent  and 
absurd  is  it  to  attempt  to  check  the  growth  of  crime  in  one 
direction  while  we  provide  for  fostering  it  in  another,  and  to 
make  costly  and  elaborate  arrangements  for  reforming  prisoners, 
while  we  persist  in  discharging  them  when  their  reformation  is 
clearly  incomplete,  and  under  circumstances  which  absolutely 
preclude  its  being  lasting — that  an  able  and  experienced  In¬ 
spector  of  Prisons  finds  himself  driven  to  the  startling  but  logical 
conclusion,  that  criminals,  like  lunatics  or  fever  patients,  ought 
to  be  confined,  not  till  they  are  adequately  jmnlshed,  but  till 
they  are  thoroughly  cured — that  they  should  be  sentenced,  not 
to  two  months  of  penal  infliction,  or  to  twelve,  but  till  penal 
infliction  has  done  its  work  upon  them  —  not  till  a  certain  term 
has  expired,  but  till  a  certain  effect  has  been  produced.  The 
veiy'  anomaly  in  our  actual  system  which  Colonel  Jebb  adduces 
as  a  pica  for  inflicting  upon  us  a  similar  anomaly  of  a  less 
extent  and  in  a  mitigated  form,  is  itself  the  knottiest  portion  of 
the  problem  which  we  have  set  ourselves  to  solve. 

It  is  clear  that  removal  from  all  intercourse  with  old  associates 
is  the  indis{)cnsable  condition  on  which  alone  the  reformed 
convict  can  be  expected  to  retain  his  new-born  virtue,  and 
steadily  adhere  to  the  life  of  laborious  honesty  which  he  has 
been  ])ersuaded  to  adopt.  It  is  almost  equally  clear  that  the 
difficulties  which  continued  residence  in  these  islands  under  a 
tickct-of-lcave  opposes  to  this  condition  arc  almost  insuperable. 
The  convict  has  proved  submissive,  attentive,  and  impressible, 
while  in  separate  confinement,  and  while  debarred  from  all  temp¬ 
tation,  from  all  animal  indulgences,  from  all  stimulating  drinks. 
The  more  amenable  he  has  been,  the  more  soft  and  wax- like  his 
mind  has  proved  to  the  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  him, 
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the  more  facile  he  has  shown  himself  to  the  exhortations 
of  the  chaplain,  the  lessons  of  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  occa¬ 
sional  representations  of  the  governor,  the  more  favourable  will 
be  the  impression  he  has  left  upon  those  functionaries,  and  the 
more  indulgent  will  be  their  report  of  him.  Yet  this  very 
impressibility  of  temperament  may  be  his  most  dangerous 
weakness,  and  the  worst  of  auguries  for  his  future  power  of 
withstanding  the  very  different  and  antagonising  influences  and 
seductions  of  a  state  of  freedom.  W  hat  made  him  fall  so  easy 
a  victim  to  the  chaplain  and  the  schoolmaster  may  make  him 
fall  with  equal  readiness  under  the  influence  of  the  former 
friend  or  the  allurements  of  the  gay  companion.  He  laboured 
cheerfully  and  steadily  while  on  the  public  works,  when  no 
choice  was  allowed  him,  when  no  evil  example  Avas  before  him, 
when  all  around  were  occupied  in  the  same  cheerful  toil,  and 
when  his  alternative  lay  not  between  diligence  and  indulgence, 
but  between  diligence  and  penance.  But  these  antecedents, 
which  might  make  us  augur  well  of  his  steadiness  in  a  new 
country  and  under  favouring  entourage,  afford  no  adequate 
security  of  permanent  good  conduct,  amid  the  seductive  whis¬ 
perings  of  congenial  society  and  the  sootlung  pipe  and  the 
insidious  glass.  Then,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  he  is  engaged, 
whenever  possible,  before  his  licence  is  granted  him,  by  some 
one  whom  he  knows,  and  has  reason  to  think  will  employ  him ; 
this  will  probably  take  him  at  once  back  to  his  former  haunts  and 
among  his  old  friends,  or,  at  least,  to  places  where  his  previous 
history  is  known  or  can  be  traced, — the  very  last  places,  there¬ 
fore,  to  which  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  go.  Again,  if  he  is 
married  (or  connected  with  some  similar  tie)  as  many  of  them 
are,  his  wife  and  children  join  him  on  his  liberation,  or  he  goes 
to  seek  them  out,  and  by  this  channel,  if  by  no  other,  old  con¬ 
nexions  and  acquaintances  are  almost  unavoidably  renewed. 
Whereas,  when  he  was  liberated  in  Australia,  a  long  voyage  had 
in  some  measure  inured  him  to  liberty  and  idleness,  which  yet 
he  could  not  easily  abuse;  he  was  thrown  entirely  among 
strangers ;  and,  though  he  was  allowed  the  comfort  and  advan¬ 
tage  of  summoning  his  wife  and  children  to  rejoin  him,  he  could 
do  so  only  on  condition  of  paying  gradually  out  of  his  earnings 
one-half  their  outfit  and  passage-money. 

Finally  comes  the  great  embarrassment — that  he  is  known  to 
the  police,  and  that  the  police  seldom  keep  his  secret,  and, 
perhaps,  scarcely  ought  to  do.  Already  this  difficulty  has  been 
felt  and  much  comphiined  of.  On  the  one  hand,  however  con¬ 
fident  chaplains  and  superintendents  may  feel  as  to  his  genuine 
repentance  and  amendment,  no  one  cun  answer  for  his  strength 
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or  perseverance  in  a  regenerate  career,  and  society  is  entitled 
to  be  protected  against  his  not  improbable  relapse,  as  far  as 
vigilance  can  afford  such  protection.  *  His  licence,  too,  bears 
upon  it  the  warning  that  he  is  liable  to  a  remand  without  any 
fresh  offence,  if  he  be  leading  an  ostensibly  idle  life  or  consorting 
with  vicious  company ;  and  how  can  the  police  be  in  a  condition 
to  execute  their  duty,  and  act  upon  this  warning,  unless  they 
keep  him  under  pretty  close  surveillance?  Moreover,  if  the 
ticket-of-leave  man  left  his  first  engagement,  and  took  service 
with  a  new  master,  this  latter  might  fairly  hold  himself  entitled 
to  be  informed  of  his  servant's  antecedents,  and,  in  case  of 
suffering  from  his  depredations,  would  not  fail  to  reproach  the 
police  authorities  of  the  district,  who  knew  of  his  having  engaged 
a  man  of  questionable  reputation,  and  yet  had  failed  to  put  him 
on  his  guard.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  man’s  only  chance  of 
redemption  lies  in  his  holding  an  undamaged  position,  and  being 
supposed  to  be  an  honest  man,  and  as  in  England  scarcely  any  em¬ 
ployer  will  knowingly  engage  a  liberated  convict,  and  scarcely  any 
labourer  will  knowingly  work  along  with  him, — if  the  police  are 
permitted  to  proclaim  his  real  history  and  position, — he  might 
almost  as  well  be  at  once  remanded  back  to  prison  and  to  crime. 
That  this  is  no  imaginary  difficulty,  but  that  it  has,  in  more  than 
one  instance,  been  painfully  felt  and  bitterly  complained  of  by 
the  expiree  who  was  struggling  to  recover  his  social  position, 
we  know  on  the  best  authority;  and,  indeed,  it  was  stated,  and 
nut  denied,  in  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  11th 
of  last  August,  aud,  we  understand,  is  admitted  by  Colonel 
Jebb  himself.  In  conclusion,  then,  we  must  say,  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  release  on  licence  in  this  country,  though  not  to  be 
abandoned  or  condemned  without  longer  and  fuller  trial,  must 
at  present  be  regarded  as  ratlier  a  tentative  than  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  problem — What  are  we  to  do  with  our  liberated 
convicts  ? 

Or,  rather,  let  us  say,  what  are  we  to  do  with  our  liberated 
prisoners  f  For  precisely  the  same  difficulty  arises  in  the  case 
of  those  criminals  who  are  to  be  discharged  after  the  ex|>iration 
of  their  various  terms  of  imprisonment,  as  with  those  who  are 
sentenced  to  the  severer  punishments  of  transportation  or  penal 


*  So  important  is  this  protection  that  the  sagacious  and  ex¬ 
perienced  Mr.  M.  D.  Hill,  Recorder  of  Birmingham,  suggests  the 
propriety  of  keeping  under  perpetual  supervision  all  who  have  been 
once  convicted,  and  of  throwing  upon  them  the  onus  of  proving  that 
they  are  leading  an  honest  life,  or  at  least  have  some  means  of  honest 
livelihood. — See  his  ‘  Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury,’  published  in  his 
brother’s  book. 
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servitude.  Hitherto  we  have  considered  only  the  latter  class, 
who  are  more  [peculiarly  designated  by  the  word  ‘  convicts,’ 
with  a  view  of  placing  before  our  readers  the  position  of  the 
question  as  regards  those  whom  the  cessation  of  transportation 
more  especially  affects,  and  in  order  to  state  with  greater  clear¬ 
ness  the  difficulties  which  surround  our  problem,  and  the  com¬ 
plete  failure,  or  inadequate  success,  of  all  schemes  hitherto 
adopted  for  resolving  it.  But  we  may  now  drop  the  distinction 
(which,  after  all,  is  more  formal  than  essential),  and  consider  the 
matter  as  regards  all  convicted  offenders.  How  are  we  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  them  when  they  leave  the  prison  doors  —  either  because 
their  entire  sentence  has  been  undergone,  or  because  their 
conduct  in  confinement  has  been  such  as  to  entitle  them, 
according  to  promise,  to  liberation  before  the  complete  expira¬ 
tion  of  their  term  ?  There  is  no  especial  reason  to  believe  that 
the  offendera  who  have  been  sentenced  to  transportation  are 
essentially  more  heinous  or  hardened  than  those  who  have  got 
off  with  one  or  two  years’  imprisonment.  Often  it  is  only  that 
they  are  only  more  clumsy,  often  that  they  have  chosen  or  been 
thrown  upon  a  different  branch  of  the  criminal  profession ; 
often  that,  though  not  more  guilty,  they  have  been  more 
violent ;  often  that  an  accidental  circumstance,  or  even  their 
inferior  experience,  and  therefore  induration,  has  brought  them 
under  the  heavier  condemnation ;  often  only  that  they  have 
had  the  luck  to  be  tried  by  a  judge  who  measured  crime  by  a 
somewhat  different  standard  from  that  of  other  brethren  on  the 
judicial  bench.  The  task  before  us,  therefore,  is  not  to  find 
openings  into  a  better  life  for  the  1500  or  2000  ‘convicts’ 
whom  we  cannot  send  to  Western  Australia,  but  to  dispose  of 
the  whole  population  of  our  gaols  when  the  term  of  their  release 
arrives,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  them  if  they  wish,  and 
compel  them  if  we  can,  to  merge  into  the  mass  of  honest  and 
industrious  men,  instead  of  falling  back  into  the  ranks  of  the 
criminal,  the  dangerous,  the  idle,  and  the  debauched.  And 
when  we  remember  that  the  number  annually  sentenced  in 
England  and  Wales  alone,  to  various  terms  of  detention  and 
servitude,  is  above  100,000,  of  whom  30,000  are  tried  at 
sessions  and  assizes,  and  the  rest  are  summarily  convicted,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  problem  seems  formidable,  and  the 
prospect  dark  enough.  * 

But  if  wc  examine  the  above  figures  somewhat  more  closely,  a 


*  The  figures  given  here,  and  in  the  following  paragraph,  are  taken 
from  an  analysis  of  the  return  of  1848,  handed  in  by  Mr.  C.  Pearson, 
and  contained  in  the  House  of  Commons’  Report  on  Prison  Discipline, 
1850,  No.  632. 
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little  daylight  and  a  faint  hope  begin  to  penetrate  the  gloomy 
scene.  In  the  first  place  we  discover  that  upwards  of  twelve 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  are  under  seventeen  years  of 
age,  and  about  four  per  cent,  are  under  fourteen  years,  and 
may,  therefore,  be  ranked  as  ‘  Juvenile  Delinquents,’  whose  case, 
as  demanding  distinctive  treatment,  we  propose  to  consider 
separately.  In  the  second  place,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
those  committed  to  prison  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  ‘  offenders,’ 
and  clearly  do  not  belong  to  the  ‘  criminal  classes,’  who  consti¬ 
tute  our  |)eculiar,  and  indeed  our  sole  real,  embarrassment.  Two 
men  get  into  a  street  row,  perhaps  in  a  passion  bully  the  police¬ 
men  :  they  are  sentenced  to  fourteen  days’  imprisonment.  A 
passionate  woman  quarrels  with  her  neighbour,  and  gives  her  a 
public  slap  in  the  face  :  she  is  summoned  for  the  assault,  fined 
five  shillings,  and,  in  default  of  payment,  locked  up  for  a  week.* 
Another  female  sells  apples  where  she  should  not,  or  on  Sunday 
when  she  should  not,  and  being  an  old  offender  has  a  few  days  in 
the  House  of  Correction,  ‘  to  make  her  remember,’  as  the  com¬ 
mitting  magistrate  may  express  it.  A  number  of  other  offenders, 
guilty  not  of  mala  in  se  but  of  mala  prohibita,  are  sent  to  prison 
because  they  have  ‘  flesh  to  pine,’  but  no  *  purse  to  fine,’  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ^otch  proverb.  By  a  number  of  similar  crises  is  the 
list  of  *  Criminal  Offenders’  swelled.  The  precise  amount  of 
deduction  from  the  returns  which  must  be  made  for  such 
*  specialties,’  we  cannot  ascertain ;  but  when  we  find  that  out 
of  104,000  convictions,  60,000  are  imprisoned  for  less  than  one 
month,  and  22,000  of  these  for  less  than  fourteen  days,  we  may 
fairly  strike  off*  thirty  or  forty  per  cent,  for  trivial  offences 
which  are  not  crimes,  and  with  the  perpetrators  of  which,  there¬ 
fore,  we  need  not  now  concern  ourselves.!  Then  comes  the  con- 


*  In  the  Prison  Inspector’s  Report  for  1848,  it  appears  that  two 
respectable  young  women  were  sent  to  Edinburgh  Bridewell  for 
beating  carpets  at  the  wrong  hour. 

f  In  1852-3,  in  Scotland,  out  of  13,199  offenders  imprisoned  for 
specified  terms,  2802  were  sentenced  for  ten  days  or  less;  8601,  from 
ten  days  to  two  months  ;  1442,  from  two  months  to  a  year  ;  and  354, 
for  a  year  or  more.  Besides  these,  about  12,000  were  imprisoned 
for  indefinite  terms,  till  some  fine  was  paid,  or  something  done.  In 


Ireland,  the  list  was  ns  follows : — 

Indefinite  periods  -  -  -  7,793 

Under  two  days  -  -  -  14,161 

„  a  week  -  -  -  8,313 

„  a  fortnight  -  -  -  12,852 

„  a  month  -  -  ■  12,032 


Out  of  a  total  of  66,780  sentenced,  only  1123  were  to  imprisonments 
of  a  year  and  upwards. 
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sideration  of  *  re-committals,’  or  recidives,  as  the  French  call 
them.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  accurately  from  the 
returns  what  are  the  number  of  separate  individuals  composing 
the  prison  population,  after  re-committals  have  been  deducted ; 
but  when  we  find  that  many  are  unfortunate  enough  to  fall 
within  the  clutches  of  the  law  two  or  three  times  within  the 
year ;  when  we  learn  from  Lieutenant  Hackett  that  in  his  prison 
out  of  700  annual  commitments  200  were  old  offenders,  and 
that  one  intimate  acquaintance  of  his,  though  still  in  the  prime 
of  life,  had  been  in  prison  100  times ;  when  Mr.  Field  tells  us 
that  the  re-commitraents  to  Perth  gaol  reach  sixty-seven  per 
cent.,  and  that  of  3817  prisoners  in  Reading-  prison  between 
1844  and  1849,  1704  had  been  already  imprisoned  once,  twice, 
five  times,  ten  times,  or  twenty  times  ;  and  when  the  elaborate 
calculations  made  by  Mr.  Neison  from  the  Inspectors’  Reports 
show  that  just  thirty-three  per  cent,  of  the  criminals  annually 
imprisoned  are  old  offenders*,  we  can  entertain  no  doubt  that 
the  real  number  of  criminals  with  whom  we  have  to  deal  is 
vastly  fewer  than  it  appears  to  be  on  the  face  of  the  returns, — 
though  how  much  fewer  we  cannot  specify  with  certainty.  We 
may  conclude,  then,  that — after  deducting  from  those  sentenced 
annually  in  England  and  Wales, the  juveniles,  with  whom 
we  must  deal  separately,  secondly  the  legal  offenders  who  are 
not  properly  criminals,  and  thirdly  the  re-committals,  who  swell 
the  returns  without  actually  swelling  the  number,  (and  who,  if 
we  solve  our  problem  satisfactorily,  disappear  at  once),  we  shall 
find  the  gaol  population,  of  which  we  have  to  dispose  success¬ 
fully  on  liberation,  to  be  reduced  within  limits,  formidable  enough 
no  doubt  absolutely,  but  still  comparatively  manageable. 

One  of  the  first  conclusions  at  which  we  arrive,  and  which 
must  have  suggested  itself  already  to  all  who  have  accompanied 
ns  thus  far,  is,  that  the  way  out  of  our  difficulty,  the  path  to 
our  object,  the  solution  of  our  problem,  must  be  sought  not  in 
one  sweeping  plan,  but  in  a  combination  of  many  means  all 
converging  in  one  direction,  —  some  being  measures  of  preven¬ 
tion,  some  of  mitigation,  some  of  cure.  Foremost  among  these 
stands  the  rescue  and  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders — of  those 
who  are  driven  into  crime  by  circumstances  or,  as  is  still  more 
common,  trained  to  it  on  purpose — apprenticed  to  it  as  a  pro- 

*  For  all  these  facts  see  Report  on  Prison  Discipline.  (Blue  Book, 
1850,  No.  632.)  Mr.  Fred.  Hill  informs  us  that  one  year  in  Scot¬ 
land,  393  prisoners  were  found  to  have  been  in  prison  twenty  times ; 
one  was  believed  to  have  been  committed  1000  times;  and  it  was  cal¬ 
culated  that  in  one  district  20,000  separate  offences  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  by  only  fifteen  individuals.  (7/17/  on  Crime,  p.  27.) 
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fesslon.  The  evil  must  be  assailed  at  its  origin;  the  supply 
must  be  cut  off  at  its  source ;  the  annual  and  regular  crop  of 
recruits,  by  which  the  convict  population  is  kept  up,  must  be 
drained  away.  It  is  here,  as  every  one  eonversant  with  the 
subject  is  profoundly  convinced,  that  our  exertions  can  be  most 
effectively  supplied.  Men  commit  crimes  under  temptation  or 
from  passion ;  but  the  number  of  those  who  become  criminals  in 
mature  life  is  singularly  few.  Men  who  have  grown  up  innocent 
may  be  casual,  but  rarely  habitual  or  professional,  offenders. 
The  adult  criminal  has  almost  always  been  the  juvenile  delin¬ 
quent.  ‘We  scarcely  ever  knew  a  goose  who  had  not  been  a 
‘gosling.’  We  shall  find  proof  enough  of  this  position — if 
indeed  it  need  any  confirmation — when  we  eome  to  treat  spe¬ 
cially  of  juvenile  crime, — a  topic  so  large  that  we  must  j)ost- 
pone  it  to  a  separate  paper  and  another  time.  In  the  meantime 
we  must  be  satisfied  with  simply  indicating  in  this  brief  manner 
the  first  and  most  iniportant  scries  of  measures  which  our  work 
requires.  Those  effected  or  assured,  we  have  henceforth  only 
to  consider  the  case  of  the  existing  criminal  population — of 
those,  that  is,  above  the  age  of  sixteen,  who  are  already 
embarked  in  the  career  of  crime  :  a  population,  therefore,  which 
(if  recruits  be  cut  off)  will  in  the  regular  course  of  nature  be 
steadily  diminishing,  and  w'hich  it  is  our  task  to  reduce  still 
faster  and  further  by  reformatory  or  repressive  means. 

Our  next  care  must  be  to  establish  throughout  the  kingdom 
such  principles  of  arrangement  and  treatment  as  experience  has 
shown  to  be  most  effective,  and  as  are  already  in  force  in  our 
most  sagaciously-regulated  prisons.  ^luch  difference  still  exists 
as  to  details :  trial  and  discussion  have,  however,  nearly  elimi¬ 
nated  all  difference  as  to  the  general  features  of  the  system  by 
which  these  principles  are  to  be  carried  out — the  main  object  to 
be  aimed  at,  and  the  chief  arrangements  by  which  it  can  be  best 
secured.  To  say  nothing  of  the  countless  books  that  have  been 
written,  and  the  countless  experiments  that  have  been  tried, 
the  C(»mmittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  sat  in  1850 
has  left  on  record  both  the  opinions  of  nearly  every  one  whose 
antecedents  had  peculiarly  qualified  him  to  judge,  and  the  con¬ 
clusions  which  the  members  of  that  committee  adopted  after 
weighing  all  the  information  and  reflection  which  could  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  their  decision. 

The  first  point,  then,  upon  w’hich  it  appears  that  no  doubt  can 
exbt,  is  the  general  reformabilitij  of  criminals — as  a  rule  admit¬ 
ting  of  but  few  exceptions.  This  conclusion  is  not  one  adopted 
merely  by  amiable  and  sanguine  enthusiasts  :  it  is  shared  almost 
equally  by  professional  inspectors,  by  amateur  magistrates,  and 
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by  cold  officials.  It  appears  to  be  held  most  firmly  by  those  who 
have  had  most  experience ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  those  whose 
intercourse  with  the  inmates  of  our  prisons  has  been  most  inti¬ 
mate  and  unreserved,  have  the  best  opinion  of  them,  and  the 
most  regard  for  them.  Even  Col.  Jebb  speaks  of  them  favour¬ 
ably,  hopefully,  almost  affectionately;  but  Mr.  AVright,  Mr. 
Ellis,  and  Mr.  Nash  bear  testimony  still  nmre  enthusiastically 
genial  and  sanguine  to  their  hidden  merits  and  latent  capabilities ; 
while  Cay)t.  Maconochie  —  sometime  governor  of  Norfolk  Is¬ 
land,  the  depot  of  the  most  filtered  and  double-distilled  villainy 
— appears  to  regard  them  with  a  degree  of  tenderness  and  esti¬ 
mation  scarcely  applicable  in  strictness,  one  would  imagine,  even 
to  the  uncontaminated  members  of  society.  In  all  this  there  is 
nothing  which,  on  reflection,  ought  to  excite  either  surj)rise  or 
doubt.  The  great  proportion  of  criminal  offenders  have  become 
such,  not  in  consequence  of  an  inherently  bad,  or  an  originally 
perverted  nature,  but  because,  in  truth,  the  circumstances  and 
companions  which  have  surrounded  them  from  infancy  have  influ¬ 
enced  them  towards  evil  with  a  weight  and  pressure  which  even 
superior  natures  would  too  probably  have  proved  powerless  to  resist. 
Thousands  of  them  have  succumbed  to  an  urgency  and  continuity 
of  temptation  which,  even  as  we  read  it,  w'e  feel  conscious  would 
have  conquered  ourselves  far  sooner ;  while  few  indeed  of  them 
were  provided  with  that  early  education,  or  those  moral  safeguards 
which  enable  their  more  favoured  fellow  citizens  to  preserve  with 
ease  an  upright  attitude  and  a  straight  path.  Thousands  more 
have  been  trained,  nurtured,  coaxed,  bullied  into  the  way  of  crime 
by  all  the  forces  of  parental  example  and  Authority  combined. 
Thousands  have  fallen  less  because  they  had  no  ywwer  of  resistance 
than  because  they  had  no  motive  to  resist ;  because  living  among 
the  outcasts  and  outlaws  of  society,  their  conscience  had  never 
been  awakened  ;  they  had  been  taught  to  look  upon  their  depre¬ 
dations  as  hazardous  pastimes  merely —  as  dangerous  certainly, 
but  not  as  wrong.  Hence,  when  placed  amid  new  surroundings, 
cut  off  from  their  old  associates,  and  finding  among  their  new 
ones  a  wholly  different  class  of  feelings  and  standard  of  judg¬ 
ment,  and  subjected  gently  and  judiciously  to  a  fresh  and  an¬ 
tagonistic  set  of  influences,  their  hearts  gradually  softened  by 
religious  teaching,  and  their  minds  opened  by  mental  discipline, 
it  is  only  natural  that  they  should  change ;  the  same  impression¬ 
able  nature  which  formerly  made  them  facile  towards  evil,  now 
renders  them  ductile  towards  good  ;  and  if  they  fall  into  sensible 
and  sagacious  hands,  and  remain  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
under  constraint  and  in  seclusion  for  the  new  influenees  to  do 
their  work,  the  wonder  would  be  if,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  some 
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Bignal  reforuiatioa  — for  the  time  at  least — were  not  effected.  It 
must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  criminal  classes—  the  de¬ 
predators  hy  profession — the  regular  inmates  of  our  gaols — 
those  with  whose  disposal  we  are  now  embarrassed — are  often 
above  the  average  in  intellectual  capacity  ;  among  children  they 
are  the  sharpest ;  among  men  they  are  the  craftiest ;  they  are’ 
for  the  most  part,  it  is  true,  untaught  and  ignorant,  but  they  are 
seldom  either  unteachable  or  stupid.  They  can  therefore  take 
in  with  unusual  quickness  the  lessons  both  of  mind  and  momls 
which  arc  impressed  upon  them  in  prison ;  and  even  the  more 
reckless  and  hardened — when  they  have  time  toallow,  and  solitude 
to  enforce,  reflection  on  their  past  life,  and  are  able  to  compare 
its  perpetual  hazards,  its  frequent  squalor,  its  fitful  alternations 
of  feverish  enjoyment  and  wretched  destitution,  with  the  career, 
now  made  possible  and  palpably  visible  to  them,  of  comfort, 
security,  and  peaceful  industry — are  easily  induced  to  admit  that 
the  balance  of  attraction  is  not  wholly  on  the  side  of  crime. 
!More  than  all,  we  must  remember  the  rough  and  savage  com¬ 
pany  in  which  most  of  them  have  grownup  ;  the  violent  temper, 
the  brutal  father,  the  harsh  and  drunken  mother,  and  all  the 
harmonising  horrors  which  nursed  their  infancy  into  obdurac)' 
and  unfeeling  guilt ;  and  when  we  liave  pictured  all  this  to  our¬ 
selves,  and  realise  the  fact  that  many  of  them  Jirst  hear  the 
accents  of  kindness  and  the  words  of  tender  pity  from  the  chaplain 
or  the  governor y  or  from  some  of  the  messengers  of  mercy  who  are 
allowed  to  visit  them  in  prison,  we  shall  not  wonder  at  the 
almost  magic  influence  which,  according  to  the  testimony  before 
us,  language  and  treatment  so  unwonted  and  unexpected  are  said 
to  exercise.  From  their  associates  and  friends,  even  from  their 
family,  they  had  seldom  heard  anything  but  curses,  or  expe¬ 
rienced  anything  but  selfish  neglect,  or  more  selfish  brutality. 
From  the  authorities  to  whose  care  they  are  consigned,  their 
supposed  enemies,  the  representatives  of  the  society  which  they 
have  injured,  they  meet  with  gentleness,  sympathy,  and  forbear¬ 
ance.  Is  it  strange  that  the  contrast  staggers  them,  awakens 
their  dormant  sensibilities,  unlocks  the  fountains  of  healthy 
emotion,  and  opens  the  parched  and  arid  soil  to  the  blessed  seeds 
of  new  feelings  and  an  altered  life  ? 

The  reformability  of  the  great  majority  of  criminals,  then,  is 
the  first*  {)oint  which  we  may  regard  as  settled  beyond  contro- 


•  *  If  any  confirmation  of  this  were  needed,  the  very  small  number 

of  punishments  and  the  very  respectable  behaviour  of  convicts  in  the 
well  managed  prisons  would  supply  it.  (See  the  Reports  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Kingsmill,  passim.  See  also  Mr.  Burt’s  book,  ch.  i.) 
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versy.  We  have  also  arrived  at  a  very  general  agreement  as  to 
the  main  features  of  the  system  by  which  their  reformation  may 
be  best  secured.  These  are,  separation,  followed  by  a  period  of 
associated  labour,  as  the  arrangement ;  and  firmness,  kindness,  and 
hope,  as  the  principles. 

We  are  particularly  anxious  to  spare  our  readers  any  needless 
labour,  and  we  shall  therefore  go  back  upon  no  old  discussions 
or  decided  controversies.  We  will  abstain  from  all  disquisition 
on  the  several  merits  of  the  ‘  separate,’  the  ‘  solitary,’  and  the 
‘  silent’  system,  as  well  upon  those  plans  of  *  classification,’  which 
were  the  first  groping  attempts  of  inexperienced  benevolence  to 
escape  from  the  inconceivable  abominations  of  the  old  habit  of 
indiscriminate  association,  and  which,  we  regret  to  say,  are  still 
adhered  to  in  many  local  prisons,  though  long  since  abandoned 
in  all  those  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Government.  A  few 
moments’  consideration  would  suffice  to  show  that  no  system  of 
classification  could  possibly  obtain  its  end.  The  first  which 
suggested  itself,  namely,  the  separation  of  the  tried  from  the 
untried,  would  often  throw  together  the  innocent  and  the  guilty 
just  as  promiscuously  as  any  other  plan ;  so  would  classification 
according  to  age ;  so  woidd  classification  according  to  the  length 
of  the  sentence  or  the  nature  of  the  crime ;  so,  in  fact,  would 
classification  according  to  any  arrangement  except  the  practically 
impossible  one  of  estimating  the  relative  wickedness  of  each  pri¬ 
soner,  and  allowing  the  comparatively  innocent,  and  the  enor¬ 
mously  guilty  to  herd  together.  Moreover,  it  was  obvious  that 
any  system  which  allowed  to  criminals  of  whatever  grade  of 
guilt  the  unrestricted  company  of  their  associates  must  not  only 
immensely  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  punishment,  but  must 
render  reformation  hopeless,  and  thus  defeat  the  two  great  ends  of 
incarceration,  and  make  prisons,  nearly  as  much  as  before,  scenes 
of  certain  contamination,  and  schools  and  hotbeds  of  iniquity. 
The  ‘  solitary  ’  system  drove  the  criminals  mad  by  scores ;  no 
brain,  much  less  an  unfurnished  and  uneducated  brain,  could 
stand  it  long  with  impunity.  The  ‘  silent’  system,  when  the 
criminals  associated  and  worked  together  under  close  supervision, 
was  found  to  be  chiefly  efficacious  in  stimulating  their  ingenuity 
into  almost  supernatural  activity,  in  order  to  evade  their  officers, 
and  contrive  some  means  of  communication.  All  these  plans  have 
now  been  abandoned  in  theory  as  indefensible,  and  continue  in  prac¬ 
tice — where  they  do  continue — under  protest,  and  from  temporary 
necessity  ;  and  the  system  sanctioned  by  the  highest  authorities, 
and  adopted,  or  in  process  of  adoption,  in  all  our  best  regulated 
prisons,  is  this.  Each  prisoner,  both  before  and  after  conviStion, 
has  a  separate  cell,  in  which  he  works,  and  where  he  is  cut  off 
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from  all  society  except  that  of  the  turnkey,  the  chaplain,  the 
schoolmaster,  and  the  governor — to  whom  is  added  where 
necessary  that  of  the  master  who  teaches  him  his  handicraft ; 
but  where  one  or  (dl  of  these  functionaries  visit  him  daily. 
Thus  he  has  solitude  enough  to  force  him  to  reflect,  but  not 
enough  to  depress  or  disorder  his  mind.  He  sees  enough  society 
and  conversation  to  keep  him  from  lethargy  or  despair ;  and  all 
the  society  he  does  see  is  good.  If  committed  for  so  short  a 
period  that  determent,  and  not  reformation,  is  the  only  object 
that  can  be  attained,  he  is  employed  generally  in  penal  labour* 
—  if  committed  for  longer  terms,  he  is  employed  in  useful  and 
productive  labour — at  his  old  trade,  if  he  had  one — at  one  that 
he  is  taught,  if  he  had  not.  He  attends  school  and  chapel 
daily,  but  at  neither  can  he  communicate  with,  or  be  seen  by, 
the  other  prisoners. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  has  arisen  as  to  the  length  of  time 
which  this  separation  can  be  continued  with  benefit  and  without 
cruelty.  At  first  it  was  tried  on  some  convicts  for  eighteen 
months,  that  term  has  now  been  reduced  to  a  maximum  of 
twelve  months;  and  it  has  recently  been  found  desirable  to 
mitigate  the  severity  of  separation  towards  the  end  of  the  term 
(and  in  the  case  of  some  prisoners  earlier),  by  permitting  them 
to  take  exercise  in  sets,  but  still  wearing  masks  which  render 
recognition  impossible,  and  in  the  presence  of  officers  who  pre¬ 
vent  any  conversation.  It  is  even  admitted  that  the  full  good 
effect  of  separation  has  sometimes  been  produced  in  comparatively 
few  months ;  and  that  a  continuance  of  it  thenceforward  rather 
undid  than  aided  the  work  of  reformation,  rendering  the  pri¬ 
soner  sullen,  spiritless,  and  indolent.  These,  however,  are 
merely  details  of  management,  requiring  vigilance,  judgment, 
and  liberty  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  the  system,  but  in  no  degree  militating 
against  the  soundness  of  the  system  itself,  f 

By  the  plan  we  have  described,  temperance  and  fixed  and 
early  hours  are  enforced ;  self-indulgence  is  checked ;  a  habit  of 
industry  is  generated ;  reflection  is  in  a  manner  necessitated ; 
work,  whetlmr  intellectual  or  handicraft,  is  looked  to  as  a  relief 

*  According  to  the  best  system,  by  a  *  crank  ’  in  his  cell,  so  many 
revolutions  of  which  he  must  register. 

The  Rev.  John  Burt,  assistant  chaplain  at  Pentonville,  differs 
from  most  authorities  on  these  points.  He  not  only  urges  in  the 
strongest  manner  the  rigid  adherence  to  the  separate  system,  but 
maintains  that  nine  or  even  twelve  months  are  quite  insufficient  for 
effecting  the  needed  reformatory  operation  on  the  mind  of  the  convict. 
He  would  keep  them  in  strict  seclusion  for  eighteen  months  or  more. 
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from  tedium  and  solitude ;  and  a  variety  of  moral  and  religious 
influences  are  brought  to  bear  upon  them — among  which  friendly 
conversation  with  the  chaplain  and  the  governor  is  not  the  least 
efficacious.  But  all  these  would  be  nearly  inoperative  without 
the  aid  of  hope.  If  the  criminal  felt  that  he  had  no  prospect 
before  him  but  that  of  wearing  out  as  he  might  the  long  period 
of  his  sentence ;  that  no  exertion  or  self-denial  of  his  own 
could  mitigate  the  severity  or  shorten  the  duration  of  his 
punishment,  —  the  most  powerful  of  all  motives  to  reformation, 
and  the  most  certain  of  all  means  of  reformation  —  effort  from 
within,  not  submission  to  compulsion  from  without  —  would  be 
wanting.  Every  mere  theoretical  student  of  the  question  must 
feel  this ;  every  official,  or  observer,  of  practical  ex|>erience, 
urges  it  as  the  key-stone  of  the  whole  system.  You  must  give 
the  criminal  an  object  to  work  for, — a  prospect  to  look  forwsu’d 
to,  —  a  task  by  doing  which,  a  line  of  conduct  by  conforming  to 
which,  he  may  improve  his  position  or  attain  his  liberty.  On 
this  principle  all  arc  agreed  ;  the  mode  in  which  it  is  to  be  prac¬ 
tically  carried  out,  the  way  in  which  this  mighty  motive  can 
best  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  prisoners,  gives  rise  naturally 
enough  to  much  difference  of  opinion  and  to  the  recommendation 
of  many  discrepant  schemes.  Some  would  condemn  them  to 
labour  till  they  had  repaid  society  the  cost  of  their  depredation, 
apprehension,  conviction  or  detention,  and  liberate  them 
when  they  had  done  so.  Others  would  permit  them,  by  a 
supererogatory  degree  of  industry,  to  purchase  certsun  luxuries 
and  indulgencies,  as  holidays,  tobacco,  the  visit  of  a  family  or 
a  friend.  Col.  Jebb  assigns  them  a  certmn  weekly  gratuity, 
varying  according  to  the  class  in  which  their  good  conduct  places 
them,  and  accumulating  as  a  fund  to  fit  them  out  and  provide 
for  them  on  liberation.  Mr.  F.  Hill  would  confine  them  ‘  till 
‘  they  are  cured,’  and  hold  out  their  release  as  a  thing  to  be 
purchased  by  proved  and  bond  fide  reformation ;  while  Capt. 
Maconochie  would  condemn  them,  not  to  a  given  number  of 
months  of  prison,  but  to  a  given  amount  of  industry  to  be  per¬ 
formed  by  task-work  —  to  earn  (as  he  describes  it)  a  given 
number  of  marks,  which  may  be  forfeited  either  by  idleness  or 
misconduct.* 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  all  these  various  schemes  differ  only  in 


*  Some  advocate  the  plan,  which  was  at  one  time  carried  out  in 
Scotland,  of  allotting  a  certain  proportion  or  amount  of  the  convict’s 
earnings  to  the  public  as  an  indemnity,  and  permitting  everything 
above  that  sum  to  be  appropriated  to  themselves  or  carried  to  tlteir 
account. 
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their  minute  features.  We  believe  they  have  all  been  tried, 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  and  with  most  encouraging  success. 
All  embody  the  same  principle ;  all  aim  at  the  same  object ;  and 
we  neither  feel  called  upon  to  pronounce  among  them,  nor  do  we 
desire  that  any  one  for  w'hich  our  own  judgment  may  feel  a  pre¬ 
ference  should  on  that  account  be  stereotyped  and  enforced 
throughout  the  kingdom.  We  incline  to  think  that  in  aiming 
at  the  introduction  of  uniformity  into  so  many  of  our  national 
arrangements  and  institutions,  we  fall  into  a  mischievous  and 
demonstrable  error.  It  is  well  that  we  should  agree  upon  sound 
general  principles ;  it  is  not  well  that  we  should  insist  upon 
agreement  in  minute  details  and  secondary  plans.  It  is  well 
that  the  aggregate  wisdom  of  the  most  experienced  men  of  the 
nation  should  guide  and  reign  paramount  over  local  ignorance 
and  narrow  prejudices  as  far  as  systems  and  objects  are  con¬ 
cerned  ;  it  is  not  well  that  a  central  authority  should  over-ride 
individual  opinions  or  the  private  action  of  qualified  and  edu¬ 
cated  men  on  a  question  which  is  merely,  ‘  What  way  shall  be 
‘  taken  to  an  end  to  which  many  ways  admittedly  and  equally 
*  lead  ?  ’  A  principle  may  be  ln*efragably  sound,  and  ought  to 
be  supreme ;  a  plan  can  scarcely  ever  be  perfect ;  and  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  two  plans  alike  recommended  by  men  who  agree  in 
principle,  can  seldom  be  more  than  that  one  has  some  advantages 
which  are  counterbalanced  by  corresponding,  though  perhaps 
inferior,  advantages  in  the  other.  One  plan  will  work  best  in 
one  place,  one  in  another;  one  plan  will  succeed  in  some  hands, 
and  fail  in  others.  It  is  well  that  all  should  be  tried  by  those 
whose  favour  will  give  them  every  chance  of  answering.  It 
may  turn  out  that  none  are  so  superior  as  to  call  for  general  en¬ 
forcement  ;  if  so,  they  may  run  side  by  side  with  mutual  bene¬ 
fit  and  in  friendly  concurrence ;  if  not,  the  obviously  superior 
will  in  time  become  the  universal  one.  But  for  a  government 
to  adopt  one  plan,  and  by  its  authority  to  compel  its  adoption 
throughout  the  country  is  simply  to  disgust  zeal,  to  discourage 
experiment,  to  paralyse  improvement.  The  moment  you  stereo¬ 
type  a  plan  you  enlist  the  whole  fearful  influence  of  official  in¬ 
ertia  to  bear  against  new  light  and  in  defence  of  established 
error.  On  this  account  we  recommend  in  the  strongest  manner 
that  the  mode  in  which  the  motive  of  hope  shall  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  reformation  of  imprisoned  offenders,  be  left  as  much 
as  possible,  and  within  specified  limits,  to  the  governors  of  gaols, 
aided  as  they  are  by  visiting  justices  and  reporting  inspectors. 
If  the  governor  is  not  a  suitable  man  for  his  post,  let  him  be 
removed :  you  have  no  right,  in  such  momentous  cases,  to  trifle 
with  incapacity.  If  he  is,  the  chances  are  that  he,  or  the  visit- 
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ing  magistrate  under  whom  he  aets  and  who  speeially  devotes 
himself  to  this  work,  has  a  plan  and  mode  of  aetion  of  his  own, 
which  he  can  not  only  manage  well  because  he  likes  it  and 
understands  it,  but  can  also  adapt  and  vary  to  suit  individual 
cases  —  a  pliancy  not  possessed  by  Acts  of  Parliament  or  Cen¬ 
tral  Commissioners.  He  is  carrying  out  your  principle:  be 
satisfied  with  that,  and  suffer  him  to  carry  it  out  in  his  own 
way.  He  is  under  the  check  of  publicity  ;  all  his  proceedings, 
his  success  or  failure,  arc  described  by  the  inspector  and  known 
to  the  local  visiting  justices ;  and  abuses  like  that  at  Birming¬ 
ham  are  traceable,  not  to  the  authorities  following  their  own 
plan,  but  to  their  flying  in  the  face  of  established  principles  ; 
and  were,  in  that  case,  originally  owing  to  the  dismissal  of  a 
governor,  whose  offence  was  that  he  did  what  we  are  contending 
that  he  should  have  been  permitted  to  do — namely,  carry  out 
the  admitted  object  according  to  a  system  which  experience 
had  taught  him  to  administer  and  to  confide  in. 

The  next  point  upon  which  no  difference  of  opinion  does  or 
can  exist,  is  the  uselessness,  and  even  the  injurious  effect,  of 
short  terms  of  imprisonment.  Yet  the  practice  of  such  short 
sentences,  though  universally  condemned,  is  as  universally  pur¬ 
sued  ;  —  partly  from  old  habit,  partly  from  legal  necessity, 
partly  from  unsettled  and  confused  notions  as  to  the  principles 
on  which,  and  the  purposes  for  which,  punishment  should  be 
inflicted.  If  there  is  one  rule  in  criminal  jurisprudence  more 
certain  and  undisputed  than  another,  it  is,  that  short  imprison¬ 
ments  should  be  confined  not  so  much  to  slight  offences  as  to 
frst  offences.  There  are,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  a 
number  of  violations  of  law  which  arc  neither  criminal  nor  im¬ 
moral,  but  which  must  be  stopped, — such  as  flying  kites,  ob¬ 
structing  footpaths,  selling  apples,  or  beating  carpets  at  for¬ 
bidden  times  and  places,  —  trifling  breaches  of  the  peace,  &c. : 
these,  till  ingenuity  has  discovered  some  other  mode  of  repres¬ 
sion,  must,  we  suppose,  be  met  by  fines,  or — in  the  case  of  those 
who  cannot  be  fined — by  a  few  days’  confinement  in  strict, 
wearisome,  and  uncontaminating  seclusion.  These,  however, 
are  in  no  sense  crimes,  nor  do  their  perpetrators  belong  to  the 
criminal  population ;  and  we  are  therefore  not  concerned  with 
them  at  present.  But  in  the  case  of  actual  offences,  whether  of 
outrage  or  of  theft,  however  small  the  amount  of  depredation, 
or  however  unaggravated  its  character,  a  short  sentence  should 
be  inflicted  only  on  the  first  conviction.  For  a  first  oflfence,  the 
first  trembling  lapse  into  temptation,  the  first  casual  and  tran¬ 
sient  frailty,  the  first  timid  step  in  the  path  of  crime,  a  week’s 
or  a  fortnight’s  separate  confinement — v*'ith  or  without  hard 
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labour,  as  the  case  may  be — is  probably  the  most  appropriate 
punishment,  and  may  suffice  to  deter  from  future  transgressions. 

But  if  it  does  not  produce  this  effect,  our  course  of  dealing 
with  the  offender  should  be  at  once  changed.  If  he  comes  before 
us  again,  he  ceases  to  be  a  frail  member  of  society,  and  becomes 
a  guilty  one ;  he  steps  from  the  class  of  casual  into  that  of  pro¬ 
fessional  depredators ;  he  belongs  thenceforth  to  the  criminal 
j)opulation ;  and  our  business  with  him  is  not  simply  to  punish 
and  deter,  but  to  reform.  If  we  then  sentence  him  again  only 
to  a  few  weeks  as  before,  we  ensure  (as  all  experience  has 
shown)  a  perpetual  recurrence  of  the  offence ;  infliction  ceases 
to  deter ;  his  guilt  grows  hardened  by  constant  repetition ;  he 
is  re-committed  twice,  thrice,  five  times,  twenty  times,  fifty 
times ;  he  becomes,  in  fact,  a  permanent  customer,  although, 
perhaps,  never  venturing  upon  any  crime  to  which  law  or 
custom  annex  any  severer  penalty.  It  becomes,  therefore,  our 
clear  duty  to  the  community,  as  well  as  an  act  of  justice  and 
mercy  to  the  offender  himself,  to  take  him  in  hand  as  soon  as  a 
second  conviction  has  shown  that  he  belongs  to  the  ‘  criminal 
‘  class,’  and  protect  society  against  him  in  the  only  way  in 
which,  as  all  experience  has  proved,  it  can  be  protected  —  by  re¬ 
forming  him,  and  incapacitating  him  till  he  is  reformed.  It  is 
of  no  use  to  urge  that  his  offence  is  so  small,  his  theft  so 
trifling,  that  a  sentence  of  long  detention  would  be  dispro- 
p«wtionately  severe.  That  consideration  is  wholly  beside  the 
question;  he  has  forfeited  his  citizenship,  by  abusing  it;  he 
has  made  war  against  society,  and  it  is  for  society  thenceforward 
to  decide  his  fate ;  he  has  given  society  a  right  to  jjrotect  itself 
against  him  in  the  manner  it  deems  most  effectual — the  most 
effectual  mode  being  also,  as  it  happens,  the  most  beneficial  to 
the  individual.  We  explained  early  in  these  remarks  that  we  — 
fallible  and  blind — cannot  and  need  not  attempt  to  propor¬ 
tion  punishment  to  guilt;  what  we  can  and  must  do  is  to 
proportion  it  to  the  end  it  is  designed  to  attain  —  that  end 
being  the  reformation  of  the  criminal,  either  as  an  ultimate 
object  (as  some  would  plead)  or  for  the  security  of  society  (as 
we  are  disposed  to  argue).  As  soon,  therefore,  as  a  man  becomes 
one  of  the  criminal  class,  it  is  our  right  and  our  duty  to  take 
possession  of  him,  and  subject  him  at  once  to  such  an  amount, 
kind,  and  duration  of  penal  discipline  as  shall  most  effectually 
secure  his  rescue  and  restoration.  Without,  therefore,  going 
the  full  length  of  indorsing  Mr.  F.  Hill’s  recommendation, 
that  he  should  be  sentenced  to  be  confined  till  cured,  we  have 
no  scruple  in  urging,  in  the  strongest  manner,  that  he  shall  be 
sentenced  to  afar  longer  term  of  imprisonment  than  it  is  intended 
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to  inflict ;  in  order  both  to  allow  ample  powers  to  the  prison 
authorities  to  retain  the  obdurate  offender  till  it  shall  be  safe 
and  proper  to  discharge  him,  and  to  give  ample  scope  to  the 
operation  of  the  salutary  principle  of  hope  on  the  mind  of  the 
prisoner,  by  letting  him  perceive  that  the  duration  of  his 
punishment  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  himself.  In  a 
•word,  we  would  subject  every  criminal,  properly  so  called,  to 
the  full  influence  of  the  reformatory  discipline,  which,  as  every 
one  knows,  requires  a  long  period  for  its  successful  operation, 
and  we  would  do  this  in  such  a  manner  as  to  impress  indelibly 
on  the  prisoner’s  mind,  first,  that  his  only  hope  of  restoration  to 
freedom  and  society  lies  in  a  genuine  and  thorough  reformation, 
and  secondly,  that  this  hope  is  not  a  chance  only,  but  a  cer¬ 
tainty.  Every  offender  then — of  course  we  exclude  more  con¬ 
ventional  offences — every  criminal  offender  should,  on  his  second 
conviction,  be  sentenced  to  not  less  than  twelve  months'  separate 
confinement — that  term  to  be  shortened  at  the  pleasure  of  Her 
Majesty,  on  its  being  certified  by  the  authorities  that  the  sen¬ 
tence  had  done  its  work.  By  rigidly  following  out  this  plan 
we  should,  in  a  short  time,  have  subjected  the  entire  (detected) 
criminal  population  of  the  country  to  such  reformatory  in¬ 
fluences  as  have  been  proved  most  effectual,  and  for  such  a 
length  of  time  as  has  generally  been  found  sufficient. 

The  next  point  which  we  are  anxious  to  recommend, — the  ex¬ 
tension,  namely,  of  the  arrangements  now  adopted  in  the  case 
of  ‘  convicts  ’  for  following  up  a  term  of  separate  confinement  by 
a  term  of  associated  labour  under  close  surveillance,  so  as  to  admit 
of  the  application  of  this  system  to  all  criminals, — is  one  which 
is  not,  like  separation,  quite  a  settled  point,  but  a  disputable,  or 
at  least  a  disputed  one.  Adhuc  sub  judice  Us  est.  On  the  one 
hand,  Mr.  Burt,  the  Assistant  Chaplain  at  Pentonville,  both  in 
his  evidence  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  in  his  work  on  *  Separate  Confinement,’  condemns  the 
system  in  the  strongest  terms.  He  argues,  that  first  to  subject 
a  criminal  to  the  most  careful  seclusion  from  his  old  associates 
as  the  most  indispensable  condition  towards  his  reformation,  and 
then,  as  soon  as  this  seclusion  has  begun  to  produce  the  desired 
effect,  to  restore  him  to  their  contaminating  company,  is  a  mar¬ 
vellous  and  flagrant  inconsistency.  He  maintains  that  not  only 
must  this  second  step  in  reformatory  discipline  undo  all  the 
good  slowly  and  painfully  effected  by  the  first,  but  that  the 
mere  anticipation  of  it  goes  far  to  hinder  the  previous  separation 
from  exercising  its  proper  influence ;  and  he  declares  that 
criminals  who  have  b^n  subjected  to  a  long  period  of  separate 
confinement,  and  then  transferred  straight  to  the  colonies,  are 
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likely,  and  have  been  proved,  to  turn  out  better  than  those  who, 
after  a  more  limited  stay  at  tentonville  or  Millbank,  have 
passed  though  the  intermediate  etages  of  regulated  association 
on  the  public  works  at  Portland.  He  entirely  denies  that  even 
a  protracted  term  of  seclusion,  ui^dcr  fitting  regulations,  has  any 
weakening,  depressing,  or  otherwise  injurious  effect,  either  on 
the  physical,  mental,  or  moral  health  of  the  convicts,  and  that 
it  does  not  unfit  them,  when  liberated,  either  for  resisting 
average  temptation,  or  for  making  their  w’ay  by  independent 
exertions  in  a  new  world,  and  under  reasonably  favourable  circum¬ 
stances  ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  supports  his  opinion 
with  considerable  plausibility.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  clear 
conviction  of  Sir  Geoi^e  Grey,  Lord  Grey,  Capt.  Maconochie, 
Colonel  Jebb,  and  others,  who  contiived  the  system  actually  in 
force,  that  to  launch  a  reformed  criminal  from  a  state  of  total 
isolation  in  which  every  action  was  regulated  and  restrained  ab 
extra,  into  the  position  of  virtually  complete  liberty  and  unre¬ 
stricted  companionship  which  a  ticket-of-leave  man  attains,  with 
no  intermediate  stage  of  preparatory  discipline  and  comparative 
freedom,  was  to  expose  his  regeneration  to  a  test  needlessly  and 
indefensibly  severe.  It  is  given  in  evidence  by  Captain  Whitty 
and  the  Rev.  J.  Moran  (the  superintendents  of  the  intermediate 
stage  of  ‘  labour  in  association  ’  at  Portland),  that  the  prisoners 
consigned  to  their  charge  from  the  separate  prisons  generally, 
nearly  always  indeed,  keep  up  the  character  which  they  bring 
with  them,  and  even  sometimes  improve  upon  it ;  that  punish¬ 
ments  and  remands  are  extremely  rare ;  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  prisoners  entitle  themselves  by  good  conduct  to  a  miti¬ 
gation  of  their  sentence ;  and  that,  as  a  rule,  they  decidedly 
gain  ground  after  their  arrival,  —  i.e.,  after  their  transfer  from 
the  first  to  the  second  stage  of  penal  discipline, — in  cheerfulness, 
in  health,  and  in  vigour.  It  is  stated  also,  on  no  mean  autho¬ 
rity,  that  the  frequent  effect  of  the  separate  system  was  so  to 
soften  the  minds  of  many  of  those  subjected  to  it,  as  to  render 
some  amount  of  association  indispensable  before  they  could  be 
trusted  by  themselves ;  and  finally,  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  w’hich  reported  in  1850,  after  hearing  and  weighing 
all  the  conflicting  testimony,  deliberately  and  unanimously  came 
to  the  conclusion,  that  as  a  general  rule, — 

‘  After  prisoners  under  long  sentences  have  undergone  a  period 
of  separate  confinement,  the  remainder  of  their  sentences 
ought  to  be  passed  under  a  system  of  combined  labour,  with 
effectual  precautions  against  intercourse.* 

In  our  judgment  the  decided  preponderance  both  of  reasoning 
and  evidence  lies  on  the  side  of  the  system  now  in  force  in 
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convict  prisons;  but,  as  we  observed  a  few  pages  ago,  since 
there  is  certainly  some  ground  for  difference  of  opinion,  and 
since  much  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  both  arrangements,  why 
enforce  either  as  a  universal  rule  ?  Why  not  try  both  cautiously 
and  within  limits?  Why  not  allow  a  certain  latitude  of  dis¬ 
cretion  to  those  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  law, 
and  in  whom  so  much  discretion  must  be  unavoidably  assumed  ? 
Why  not  authorise  a  longer  period  of  separate  confinement  to  be 
substituted  for  transfer  to  the  public  works,  in  the  case  of  those 
convicts  for  whom,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Governor,  such 
modification  may  seem  desirable,  or  who,  by  preferring  it  them¬ 
selves,  intimate  their  fear  of  the  contaminating  or  retro-active 
influence  of  renewed  association  with  former  fellow-offenders? 
We  cannot  attach  any  weight  to  an  objection  we  have  heard  urged 
on  the  score  that  by  vesting  this  decision  in  the  governor  you 
are  bestowing  upon  him  too  great  and  too  unconstitutional 
a  j)ower.  It  must  be  remembered  that  you  already  do  and 
must  entrust  him  with  power  exactly  analogous  and  still  greater, 
— inasmuch  as  upon  his  decision,  or  rather  upon  his  report  as  to 
the  behaviour  of  each  individual  prisoner,  depends  the  question 
whether  such  prisoner  shall  fulfil  his  whole  term  of  ten  years  or 
of  live,  or  shall  be  eligible  for  liberation  on  leave  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  half  that  period.  A  vast  and  anomalous  amount  of 
discretion  must,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  be  vested  in  the 
prison  authorities :  a  cogent  argument,  unquestionably,  for 
selecting  them  with  the  utmost  care,  for  supervising  them  with 
the  most  unremitting  vigilance,  for  remunerating  them  with 
ample  liberality,  for  removing  them  promptly  in  case  of  in- 
ca[)acity,  failure,  or  misconduct,  and  for  assigning  them  a  high 
place  among  administrators ;  but  none,  assuredly,  for  hampering 
that  discretion  with  provisoes  and  restrictions  which  can  only 
serve  to  impair  its  beneficent  and  efficacious  action.  Lastly, 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  formal  and  ultimate  power  in 
all  these  cases  rests  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  though  no 
doubt  virtually  and  in  practice  it  will  lie  with  the  governor, 
on  whose  report  and  recommendation  it  will  alone  be  exercised. 
The  system  we  should  advocate  in  this  and  all  similar  cases 
is,  to  confide  the  amplest  discretionary  power  to  the  prison  au¬ 
thorities,  and  to  guard  against  its  abuse  by  the  fullest  publicity 
as  to  its  exercise. 

It  being  decided,  then,  that  separate  imprisonment  for  small 
and  first  offences,  and  separate  imprisonment  followed  (in  most 
cases)  by  associated  labour,  for  subsequent  and  serious  crimes, 
constitute  the  system  of  secondary  punishments  best  adapted 
for  the  security  of  society,  the  repression  of  crime,  and  the 
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reformation  of  the  criminal,  we  have  next  to  inquire  what  are 
the  means  actually  existing  for  carrying  out  this  system,  and 
how  any  deficiency  in  those  means  may  most  fitly  1^  supplied. 
And  here,  unfortunately,  our  statistics  fail  us.  We  have  no 
accurate  or  complete  returns  of  the  amount  of  prison  accom¬ 
modation  on  the  separate  system  existing  in  the  Kingdom :  we 
know  the  state  of  the  case  as  far  as  it  regards  government  or 
convict  prisons,  but  not  as  it  relates  to  county  and  borough  gaols, 
which  are  provided  by,  and  under  the  management  of,  the  local 
authorities.  With  regard  to  the  former,  we  can  give  a  pretty 
satisfactory  account.  In  England  and  Wales  at  least,  if  there 
is  not  at  this  moment  ample  accommodation  for  the  separate 
confinement  of  every  convict,  and  for  his  subsequent  employ¬ 
ment  in  combination  with  others,  arrangements  are  in  rapid 
progress  by  which  this  accommodation  will  be  provided.  In¬ 
dependent  of  Parkhurst  ( where  only  juvenile  convicts  are  sent, 
for  whom  separate  confinement  as  a  universal  system  ha^  been 
found  undesirable,  and  which  had  in  1852,  625  inmates),  the 
Government  has  provided  2659*  cells  for  male  prisoners  to 
undergo  the  first  portion  of  their  sentence  in.f  From  these 
prisons  they  are  transferred,  when  their  term  for  associated 
labour  begins,  to  Portland,  Portsmouth,  or  Dartmoor,  in  this 
country,  or  to  Gibraltar  and  Bermuda  abroad.  The  hulks, 
which  formerly  received  the  convicts  employed  at  Woolwich 
and  Portsmouth,  and  in  which  proper  separation  was  found  im- 

*  Tins  includes  180  in  Perth  gaol  for  Scotch  prisoners. 

•j"  Convict  Prisons  for  Separate  Confinement  (1853)  (for  males): — 

Prisoners. 

Millbank  contains  accommodation  for  -  1,100 

Pentonville  -  -  -  -  561 

Cells  rented  in  various  county  or  borough 

prisons  -  -  .  .  998 

-  2,659 

Parkhurst  (for  juveniles)  -  .  -  625 

Prisons  and  Hulks  for  Associated  Labour : — 

Portland  -  -  -  .  1,070 

Portsmouth  -  .  .  _  1,020 

Dartmoor  ...  -  1,276 

Hulks  (still)  including  invalids  -  1,380 

- r  4,746 

Gibraltar  ....  600 

Bermuda  ....  1,700 
Western  Australia  ...  550 

-  2,850 


In  Ireland  there  are  5,246  convicts,  male  and  female. 
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practicable,  have  been  condemned,  and  are  to  be  forthwith 
superseded  by  regular  prisons;  the  Portsmouth  one  is  already 
completed  and  in  use.  One  hulk  will  be  for  a  time  retained  as 
an  invalid  dejiut.  In  a  short  time,  therefore,  we  may  consider 
that  arningements  will  be  completed  in  Great  Britain  (and  in 
progress  in  Ireland)  for  carrying  out  perfectly  and  systematically 
the  plan  of  secondary  punishment  which  the  Government  has 
deliberately  adopted,  so  far  as  regards  the  convicts  under  its 
immediate  control. 

But  the  case  is  very  different  when  we  come  to  the  case  of 
those  far  more  numerous  culprits  who  are  committed  to  county 
and  borough  prisons  for  various  terms  of  imprisonment — for 
milder  sentences,  that  is,  than  transportation.  The  number  of 
separate  cells  required  for  these  prisoners  we  have  no  statistics 
to  inform  us.  We  know  merely  that  whereas  in  1853,  in  England 
and  Wales,  2368  were  sentenced  to  transportation  (or  penal  servi¬ 
tude),  18,130  were  sentenced  to  various  terms  of  imprisonment 
at  the  sessions  and  assizes,  and  a  far  larger  number,  probably 
five  times  as  many,  on  summary  conviction.  For  all  these,  sepa¬ 
rate  cells  ouglit  to  be  prepared,  whether  their  term  be  long  or 
short.  If  we  assume  that,  independent  of  ‘  convicts,’  120,000 
are  annually  imprisoned,  and  that  the  average  duration  of  their 
sentences  l)c  three  months*,  it  is  obvious  that  30,000  separate 
cells  should  be  provided  as  a  minimum,  in  the  various  gaols  in 
the  Kingdom.  We  say  ‘as  a  minimum,’  because  it  is  obvious 
that  in  order  to  carry  out  the  system  effectually,  every  prison 
ought  to  have  cells  to  accommodate,  not  its  average,  but  its 
viaximum,  number  of  inmates;  if  it  have  not,  the  system  is 
broken  down  whenever  from  any  cause  an  unusual  influx  of 
prisoners  arises,  and  the  benefit  arising  from  it  is,  pro  tanto, 
destroyed.  Great  injury  and  bitter  disappointment  have  often 
arisen  from  this  cause ;  a  plan  is  adopted,  skilfully  and  success¬ 
fully  carried  out,  and  then  abandoned  on  the  first  pressure — and 
abandoned  necessarily,  as  long  as  this  wretched  economy  is  suf¬ 
fered  to  reign  paramount — for  offenders,  if  sent  to  prison,  must 
be  received  whether  there  be  accommoilation  for  them  or  not. 
Every  local  prison  should,  therefore,  be  held  responsible  for 
providing  as  many  separate  cells  as  the  maximum  of  ofienders 
it  is  ever  liable  to  receive,  or  to  make  arrangements  with  neigh¬ 
bouring  prisons  (which  might  easily  be  done)  for  receiving  its 
overflow,  at  a  fixed  price  per  head.  Probably,  as  the  number 
of  offenders  fluctuates  considerably,  40,000  separate  cells  would 

*  The  actual  average  is  said  to  be  six  weeks,  but  we  have  seen 
that  longer  teriiis  ought  to  be  introduced. 
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at  6rst  be  required  in  order  to  secure  the  system  against  vio¬ 
lation  at  any  time  or  under  any  circumstances.* 

Of  the  number  which  exist  we  have  no  even  approximately 
accurate  return.  All  the  information  we  have  been  able  to 
obtain  is  comprised  in  the  Report  on  Prison  Discipline,  often 
referred  to,  at  pp.  4.  12.  86.  708.  It  appears  that  many  prisons 
have  been  altered  or  enlarged  in  order  to  facilitate  the  adoption 
of  the  separate  system;  but  in  1850,  according  to  Colonel  Jebb 
(inclusive  of  those  in  process  of  erection,  and  exclusive  of  the 
Government  "^prisons),  there  was  only  separate  accommodation 
for  about  9000  prisoners,  or  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  number 
required,  f  The  first  step  to  be  taken,  therefore,  clearly  is  to  pass 
an  Act  empowering  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department  —  or 
the  Minister  of  Justice,  when  such  a  department  shall  be  created 
—  to  call  upon  the  local  authorities  to  provide,  as  speedily  as  may  be, 
fur  supplying  whatever  deficiency  may,  in  each  borough  or  county, 
be  found  to  exist.  Into  the  special  arrangements  by  which  this 
Act  should  be  enforced,  or  the  best  mode  of  providing  the  addi¬ 
tional  accommodation  needed,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  enter 
here :  the  safest  and  wisest  principle  to  follow  in  all  such  cases 
is,  in  our  judgment,  for  the  central  authority  to  confine  itself  as 

*  Perhaps,  however,  we  should  make  a  deduction  of  one-tenth 
from  this  number  in  consideration  of  the  juvenile  offenders,  whom, 
we  all  along  assume,  are  to  be  otherwise  disposed  of. 

t  Strangely  enough,  the  Reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons  in 
England  and  Wales  contain  no  statement  of  the  aggregate  amount 
of  separate  accommodation,  nor  can  we  learn  that  there  exist  any 
njeans  of  ascertaining  this  important  fact  For  Scotland  and  Ireland 
we  are  better  provided.  In  Ireland,  in  1853,  the  daily  average 
number  in  prison  was  6841  (a  great  reduction  on  previous  years), 
and  the  number  of  ‘  single  cells  ’  was  4762.  The  highest  number  in 
prison  at  one  time  was  9466.  If  these  ‘  single  cells  ’  were  of  a  nature 
to  admit  of  really  carrying  out  the  separate  system,  Ireland  therefore 
provided  properly  for  about  half  its  prison  population.  In  Scotland, 
the  number  in  confinement  on  the  1st  of  July,  1852,  was  3090  (the 
greatest  number  at  one  time  was  3969),  the  number  of  cells  (exclu¬ 
sive  of  mere  day-rooms)  was  2985.  We  cannot,  however,  say  with 
certainty  whether  the  separate  system  is  observed,  or  provided  for,  in 
all  these  cases.  We  fear  not.  (See  Fifteenth  Report  of  General  Board 
of  Directors  for  Scotland,  and  Thirty-second  Report  of  Inspector- 
General  for  Ireland.)  The  only  ‘  convict,’  or  Government  prison  in 
Ireland,  where  the  separate  system  is  carried  out,  is  Mountjoy ;  and  it 
appears  that  even  there  the  plan  has  been  unfortunately  relaxed,  and 
with  most  injurious  effects.  But  Mountjoy  accommodates  only  about 
500,  and  the  number  of  Irish  convicts  for  whom  accommodation  is 
required  is  5250. 
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much  as  possible  to  stating  the  desideratum,  and  requiring  the 
municipality  to  supply  it,  —  leaving  the  choice  of  the  particular 
steps  to  be  taken  to  those  in  whose  province  the  duty  of  taking 
them  lies.  We  will  venture  only  on  two  remarks.  Since  the 
object  we  have  in  view  in  enforcing  separate  confinement  and 
longer  terms  of  imprisonment,  is  the  diminution  of  crime  by  the 
rescue  of  the  offender  from  his  old  associates  and  his  criminal 
career,  it  is  evident  that  in  proportion  as  that  object  is  attained, 
will  the  amount  of  prison  accommodation  required  be  reduced. 
We  have  to  make  provision  for  the  number  of  criminals  noio 
existing;  if  our  plan  succeeds,  that  number  will  be  greatly 
diminished,  and  the  provision  now  made  will  become  vastly 
over-ample.  It  is  in  order  to  bring  about  a  reduction  of  prisons 
ultimately,  that  we  have  so  greatly  to  augment  them  in  the 
first  instance :  the  augmented  accommodation  needed  will,  there¬ 
fore,  be  only  temporary;  prudence,  in  consequence,  dictates 
that  the  provision  made  should,  if  possible,  be  as  temporary  as 
the  call  for  it.  Now  massive  stone  prisons  are  not  only  costly, 
but  if  specially  prepared  with  a  view  to  the  separate  system  of 
confinement,  can  scarcely  be  afterwards  made  suitable  for  any 
other  purpose.  But  here  a  proposal  of  Colonel  J  ebb’s  suggests 
a  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  He  conceives  it  both  possible  and 
advisable  to  construct  ‘  moveable  prisons,’  adapted  to  the  sepa¬ 
rate  system,  which  might  not  only  be  constructed  at  a  much 
smaller  cost  than  that  usually  incurred  *,  but  might,  after  a  few 
years,  when  they  had  effected  their  object  in  one  locality,  be 
without  difficulty  transferred  to  another.  We  shall  see  shortly 
that  this  plan  may  be  made  available  for  supplying  more  than 
one  want,  and  helping  us  out  of  more  than  one  difficulty. 

But  when,  by  this  means  or  by  any  other,  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  effective  and  universal  separation  of  prisoners  in 
all  prisons  as  well  as  in  those  under  Government  management, 
we  shall  still  need  arrangements  for  the  disposal  of  those 
offenders  {iiot  condemned  to  transportation,  and  therefore  not 
sent  to  ‘  convict’  establishments)  whose  sentence  includes  asso¬ 
ciated  labour  after  imprisonment.  We  shall  require  for  them 
places  of  penal  employment  corresponding  to  Portland  and 
Dartmoor.  Now  it  is  not  contemplated,  and  would  not  be 
desirable,  to  make  such  associated  labour  a  portion  of  the  shorter 
sentences  of  imprisonment :  those  would  be  more  profitably 
passed  entirely  in  seclusion.  The  number  of  those  now  sen¬ 
tenced  (both  at  session  and  assize,  and  by  summary  conviction) 
to  terms  of  imprisonment  exceeding  six  months,  are  about  7000 ; 


The  best  have  cost  from  120/.  to  2001.  per  cell. 
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exceeding  one  year,  about  2300.*  Probably  the  latter  class 
would  be  the  only  one  for  whom  we  should  liave  to  provide 
associated  labour.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  a  part,  and  a  most  essential  part,  of  our  plan  of 
reformatory  discipline,  is  greatly  to  lengthen  the  term  of  im¬ 
prisonment  of  regular  offenders  —  to  subject,  indeed,  all  criminals, 
after  their  second  ct)nviction,  to  a  comparatively  protracted 
l>erlod  of  durance.  We  cannot,  therefore,  suppose  that,  to  carry 
out  the  system  effectually,  we  ought  to  provide  arrangements 
for  the  combined  labour  of  less  than  5000  prisoners  annually, 
or  f(»r  a  less  period  than  two  years,  f  The  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  whose  valuable  labours  we  have  so  often 
had  to  refer,  after  recommending  that  in  the  case  of  long  sen¬ 
tences  such  a  ])eriod  of  associated  labour  should  follow  a  period 
of  separate  confinement,  resolved  that  it  was  desirable,  with  a 
view  to  this  object,  to  erect,  at  the  national  cost,  and  to  place 
under  Government  control,  ‘  District  Prisons,’  specially  con¬ 
structed  for  and  devoted  to  the  reception  of  prisoners  who  were 
undergoing  this  second  stage  of  their  punishment. 

Adhering  to  the  resolution  we  have  all  along  maintained,  of 
avoiding  to  embarrass  our  argument  or  weary  our  readers  with 
matters  of  detail,  we  shall  not  enter  into  any  discussion  as  to 
tiie  most  desirable  character  or  the  most  fitting  lociility  for  these 
District  Labour  Prisons.  It  may  be,  as  many  imagine,  that 
public  works  would  afford  the  only  occupation  in  which  their 
inmates  could  be  usefully  employed.  It  may  be,  as  Colonel 
Jebb  believes,  and  as  Dartmoor  seems  to  show,  that  in  certain 
localities  agricultural  labour  may  be  practicably  and  profitably 
combined  with  probationary  discipline  and  strict  superintend¬ 
ence.  It  may  be,  as  ]\Ir.  C.  Pearson  enthusiastically  insists  and 
courageously  offers  to  demonstrate  J,  that  agricultural  labour  is 
the  sjxjcial  if  not  the  sole  kind  of  work  fitted  to  penal  establish¬ 
ments,  and  that  all  prisons  ought  to  be  made  industrial,  rustic. 


*  'I'iiese  are  ^Ir.  IVarson’s  figures  as  given  before  a  Connnittee  of 
tiie  House  of  Commons  in  1850,  but  wc  cannot  vouch  for  them. 
Some  of  them  do  not  agree  with  the  criminal  returns  issued  by  the 
H<nue  (Itiice,  where  a  comparison  can  be  instituted. 

f  Tliis  is  a  very  iiiucli  larger  estimate  than  Colonel  Jebh’s  (see 
Filtii  Report,  p.  63.),  hut  the  ditlerence  arises  tfora  Colonel  Jebb 
leaving  out  of  consifleration  the  offenders  sentenced  by  ‘summary 
conviction,’  and  making  no  allowance  for  the  lengthened  terms  of 
iniprisiinmeiit  we  suggest. 

+  S-e  Mr.  P.’s  elaltorale  document  and  calculation  laid  Itcfore  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1850. 
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and  self-supporting.*  These  are  questions  for  administrators, 
not  for  legislators ;  they  merely  affect  the  best  mode  of  doing 
that  which  we  are  all  agreed  is  to  be  done ;  the  actual  manage¬ 
ment  and  carrying  into  effect  of  our  design  may  most  prudently 
be  left  to  professional  sagacity,  trained  as  it  will  be  by  the 
lessons  of  experiment  and  observation.  We  only  wish  to  point 
out  that  if  Colonel  Jebb  is  correct,  as  we  have  no  doubt  he  is, 
in  his  confidence  as  to  the  practicability  of  ‘  moveable  prisons,’ 
these  will  prove  especially  ap])licable  to  the  present  object. 
Wherever  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom  there  are  public  works 
to  be  executed  —  whether  roads,  harbours  of  refuge,  fortifi¬ 
cations,  sanitary  constructions,  or  redemption  of  waste  or  un¬ 
wholesome  land — one  of  these  moveable  gaols,  ‘  capable  of  hold- 

*  ing  from  500  to  800  men,’  may  be  erected,  and,  as  soon  as 
the  work  in  hand  is  completed,  may  be  marched  off  to  renew  its 
usefulness  in  some  other  quarter. 

Blit  when  we  have  done  all  these  things — when  we  have 
provided  separate  cells  for  receiving  all  offenders,  and  for  retain¬ 
ing  them  as  long  as  we  deem  necessary  for  the  object  we  have  in 
view — when  we  have  made  arrangements  for  a  subsequent  period 
of  probationary  labour  for  the  more  serious  oft'endei's ;  when  we 
have  assigned  our  juvenile  delinquents  to  an  entirely  ditferent 
sort  of  establishments,  and  have  thus  materially  facilitated  the 
problem  we  have  practically  to  solve;  when,  by  lengthening 
the  sentences  of  imprisonment,  we  have  allowed  time  for  the 
rel’onnatory  operation  of  prison  disci2)line  on  all  who  come  under 
our  hands ;  and  when,  by  these  various  and  combined  measures, 
we  may  hope  that  we  have,  as  a  general  rule,  ettected  the  rescue 
of  the  offender  from  his  jirevious  course  and  his  contaminating 
associates,  and  jtrejtared  him  for  a  new  life,  the  question  once 
again  recurs ;  ‘  What  are  we  to  do  to  him  when  the  j^eriod  of 
‘  his  release  arrives,  when  he  has  expiated  his  crime,  when  se- 
‘  elusion  and  renovating  inffuences  have  done  their  work  upon 

*  him,  and  he  has  again  to  issue  ibrth  uj)on  the  world  ?  In  what 
‘  way  are  we  to  guaril  him  against  relapse,  to  launch  him  in  an 
‘  honest  and  hopeful  career,  to  rescue  and  protect  him,  in  a  word, 
‘from  his  own  antecedents  ?*’  We  have  to  imswer  this  question, 
it  must  be  remembered,  not  only  with  reterence  to  ‘  convicts,’ 
but  to  all  liberated  prisoners  —  not  only  to  those  whom  we  take 
upon  ourselves  to  release  before  the  expiration  of  their  full 
sentence,  but  to  those  who  have  fuliilled  their  entire  tenu,  and 
earned  their  own  emanciitation.  W'e  need  not  separate  their 

*  The  reiata  quastio  of  whether  prisons  should  be  self-supporting, 
we  purposely  postpune  to  subsequent  consideration. 
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cases ;  one  answer  will  sulEce  for  all.  Western  Australia  answers, 
at  the  outside,  for  only  1000  annually  of  the  number ;  the  rest 
we  must  dispose  of  otherwise,  —  and  dispose  of  them  in  such 
a  manner  that  prison,  having  once  got  rid  of  them,  is  rid  of 
them  for  ever. 

1.  There  can,  and  does,  we  believe*,  exist  no  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  any  one  practically  conversant  with  the  subject,  that,  whether 
for  reformed  convicts  after  liberation,  or  for  criminals  who  have 
sincerely  and  voluntarily  abandoned  their  evil  courses,  emigration 
to  distant  shores  should  he  the  rule  and  not  the  exception.  AVe 
need  waste  no  time  in  proving  so  obvious  a  proposition.  Not 
only  do  the  Colonies  and  the  United  States  offer  facilities  for 
earning  a  living  which  do  not  exist  in.the  old  country ;  not  only 
are  comparatively  feebler  energies  in  some  respects  required  for 
success  there ;  not  only  does  the  readier  and  brisker  demand  for 
labour  prevent  the  close  inquiry  into  the  labourer’s  antecedents 
which  is  so  often  fatal  to  the  prospects  of  the  repentant  sinner 
here ;  not  only  is  any  one  willing  and  able  to  work  certain  of 
obtaining  an  adequate  and  comfortable  subsistence ;  but  new 
scenes  and  circumstances  are  peculiarly  suited  to  foster  and 
fortify  new-born  virtue ;  new  associates  and  new  surroundings 
lead  to  new  thoughts  and  sanguine  aspirations ;  the  temptations 
which  beset  the  restored  outlaw  are  fewer  and  feebler ;  and,  in  a 
word,  it  is  incalculably  easier  to  begin  an  altered  life  where 
every  thing  in  nature  and  social  relations  is  fresh  and  different, 
—  where  new  faces,  new  employments,  new  interests,  combine  to 
throw  the  past  into  a  dream-like  and  hazy  distance, — than  where 
even  the  very  air  we  breathe,  the  streets  we  tread,  the  voices 
we  hear,  are  rife  with  a  thousand  associations  of  a  career  of 
error  and  of  degradation.  It  is  true,  as  the  old  poet  says,  that 
crossing  the  ocean  changes  the  sky  and  not  the  soul ;  but  it  is 
only  by  crossing  the  ocean  that  the  companions  and  accomplices 
of  our  criminal  days  can  be  effectually  escaped ;  and  this  escape 
is  a  sine  qua  non  of  enduring  reformation. 

But  we  have  already  been  obliged  to  conclude  that,  after  what 
has  passed,  the  Home  Government  cannot,  with  perfect  good 
faith,  send  released  prisoners  to  the  Colonics,  however  satisfied 
it  may  be  as  to  the  thoroughness  and  sincerity  of  their  reforma¬ 
tion.  Nor  can  the  Emigration  Commissioners  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  Colonial  Land  Fund,  appropriated  for 
the  pur[)08e,  conformably  to  their  duty  and  their  instructions, 
knowingly  select  for  free  passages  any  who  have  once  become 
amenable  to  the  laws  of  their  country.  The  amount  of  jKirfcctly 
voluntary  and  independent  emigration  is  however  very  great, 
even  to  Australia,  and  enormous  to  North  America;  and  the 
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liberated  offender,  when  once  his  term  of  imprisonment  is  over, 
is  a  free  citizen  again,  and  may  mingle  with  this  stream  at 
pleasure,  without  any  question  as  to  his  antecedents.  No  man 
has  a  right  to  say  him  Nay ;  no  man  has  a  right  to  ask  him  — 
Whence  comest  thou,  or  whither  goest  thou?  He  is  to  the 
emigration  agent  who  gives  him  the  requisite  information  and 
guards  him  against  being  fleeced  or  duped,  to  the  captain  to 
whom  he  pays  his  passage  money,  to  the  employer  who  engages 
him  on  landing,  a  simple  labourer  or  artisan,  going  out  to  seek 
his  fortune  in  a  country  where  such  as  he  are  greatly  needed 
and  readily  welcomed,  and  where  far  worse  than  he  (and  far 
more  unfortunate,  inasmuch  as  they  have  never  undergone  the 
reforming  discipline  which  has  made  a  new  man  of  him)  are 
dtdly  received  without  hesitation  or  misgiving.  Now,  under  the 
system  we  have  recommended,  and  the  adoption  of  which  we  are 
assuming,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  reformed  offenders  will, 
on  their  liberation,  find  themselves  in  possession  of  a  sum  of 
money  amply  suflScient  to  transport  them  to  Canada  or  New 
York,  and  in  many  cases  enough  to  pay  their  passage  to  Aus¬ 
tralia.  Even  now  under  the  system  of  weekly  gratuities  for 
good  conduct  when  in  confinement,  we  have  seen  that  numbers 
on  liberation  (as  ticket-of-leave  men),  are  entitled  to  sums  vary¬ 
ing  from  51.  to  17/.  Under  the  analogous,  but  as  we  think, 
preferable,  plan  of  assigning  to  them  a  certain  percentage  of 
their  earnings  while  under  discipline,  these  amounts  might  be 
considerably  enhanced;  and  when  that  prolongation  of  their 
terms  of  imprisonment  which  we  have  shown  to  be  an  essential 
condition  of  success  is  superadded,  we  may  safely  assume  that 
few  of  that  ‘criminal  class’  who  have  been  fairly  taken  in  hand 
for  cure,  will  be  discharged  without  funds  being  due  to  them 
adequate  to  provide  for  their  outfit  and  voyage  to  one  or  other 
of  our  many  lands  of  promise.  From  the  12th  General  Report 
of  the  Colonial  Land  and  Emigration  Commissioners  (that  for 
the  five  years  ending  1851),  we  find  that  the  average  entire 
cost  of  conveying  adults  to  Australia  was  about  15/.,  and  to  the 
Cape,  12/. ;  while  238,000  steerage  passengers  were  conveyed 
from  Ireland  to  America,  eitlier  direct  or  by  way  of  Liverpool, 
for  a  sum,  including  provisions,  of  893,000/.,  or  about  3/.  15«. 
a  head.* 

We  recommend,  therefore,  as  the  first  method  of  disposing  of 
liberated  prisoners,  that  they  should  be  encouraged  and  advised 
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ia  the  strongest  manner  to  employ  the  sum  due  to  them  in 
emigrating  from  this  country ;  that  they  should  be  induced  to 
decide,  before  leaving  the  prison,  to  what  colony  or  foreign  land 
they  will  proceed ;  that  tlie  chaplain  should  then,  simply  in  his 
capacity  of  private  friend,  give  them  the  needful  inforraa- 
ti(>n  as  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  both  in  finding  their  way  to 
the  port  of  embarkation  and  in  disjKising  of  themselves  on  land¬ 
ing  at  their  destination  ;  and  secure  their  passage  for  them,  and 
release  them  as  short  a  time  as  possible  before  the  sailing  of 
their  vessel.  In  all  this  there  will  be  no  violation  of  implied 
conventions,  no  illicit  or  indefensible  (jrovernment  agency; 
nothing  will  be  done  for  the  freed  citizen  which  is  not  or  ought 
not  to  be  done  for  the  citizen  who  has  always  l)een  free ;  since 
authorised  parties  are  already  esUhlished  at  the  principal  ports 
for  instructing  and  protecting  emigrants  whose  ignorance  and 
inexperience  might  else  entail  their  ruin ;  and  these  parties  have, 
we  believe,  authorised  correspondents  (in  some  of  the  Colonies 
at  least,  if  not  in  New  York  also)  to  whom  emigrants  on  land¬ 
ing  can  apply  for  information  and  assistance.  When  a  free  and 
honest  labourer  wishes  to  emigrate,  and  is  able  to  do  so  by  his 
own  means,  he  naturally  and  habitually  applies  to  the  clergyman 
of  his  parish  to  ‘  put  him  in  the  way,’  and  yield  him  that  kindly 
aid  in  the  transaction  of  business  which  the  poor  so  preeminently 
need.  The  chaplain  is  the  clergyman  of  the  liberated  prisoner, 
who  stands  to  him  in  the  relation  of  parishioner,  and  whom, 
therefore,  he  is  not  only  entitled,  but  bound,  to  aid  in  his  judi¬ 
cious  elforts  to  enter  on  a  new  csircer.  Were  there  in  every 
colonial  jKtrt,  as  there  are  here  and  there,  and  as  there  ought 
universally  to  be,  emigration  agents  established,  authorised,  and 
orderetl  to  assist  and  advise  the  new  comers,  to  |x>int  out  where 
labour  was  most  in  demand,  and  what  dangers  were  especially  to 
be  guarded  against,  and  to  do  this  for  all  indiscriminately,  the 
liberated  reformee  might  stand  just  as  g(XKl  a  chance  as  any 
other  emigrant  of  prospering’in  his  new  home.  Some,  probably, 
who  had  earned  mrtst,  would  go  to  Moreton  Bay,  where  the 
settlers  are  eager  even  for  avowed  convicts  and  ticket-of-leave- 
men.  Many  more,  attracted  by  the  shorter  voyage  and  the 
cheaper  terms,  would  sail  for  Halifax  or  New  York ;  and  if  our 
system  were  not  a  sad  1‘ailurc,  and  if  the  prison  authorities  had 
proved  competent  to  their  duty,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  released  prisoners  who  found  their  w'ay  thither  would  not, 
on  the  average,  be  more  valuable  and  mure  welcome  visitors 
than  the  slioals  of  unkempt  and  undisciplined  Irish  who  are 
annually  turned  out  upon  those  shores. 

2.  The  next  desideratum  is  the  encouragement  and  multipli- 
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cation  of  establishments  where  released  offenders  may  be  received 
for  a  while  between  leaving  the  place  of  punishment  and  re-en¬ 
tering  the  world,  — a  sort  of  intermediary  refuges,  where  they 
may  pass  a  period  of  voluntary  probation,  and  whence  they  may 
more  easily  be  drafted  off  one  by  one  into  various  channels  of 
industry  either  in  this  country  or  abroad.  Many  will  receive 
labourers  from  establishments  of  this  sort,  who  would  object  to 
receiving  them  direct  from  the  gates  of  the  gaol  or  the  peniten¬ 
tiary.  The  managers,  too,  of  these  establishments  can,  by  indi¬ 
vidual  effort  and  a[)plication,  facilitate  the  gradual  absorj)tion  of 
their  inmates  into  the  mass  of  the  community,  in  a  way  that 
governors  and  chaplains  and  other  public  authorities  could  not 
do  either  so  easily  or  so  well,  or  without  in  some  measure  over¬ 
stepping  the  proper  functions  of  Government.  They  can  fur¬ 
nish  them  with  employment  which  will  go  far  in  enabling  them 
to  support  themselves  for  a  time,  till  openings  occur,  and  they 
can  watch  for  and  make  these  openings.  AVe  should  wish,  if  it 
were  possible,  that  all  liberated  offenders  who  are  unable  to 
emigrate  by  their  own  unassisted  means,  should  have  recourse 
to  establishments  of  this  sort  in  the  first  instance. 

There  are  many  reasons,  we  think,  why  these  ])lace3  of  refuge 
sliould  be  left  to  voluntary  zeal  and  spontaneous  charity,  in  place 
of  being  founded  or  managed  by  the  Government.  In  the  first 
place  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  such  systematic  aids  to 
success  in  life  lie  within  the  province  of  Government;  the 
matter  may  perhaps  bear  controversy ;  but  we  prefer  to  concede 
it  rather  than  discuss  it.  In  the  second  place,  voluntaiy  socie¬ 
ties  for  facilitating  the  restoration  of  reformed  offenders  to  the 
world  can  act  more  freely  than  national  authorities  could  do. 
Their  hands  are  tied  by  no  promises  explicit  or  implied.  They 
are  free  to  do  what  they  think  right  and  wise.  They  may 
choose  their  own  objects  of  charity,  and  have  as  much  right  to 
pay  the  outfit  and  passage  money  of  a  penitent  prisoner  as  of 
an  indigent  artisan.  They  are  just  as  much  at  lii)erty  to  pro¬ 
cure  engagements  for  their  proteyes  in  Canada,  or  at  Victoria  as 
in  London  or  Glasgow.  The  funds  wluch  are  entrusted  to 
them  for  a  special  purpose  of  charity  they  may  expend  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  own  unfettered  discretion  in  any  manner  best  fitted 
to  promote  that  j)uq)ose.  They  are  of  course  l>ound  in  consci¬ 
ence  and  in  justice  not  to  send  out  to  a  colony,  a  man  whom 
they  suppose  likely  to  be  a  curse  or  a  mischief  to  that  colony, — 
just  as  they  are  i)ound  not  to  recommend  for  employment  to  a 
friend  or  correspondent,  a  man  whom  they  know  to  be  unworthy 
of  trust;  —  but  with  this  limitation,  they  may  with  perfect  pro¬ 
priety  expend  the  great  proportion  of  their  incomes  in  aiding 
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emigration  on  an  extensive  scale  and  under  judicious  arrange¬ 
ments  ;  and  we  believe  they  will  act  righteously  and  wisely  in 
so  doing.  This,  however,  as  we  have  seen.  Government  could 
not  do.  In  the  third  place,  works  of  this  kind,  which  require 
peculiar  tact,  delicacy,  and  discretion,  are  best  left  to  those  who 
have  a  special  gift,  a  singular  and  native  aptitude,  for  such 
affairs ;  who  can  so  obtain  the  confidence  and  estimate  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  the  individuals  with  whom  they  have  to  deal,  as  to 
discover  the  best  mode  of  disposing  of  them,  the  place  to  which 
to  send  them,  the  sort  of  master  with  whom  to  place  them,  the 
particular  temptations  from  which  to  shield  them.  Now  these 
benevolent  administrators,  thus  specially  qualified  for  their  task, 
generally  find  it  out  and  embrace  it  by  a  kind  of  ‘  elective  affi¬ 
nity  ;  ’  —  Government  cannot  make  them,  and  can  rarely  dis¬ 
cover  or  select  them ;  it  may  aid  their  efforts,  sanction  their 
proceedings,  confirm  their  appointment ;  it  cannot  by  inquiry, 
or  advertisement,  or  competition,  draw  them  from  their  obscu¬ 
rity,  or  test  their  fitness,  or  train  them  for  the  oflice.  It  will  be 
found,  we  believe,  invariably  that  all  the  successful  establish¬ 
ments  of  the  nature  alluded  to,  have  been  founded  and  are  con¬ 
ducted  by  men  of  this  special  aptitude;  and  that  whenever 
Government  adopts  and  takes  possession  of  such  men,  it  almost 
always  spoils  them  by  thwarting  and  controlling  their  free  dis¬ 
cretion,  and  injures  their  efficiency,  and  limits  their  success,  by 
subjecting  them  (unavoidably  almost)  to  the  formality  of  rigid 
rule. 

Some  few  of  such  establishments  exist ;  or  rather  it  would  be 
more  accurate  to  say  that  some  peculiarly  gifted  individuals 
have  devoted  themselves  to  this  specific  form  of  doing  good,  and 
have  shown,  by  their  singular  success,  by  the  amount  of  service 
they  have  rendered,  by  the  number  whom  they  have  set  up  in  an 
honest  and  prosperous  way  of  life,  that  the  only  things  wanting 
to  the  full  attainment  of  our  end,  are  a  greater  number  of  such 
‘  skilled  labourers,’  and  more  ample  pecuniary  means  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  those  we  have.  The  first  desideratum  we  cannot  sup¬ 
ply  as  fast  or  as  completely  as  we  could  wish :  the  second  we 
can.  We  cannot  make,  nor  often  enough  find,  the  men  we 
want :  but  we  can  at  least  take  care  that,  when  they  they  are 
found,  their  efforts  shall  not  be  crippled,  nor  their  establish¬ 
ments  allowed  to  languish  for  lack  of  those  funds  which  are 
bestowed  with  such  a  lavish  hand  on  charities  immeasurably 
more  questionable. 

First  among  these  invaluable  benefactors  of  the  prison  popu¬ 
lations,  and  through  those  of  society  at  large,  we  must  name 
Mr.  Wright  of  Salford.  Dependent  himself  on  a  humble  voca- 
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tion  for  support,  he  has  for  upwards  of  fifteen  years  employed 
his  evenings  and  Sundays — in  fact  all  his  leisure — in  visiting 
prisoners  in  gaol,  conversing  with  them  on  the  causes  of  their 
fall,  investigating  their  characters,  infusing  into  them  what¬ 
ever  moral  and  religious  influences  he  finds  them  willing  to  im¬ 
bibe,  and  finding  places  for  them  when  discharged.  For  those 
whom  he  finds  desirous  of  re-entering  an  honest  course  (the 
great  majority  he  says),  he  endeavours  to  procure  occupation 
by  personal  application  to  employers,  giving  them  shelter  and 
support  in  the  meantime  as  far  as  his  scanty  means  allow  him. 
Some  he  has  placed  in  juvenile  refuges,  as  at  Redhill ;  others 
he  has  persuad^  their  old  masters  to  take  back;  others  he  has  got 
into  factories;  others  into  domestic  service;  for  some  he  obtained 
employment  only  by  becoming  surety  for  their  good  conduct. 
In  this  way  he  has  provided  for  upwards  of  150 ;  and  of  these 
only  nine  have  turned  out  ill.  So  much  may  be  done  by  the 
unassisted  efforts  of  a  single  man  —  and  he  a  poor  and  a  busy 
man.  Recently,  we  rejoice  to  find  that  a  subscription  set  on 
foot  by  a  few  benevolent  friends  who  had  watched  and  sympa¬ 
thised  in  his  labour,  has  enabled  him  to  devote  his  whole  time 
and  strength  to  his  good  work ;  while  the  degree  of  publicity 
which  has  been  given  to  his  success  has  naturally  extended  his 
influence  and  means  of  usefulness.  Such  a  visitor,  as  well 
qualified  by  mingled  zeal  and  discretion,  in  every  prison  in  the 
Kingdom  (and  surely  England  could  furnish  that  number),  and 
aided  by  the  succour  and  subscriptions  of  the  charitable  in  the 
neighbourhood,  might  almost  suffice  to  attain  in  its  completeness 
the  object  we  are  now  considering. 

In  1848,  the  visiting  justices  of  the  Durham  gaol,  aided  by 
some  friends  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  object,  established 
‘  the  Durham  Refuge  for  Discharged  Prisoners,’  and  placed  it 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  able  and  judicious  chaplain, 
the  Rev.  Hans  Hamilton.  Its  funds  were  scanty,  never  reach¬ 
ing  100/.  a  year ;  but  in  the  course  of  six  years,  it  has  succeeded 
in  restoring  to  respectable  relations,  or  placing  in  honest  situa¬ 
tions,  no  less  than  1093  prisoners,  some  adults,  but  mostly 
women  and  boys.  Of  these  thirty-nine  have  been  re-committed, 
and  fifty-one  have  otherwise  failed  to  conduct  themselves  satis¬ 
factorily.  The  remainder,  or  eleven-ttcelfths  of  the  entire 
number,  have  continued  to  behave  well,  and  may  in  fact  be 
considered  as  restored  to  society  and  redeemed  from  evil  courses. 
This  result  has  been  effected  at  the  trifling  cost  of  391/., — a 
signal  proof  how  much  may  be  done  with  very  limited  means, 
provided  the  plan  be  judicious  and  the  agents  well  chosen. 

But  perhaps  the  Reformatory  in  Great  Smith  Street,  West- 
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minster,  is  the  most  encouraging  instance  of  what  may  be  done 
by  special  aptitude  and  ze<al  combined.  Mr.  Nash,  its  founder 
and  manager,  was  originally  a  Ragged-school  teacher.  While 
engined  in  this  occupation  his  attention  was  forcibly  directed  to 
the  fact  that  of  the  number  of  young  thieves  and  vagabonds 
with  whom  he  was  brought  into  contact,  a  considerable  number 
really  wished  to  reform,  and  a  still  larger  number  continued  in 
their  disreputable  courses  only  because  no  others  were  open  to 
them.  He  determined  to  try  to  rescue  some  of  these  unfor¬ 
tunates,  and  selected  six  for  his  first  experiment.  He  hired  a 
room  in  1848,  for  two  shillings  a-week,  wherein  he  and  his 
proteges  lived.  He  shared  everything  with  them,  for  in  fact  he 
was  nearly  as  poor  as  themselves,  and  had  more  than  once  to 
pawn  his  own  clothes  in  order  to  be  able  to  continue  his  bene¬ 
volent  exertions.  He  taught  them  habits  of  industry,  and  in¬ 
fused  into  them  not  only  an  ardent  attachment  to  himself  and 
earnest  wish  to  gratify  him,  but  a  sincere  aspiration  after  better 
things.  He  exercised,  and  could  exercise,  no  coercion.  They 
were  free  to  go  whenever  they  felt  the  regularity,  frugality,  and 
diligence  of  their  new  life  irksome ;  but  few  ever  did  go.  He 
in  time  found  places  for  his  first  inmates,  or,  through  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  benevolent  friends,  enabled  them  to  emigrate.  He  soon 
enlarged  his  establishment  and  increased  his  numbers,  taking 
first  a  larger  room,  then  two  rooms,  then  a  whole  house,  till  the 
undertaking  became  what  it  now  is.  He  has  also  somewhat 
changed  his  plan.  He  now  receives  only  adults:  any  criminal, 
whether  coming  from  gaol  or  free  and  prosperous,  who  desires 
to  abandon  his  vicious  courses,  is  received,  and  subjected  to  a 
fortnight’s  probation  of  entire  solitude  and  bread  and  water.  If 
be  is  able  to  undergo  this  severe  test,  it  is  considered  that  he  has 
given  proof  of  a  sincere  desire  to  reform,  and  is  admitted  as  a 
regular  inmate  of  the  establishment,  lives  with  the  rest  in  a 
homely,  scanty,  but  clean  and  comfortable  way,  and  is  set  to 
work  at  shoe-making,  tailoring,  carpentering,  printing,  or  some 
other  occui>ation.  If  he  knows  no  trade,  he  learns  one.  Mr. 
Nash  endeavours  to  retain  them  for  twelve  months  if  he  can ; 
never,  we  believe,  longer.  When  fitted  for  standing  by  them¬ 
selves,  he  finds  places  for  them  in  this  country,  or  assists  them 
to  emigrate.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  whole 
system  is  that  no  punishment,  and  scarcely  any  control,  is  re¬ 
quired.  All  wish  to  reform :  all,  therefore,  join  in  discouraging 
and  putting  down  anything  in  language  or  conduct  inconsistent 
with  reformation.  The  refractory  or  disorderly  are  simply  de¬ 
sired  to  leave  the  establishment,  or  go  back  to  probation,  or 
solitude  and  bread  and  water ;  and  order  and  propriety  arc 
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maintained  by  this  measure  alone.  Of  nearly  three  hundred 
who  have  been  received  in  five  years,  only  twenty-nine  have 
been  dismissed.  Most  of  the  inmates  have  been  admitted  on 
their  own  volunteer  application:  several  have  been  recommended 
to  Mr.  Nash  by  the  explains  of  prisons  where  they  had  been 
confined. 

The  results  of  this  great  experiment  have  been  satisfactory  to 
a  degree  which  is  quite  wonderful.  Scarcely  any  of  the  rescued 
have  relapsed.  The  statistics  up  to  1853  were  as  follows: — 


Sent  out  as  emigrants 

- 

-  122 

Sent  to  situations  in  this  country 

. 

-  -40 

Restored  to  friends 

. 

-  18 

Enlisted  as  soldiers 

. 

-  19 

Gone  to  sea  -  -  - 

. 

2 

Dead  -  -  -  - 

- 

1 

Sent  to  juvenile  institutions 

55 

257 

The  estoblishment  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  with 
Lord  Shaftesbury  at  its  head ;  and  will,  we  hope,  continue  to 
enlarge  its  sphere  of  usefulness.  It  appears  to  us  a  pattern  of 
its  kind,  and  worthy  of  all  support.  Its  funds,  how'ever, 
though  increasing,  are  still  quite  inadequate  to  the  demands  upon 
them.  The  Reformatory  contains  at  present  about  one  hundred 
inmates;  and  on  an  average  seventy  applications  for  admission 
have  to  be  refused  every  week.  One  memorable  instance  of  refusal 
cannot  fail  to  produce  a  deep  impression.  Levi  Harwood,  who 
was  executed  in  1851  for  the  burglary  and  ensuing  murder  at 
Frimley,  had  applied  repeatedly  for  admission,  but  the  place  was 
full,  and  he  was  unavoidably  rejected.  The  means  of  refuge 
and  rescue  thus  denied  him,  he  was  compelled  to  fall  back  upon 
his  bad  associates,  who  engaged  him  in  the  crime  by  which  he 
forfeited  his  life.  These  two  facts  are  worth  whole  volumes  of 
argument  or  appeal  Seventy  criminals  per  week  in  the  Metro¬ 
polis  alone,  endeavouring  to  escape  from  their  evil  courses  through 
the  only  channel  open  to  them,  and  unable  to  do  so,  because 
that  channel  was  too  narrow  to  admit  them  !  It  is  notoriously 
difficult  to  do  good :  the  most  charitable  are  perpetually  harassed 
by  doubt  whether  they  are  really  doing  good  or  harm,  —  per¬ 
petually  mortified  to  find  that  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts  and  pre¬ 
cautions  they  have  been  baffled  and  deceived,  and  that  their  money 
has  been  worse  than  thrown  away.  But  here  is  an  opportunity 
of  conferring  certain  and  great  blessing ;  here  is  an  establish¬ 
ment  which  we  know  does  and  can  work  only  good — good  as 
unmixed  as  anything  can  be  in  this  world — good  incalculable  in 
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amount  both  to  society  and  to  the  individual ;  and  yet  it  lan¬ 
guishes  for  want  of  funds !  * 

Reformers  and  Reformatories  of  this  character  are  not  only 
deserving  of  the  most  liberal  aid  which  private  benevolence  can 
render  them,  but  also,  we  are  deliberately  of  opinion,  of  large 
subsidies  from  the  State.f  Their  number  should  be  not  three, 
but  three  hundred :  their  incomes  should  be  reckoned  not  by 
hundreds,  but  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  We  can  discern  no 
sound  principle  which  commands  the  withholding  of  State  assist¬ 
ance  in  such  cases,  and  we  see  many  which  suggest  the  grant¬ 
ing  it.  We  can  well  understand  that,  as  a  rule,  the  Treasury 
may  very  fitly  object  to  placing  ptiblic  money  at  the  disposal  of 
unrecognised  associations  for  benevolent  purposes ;  but  to  re¬ 
fuse  indiscriminately  is  surely  as  unwise  as  to  grant  indiscri¬ 
minately,  and  savours  of  the  mere  unpliant  pedantry  of  economic 
science,  which  cannot  relax  or  suspend  its  own  rules  even  in 
favour  of  its  own  principles.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that 

*  The  Government  itself  might  become  an  extensive  employer  of 
liberated  prisoners,  by  receiving  them  both  from  these  places  of 
refuge,  and  also  direct  from  gaol.  We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that 
it  should  undertake  public  works,  otherwise  unnecessary,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  providing  occupation  for  those  who  cannot  obtain 
it  at  the  hands  of  private  individuals,  still  less  that  it  should  accept 
the  services  of  these  expirees,  in  preference  to  those  of  labourers  or 
artisans  of  reputation  and  respectability.  But,  considering  the  im. 
portance  to  the  community  of  consolidating  and  rendering  permanent 
the  reformation  of  these  unfortunate  members  of  it,  — considering  that 
they  have  become  its  peculiar  charge,  and  that  it  can  scarcely,  with 
safety  or  a  clear  conscience,  completely  ‘  wash  its  hands  of  them  ’  till 
they  are  established  in  honest  industry, — considering,  also,  that  the 
parties  from  whom  they  will  come  recommended  to  it  for  employment 
are  its  own  servants,  and  that  it  will  have  means  of  surveillance  and 
control  over  them  beyond  those  which  individual  employers  could 
exercise, — it  is  not,  perhaps,  too  much  to  expect  that  it  should  aid 
zealously  and  cheerfully  in  the  completion  of  its  own  work  by  re¬ 
ceiving  into  its  service  —  as  far  as  its  undertakings  allow — those 
whom  chaplains  of  gaols  and  managers  of  reformatories  find  difiiculty 
in  otherwise  placing  out,  and  that,  where  ordinary  masters  would 
require  an  entirely  good  character  and  honest  antecedents.  Government 
should  be  satisfied  with  a  certificate  of  good  behaviour  during  the 
whole  period  of  imprisonment  of  penal  labour,  and  of  such  proofs  of  a 
desire  to  lead  an  amended  life  as  the  nature  of  the  case  permits. 

t  The  three  we  have  mentioned  are,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  discover,  the  only  establishments  existing  for  the  reception  of  adult 
criminals  who  desire  to  forsake  their  evil  courses.  For  juveniles 
there  are  many  such  refuges :  of  them  we  shall  speak  in  a  subsequent 
article. 
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in  no  way  can  the  funds  of  the  country  be  more  beneficially 
spent  than  in  reducing  the  criminal  classes  which  prey  upon  the 
resources  and  destroy  the  morality  of  the  country.  It  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  these  classes  can  only  and  can  best  be 
reduced  by  reforming  those  members  of  it  who  fall  under  State 
surveillance ;  and  that  this  reformation,  for  which  the  State 
already  expends  so  much,  must  be  transient  and  unreliable 
unless  some  mode  be  discovered  of  providing  for  reformers  on 
their  release  from  durance.  Well  I  we  find  certain  individuals, 
with  rare  and  peculiar  endowments,  who  have  discovered  this 
mode,  who  have  contrived  this  grand  desideratum,  and  whose 
success  is  a  matter  of  experience  and  notoriety ;  and  we  are  told 
that  the  State  must  not  aid  those  who  have  thus  solved  the 
State’s  most  menacing  and  perplexing  problem,  because  forsooth, 
though  they  do  its  work,  they  do  not  wear  its  livery  1  We  are 
to  refuse  to  do  a  manifest  and  stupendous  good,  lest  bad  logicians 
should  draw  it  into  a  precedent  for  possible  evil.  Here  is  a  work 
which  imperatively  wants  doing;  which  the  safety  and  welfare 
of  the  country  requires  should  be  done ;  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  State  cannot  itself  do  as  eifectually  or  as  freely  as  individuals 
and  voluntary  associations;  which  hitherto  circumstances  have 
baffled  us  in  our  attempt  to  do; — we  find  ready  to  our  hands — 
what  we  could  never  make — men  who  do  this  one  thing  which, 
at  the  hazard  of  our  peace,  we  must  get  done,  and  who  do  it  with 
singular  ability  and  success ;  and  then  we  are  informed  that  a 
correct  theory  of  the  functions  of  government  forbids  our  rulers 
to  delegate  their  duties — to  empower  and  assist  others  to  do 
what  they  ought  to  do  but  cannot  do ;  or  cannot  do  so  well. 
There  must  be  some  great  flaw,  some  unsound  rigidity,  in  a 
theory  which  involves  such  a  practical  reductio  ad  ahsurdum. 

But  in  recommending  (which  we  do  most  strongly)  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  Government  aid  to  those  reformatories  whose  success 
has  proved  the  soundness  of  the  plan  on  which  they  are  con¬ 
ducted,  we  are  borne  out  by  that  without  which  nothing  can  be 
done  in  England  —  a  precedent.  Some  hundred  thousand 
pounds  are  annually  voted  in  Parliament  and  expended  by  the 
Privy  Council  in  aid  of  schools  established  and  conducted  by 
private  individuals  or  voluntary  societies,  and  with  which  the 
Government  has  nothing  to  do  except  to  ascertain,  through  its 
inspectors,  that  they  deserve  its  assistance,  admit  its  vigilance, 
and  are  willing  to  conform  to  its  requirements.  Extend  the 
same  principle  to  reformatories  and  refugees  for  criminals, 
whether  adult  or  juvenile ;  give  every  encomragement  to  their 
establishment  by  those  whose  zeal  or  talent  tidies  that  benefi- 
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cent  direction ;  succour  them  in  proportion  to  their  usefulness ; 
ascertain  by  inspection  that  the  principles  on  which  they  are 
based  are  sound  and  consonant  to  the  suggestions  of  experience ; 
keep  a  vigilant  eye  upon  their  action  to  see  that  they  neither 
adroit  abuses  nor  fall  into  inefficiency ;  and  then  subsidise  them 
either  by  a  liberal  donation — annually  given,  and  therefore  at 
any  time  liable  to  he  withdrawn,  or  by  paying  a  certain  sum 
per  bead  for  all  inmates.  It  has  not  been  found  that  Govern¬ 
ment  assistance  has  dried  up  private  charity  in  the  case  of 
schools ;  it  has  not  been  found  that  education  has  become  less 
efficient  under  State  Inspection ;  —  why  should  evils  be  appre¬ 
hended  in  the  case  of  places  of  refuge  that  have  not  ensued  in 
the  case  of  places  of  instruction  ?  Thus  much  all  must  admit ; 
that  criminals  who  voluntarily  submit  to  a  fortnight’s  probation 
on  solitude  and  bread  and  water*,  manifest,  at  all  events,  a 
desire  to  forsake  their  guilty  course;  that  those  who  subse¬ 
quently  conduct  themselves  with  subordination,  diligence,  and  de¬ 
corum,  with  steady  labour  and  hard  fare  for  many  months,  give 
proof  that  this  desire  is  not  a  mere  passing  fancy,  but  a  fixed 
intention ;  and  that  for  every  man  who,  after  undergoing  these 
two  probations,  is  restored  to  a  life  of  honest  industry  at  home 
or  in  the  colonies,  a  sum  in  hard  cash  has  been  saved  to  the 
community  far  exceeding  any  amount  which  the  State  would 
be  called  upon  to  pay  tor  the  difference  between  his  year’s 
maintenance  and  his  year’s  earnings.  Were  such  institutions 
multiplied  as  we  would  have  them  in  every  county,  and  open  to 
every  sincere  penitent,  we  firmly  believe  that  ere  long  four- 
fifths  of  the  criminal  population  of  Great  Britain  might  be 
rescued  from  a  course  of  outrage  and  depredation,  permanently 
and  for  life,  and  this  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  251.  per  head. 
If  so  —  and  it  is  only  the  theorists  not  the  men  of  practical 
knowledge,  who  will  say  we  are  too  sanguine — what  specula¬ 
tive  considerations  should  be  strong  enough  to  withhold  us  from 
prompt,  decided,  and  extensive  action  ? 

One  only  objection  has  even  apparent  weight  enough  to 
command  notice,  —  and  this,  too,  is  one  which  is  urged  by 
closet  thinkers  rather  than  felt  by  those  cognisant  of  facts.  It  is 
represented  that  such  establishments  as  we  advocate,  if  open  to 

*  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  those  who  voluntarily  apply  for 
admission  into  Mr.  Nash’s  reformatory  are  invariably  the  prosperous 
and  skilful  thieves  —  men  of  resolution  and  capacity.  The  incapable 
and  indolent  rarely  come,  and,  if  they  do,  never  stay ;  they  shrink 
from  the  probationary  solitude,  and  arc  deterred  by  the  steady 
industry  and  regular  hours  enforced  upon  all  inmates. 
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all  crimmals  on  their  own  voluntary  application,  would  often  be 
resorted  to  by  the  destitute  and  struggling  poor,  who  are  found 
everywhere,  and  who  abound,  or  did  abound,  in  the  Metropolis, 
and  to  whom  a  year’s  probation  would  be  a  small  price  to  pay 
for  being  established  in  an  honest  and  successful  livelihood. 
The  danger  is  one  we  cannot  disprove,  though  we  believe  it  to 
be  next  to  nil.  In  the  first  place,  the  number  of  those  who  are 
at  once  honest  and  willing  to  work,  yet  unable  to  find  employ¬ 
ment,  is  far  fewer  than  it  was,  and  is  every  year  diminishing : 
those  who  are  prepared  to  labour  steadily  can  almost  always 
earn  their  bread,  and  for  those  who  are  not,  an  establishment 
like  Mr.  Nash’s  offers  no  attractions.  Secondly,  that  distress 
must  be  severe  and  hopeless  indeed  which  would  induce  an 
honest  and  unstained  working  man  voluntarily  to  expose  him¬ 
self  to  a  year’s  co^anionship  with  felons,  even  if  reformed  or 
reforming  ones.  Those  who  have  experienced  that  the  chief 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  liberated  prisoners  lies  not  in  finding 
masters  who  will  employ  them,  but  fellow-workmen  who  will 
admit  them  to  association  (which  is  the  fact),  best  know  how 
strong  this  salutary  sentiment  is  among  the  poor.  Thirdly, 
the  few  honest  men  who  are  at  once  wretched  and  hopeless 
enough  thus  to  take  advantage  of  a  refuge  designed  for  the 
fallen,  must  be  themselves  on  the  very  verge  of  ruin.  They 
must  apply,  only  because  they  feel  that  admission  into  such  a 
place  is  the  only  resource  which  can  save  them  from  becoming 
criminals, — that  they  need  it  to  save  them,  as  much  as  others  do 
to  redeem  them,  from  a  life  of  crime.  * 

3.  When  all  has  been  done  that  can  be  done  in  these  ways; 
when  all  who  can  find  their  way  abroad  as  free  emigrants  and 
by  their  own  pecuniary  resources  have  been  put  in  the  way  of 
doing  so  by  such  information  and  facilities  as  their  friends  and 
their  clergyman  can  furnish ;  and  when  others  have,  through 
the  intermediary  stage  of  these  refuges,  whose  extension  and 
multiplication  we  would  urge  so  warmly,  been  enabled  to  reach 
the  colonies,  or  to  find  engagements  either  in  domestic  service, 
or  on  Government  works,  or  with  private  employers  of  labour, 
or  as  handicraftsmen  on  their  own  account;  there  will  still 
remain  a  residue,  though  Ave  hope  and  believe  a  very  small  one, 
whose  reformation  is  so  imperfect,  or  whose  will  is  so  feeble,  or 
whose  taste  is  so  incurably  vitiated,  or  whose  habits  are  so  hope- 
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lessly  hardened  and  corrupt,  that  their  restoration  to  a  course  of 
honest  industry  must  be  abandoned  as  chimerical  or  be  looked 
upon,  at  least,  as  more  than  questionable  ;  men  whom  we  do  not 
feel  entitled  to  retain  in  permanent  confinement,  but  yet  whom 
we  cannot  liberate  without  strong  anticipations  that  they  will 
return  to  their  old  way  of  life,  and  live  by  depredation  and  out¬ 
rage  as  before.  Against  such  we  are  bound  to  protect  society 
by  all  reasonable  precautions.  Thousands  such  now  roam  about 
the  land,  the  terror  and  the  nuisance  of  every  district  they 
frequent ;  hundreds  may  probably  be  found  still,  even  after  all 
our  plans  of  reformation  and  restoration  have  been  put  in  opera¬ 
tion;  men  who  are  well  known  to  the  police  as  habitual 
criminals,  yet  who  cannot  be  detected  in  any  specific  crime  — 
men  who  are  living  well,  and  even  wastefully,  yet  have  no 
ostensible  or  honest  mode  of  livelihood.  With  regard  to  such 
we  see  no  injustice — but,  on  the  contrary,  much  equity  and 
propriety — in  putting  into  action  the  suggestion  of  the  able  and 
experienced  Recorder  of  Birmingham.  We  quote  a  few  passages 
from  his  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury,  1850  and  1851 : — 

*  To  those  who  have  made  it  a  topic  of  observation  and  inquiry  it 
is  well  known  that  criminals  not  unfrequently  pursue  a  system  of 
depredation  with  impunity  for  long  periods.  With  regard  to  one 
man  very  lately  sentenced  to  transportation,  it  has  from  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances  occurred  to  me  to  know  that  his  career  of  crime  has 
extended  over  more  than  thirty  years  without  a  single  conviction ; 
and  I  have  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  his  is  by  no  means  a 
solitary  case.  Almost  every  newspaper  contains  some  paragraph 
narrating  a  criminal  exploit  in  which  there  is  a  combination  of  skill 
and  boldness  marking  out  the  perpetrator  as  experienced  in  the 
violation  of  the  law.  We  often  read  of  attacks  in  streets  and  other 
frequented  thoroughfares  by  ruffians  who  seem  to  have  taken  as  their 
model  the  Indian  Thug ;  and  their  feats  prove  them  as  dexterous  as 
their  master,  while  in  audacity  they  leave  him  far  behind.  Such 
outrages  as  these,  gentlemen,  are  not  the  acts  of  tyros  in  villany. 
They  imply  the  skill,  the  contempt  of  danger,  and  the  indifference  to 
the  sufferings  of  their  victims,  which  training,  and  training  alone, 
can  give . ’ 

•  Again: — 

‘  It  is  notorious  to  all  the  world,  that  a  numerous  class  exists 
amongst  us,  known  individually  to  the  officers  of  justice  as  persons 
who  follow  crime  as  a  calling,  and  who  have  no  other  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence  than  the  remuneration  which  belongs  to  their  nefarious 
course  of  life.  For  a  time,  not  unfrequently  extending  over  several 
years,  they  follow  this  calling  in  safety,  because  no  opportunity  has 
been  found  to  bring  home  to  them  any  particular  act  of  crime.  That 
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they  must,  of  necessity,  commit  offences  daily,  is  just  as  well  known 
to  the  police  as  it  is  known  to  us  that  the  passengers  whom  we  meet 
in  the  streets  must  daily  eat  and  drink,  although  we  do  not  follow 
them  to ‘their  homes,  and  are  not  able  to  aver  that  they  have  taken 
food  of  any  particular  kind,  or  at  any  particular  moment.  .  .  . 

‘  Now,  there  is  a  statute  on  the  books  by  which  a  reputed  or 
suspected  thief,  by  frequenting  streets  and  certain  places  therein 
described,  which  are  supposed  to  furnish  greater  opportunities  for 
plunder  than  others,  may,  if  the  magistrates  before  whom  he  is 
brought  infer  from  such  frequenting  that  his  intent  was  to  commit 
a  felony,  be  adjudged  to  be  a  rogue,  and  may  be  punished  with  im¬ 
prisonment.  Here,  then,  we  see  that,  by  the  law  of  England,  a 
person,  under  given  circumstances,  may  be  treated  as  a  criminal  and 
deprived  of  his  liberty,  in  the  absence  of  proof  that  he  has  committed 
any  act  which  of  itself  is  of  a  criminal  nature.  This  provision, 
which  is  now  nearly  a  century  old,  is,  no  doubt,  a  wide  departure 
from  the  general  principle  of  our  jurisprudence  to  which  I  have 
adverted.  No  complaints,  however,  have  arisen  out  of  the  exertion 
of  this  authority,  open  to  abuse  as  it  certainly  would  appear  to  be.  .  . 

‘  But  imperfect  as  the  provision  is  in  its  present  state,  it  may  be 
capable  of  improvements  by  which  the  defects  pointed  out  may  be 
removed.  What  I  would  propose  is,  that  when,  by  the  evidence  of 
two  or  more  credible  witnesses,  a  J ury  has  been  satisfied  that  there 
is  good  ground  for  believing,  and  that  the  witnesses  do  actually 
believe,  that  the  accused  party  is  addicted  to  robbery  or  theft,  so  as 
to  deserve  the  application  of  robber  or  thief,  he  shall  be  called  upon 
in  defence  to  prove  himself  in  possession  of  means  of  subsistence, 
lawfully  obtained,  either  from  his  property,  his  labour,  or  from  the 
assistance  of  his  friends.  On  the  failure  of  such  proof,  let  him  be 
adjudged  a  reputed  thief,  and  put  under  high  recognisances  to  be  of 
g(^  conduct  for  some  limited  period,  or  in  default  of  responsible 
bail  let  him  suffer  imprisonment  for  the  same  term.  And  as  in 
matters  of  such  moment  it  is  always  advisable  to  proceed  with  great 
caution,  I  would,  until  the  experiment  has  been  tried  and  found  suc¬ 
cessful,  confine  tho  operation  of  the  law  to  persons  who  have  already 
been  convicted  of  a  felony,  or  of  such  a  misdemeanour  as  necessarily 
implies  dishonesty  in  the  guilty  party,  as,  for  instance,  obtaining 
money  or  goods  under  false  pretences.’ 

Mr.  Hill’s  proposal  merely  amounts  to  this, — that  a  certain 
amount  of  specified  surveillance  after  liberation  shall  be  a  portion 
of  the  punishment  to  which  every  convicted  offender  is  sentenced, 
or,  if  you  prefer  so  to  express  it,  a  condition  of  his  release; — 
that  when  once  a  man  has  been  proved  to  belong  to  the  criminal 
population, — i.  e.  to  that  class  which  habitually  preys  upon  the 
community, — he  shall  forfeit  that  portion  of  his  civil  rights 
which  consists  in  the  assumption  of  his  innocence; — that, 
whereas  in  the  case  of  untainted  citizens  the  oniLS  probandi  lies 
upon  their  accusers,  in  the  case  of  liberated  convicts  the  onus 
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should  lie  with  the  defendant.  In  principle  we  see  no  objection 
to  Mr.  Hill’s  suggestion.  The  plea  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject 
has  no  force  here.  When  once  a  man  has  made  himself  by 
crime  amenable  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  he  may  justly  be 
deprived  of  his  liberty  to  any  degree,  and  for  any  period,  which 
the  law  deems  fit  and  necessary.  Society,  which  he  has  menaced 
and  outraged,  is  obviously  just  as  competent  to  condemn  him  to 
imprisonment  for  a  given  term,  and  to  surveillance  aftrewards, 
as  to  imprisonment  for  a  longer  term  followed  by  no  surveillance 
— to  a  total  deprivation  of  his  liberty  for  a  time  (that  is)  and  to 
a  partial  curtailment  of  it  subsequently,  as  to  a  total  deprivation 
of  it  for  a  month,  a  year,  or  a  life.  The  convicted  criminal  has 
forfeited  his  social  ])08ltion.  Henceforth  he  is  entitled  only  to 
that  amount  of  freedom,  and  to  freedom  on  those  terms,  which 
offended  society  may  please  to  dictate.  Nor  do  we  anticipate  any 
mischief  in  practice,  unless  such  as  might  equally  arise  from  indis¬ 
cretion  or  malice  in  the  administration  of  any  power.  That  ma¬ 
lignant  or  over  zealous  policemen  might,  under  such  a  provision, 
persecute  personal  enemies,  and  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
unfortunate  sinners  who  were  struggling  back  to  honesty,  is 
just  possible,  — as  it  is  possible  that  they  may  employ  their 
present  official  position  for  purposes  of  oppression  and  extortion. 
It  is  said  they  do  this  as  it  is.  It  may  be  so :  all  power 
is  liable  to  abuse,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  magistrate  to 
watch  with  vigilance,  and  to  repress  with  unsparing  severity, 
all  such  abuses.  The  provision  in  question  might,  however,  be 
sp  hedged  round  with  precautions  as  to  make  it  impossible,  or 
nearly  so,  to  convert  it  into  an  engine  of  injustice  or  oppression, 
while  for  the  public  security,  we  believe,  its  operation  would  bo 
of  the  most  signal  service.  In  the  first  place,  the  previous  con¬ 
viction  (or  as  we  should  propose,  two  previous  convictions,  to 
secure  his  belonging  to  the  criminal  class)  of  the  man  in  ques¬ 
tion  must  be  proved ;  then  the  magistrate  (or  jury)  must  have 
the  evidence  of  two  credible  witnesses  that  they  believe  him  to 
be  living  by  depredation.  This  done,  he  is  called  upon  to  show 
that  he  follows  a  lawful  calling,  or  that  he  has  property  of  his 
own  to  live  upon,  or  that  he  is  supported  by  his  relatives  and 
friends,  or  that  he  has  friends  who  are  willing  to  give  bail  for 
his  good  behaviour.  If  these  facts  are  so,  he  can  have  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  proving  them.  The  certificate  of  the  employer  for 
whom  he  works,  or  the  testimony  of  two  cognisable  house¬ 
holders  that  he  works  at  a  trade,  or  any  explanation  of  the 
mode  in  which  he  gains  his  living,  would  lil)erate  him  at  once, 
and  bring  a  severe  reproof  on  the  accusers  who  had  summoned 
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him.  But  practically,  as  all  experienced  administrators  of 
justice  are  well  aware,  mistakes  or  difficulties  would  scarcely 
ever  arise ;  the  persons  and  the  habits  of  professional  and  regular 
criminals  are  perfectly  well  known  to  the  police ;  and  the  danger 
is  not  that  the  innocent  should  suffer,  but  that  too  many 
habitual  offenders  should  escape.  A  great  number  of  the  worst 
depredators  would  contrive  to  allege  some  plausible  and  irre¬ 
futable  source  of  subsistence,  and  might,  only  too  easily,  slip 
through  the  meshes  of  the  suggested  proviso. 

We  must  draw  to  a  conclusion.  AVe  have  much  more  to  say, 
but  we  cannot  say  it  now.  The  treatment  of  juvenile  offenders ; 
the  various  measures  which  might  be  adopted  for  the  prevention 
or  mitigation  of  crime,  by  attacking  its  sources  and  predisposing 
influences  ;  the  economical  or  moral  objections  which  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  urged  against  some  of  our  recommendations, — these  we 
must  defer  for  consideration  to  some  future  time.  AVe  have 
here  endeavoured  to  explain  the  present  state  of  matters  as  re¬ 
gards  the  disposal  of  the  prison  population,  and  the  various 
modifications  and  improvements  we  desire  to  effect  in  that  state, 
—  to  describe  what  is  done,  and  to  suggest  what  ought  to  be 
done.  We  trust  we  have  succeeded  in  convincing  our  readers, 
as  assuredly  we  are  convinced  ourselves,  that  by  a  steady  and 
systematic  course  of  action, — which  presents  no  serious  or  in¬ 
superable  difficulties,  which  is  suggested  and  sanctioned  by  long 
and  wide  experience,  the  main  features  of  which  are  no  longer 
matter  of  controversy  or  question,  which  violates  no  philosophic 
or  economic  principles,  and  which  the  highest  interests  of  the 
community  imperatively  and  urgently  dictate,  —  we  may  so 
manage  while  in  prison  and  provide  for  on  release  the  criminal 
classes  of  these  realms,  as  at  once  to  rescue  themselves  from  the 
logical  consequences  of  their  unhappy  antecedents,  and  to  secure 
society  from  the  inevitable  mischiefs  which  would  ensue  from 
their  relapse.  AVe  firmly  believe  that,  in  order  to  ensure  the 
beneficent  results  which  we  all,  whatever  be  our  theories,  con¬ 
cur  in  desiring  to  bring  about,  it  is  only  necessary  to  will  with 
sufficient  energy  and  to  act  on  a  sufficiently  extensive  scale ; 
that  the  evil  we  are  called  upon  to  deal  with,  gigantic  and 
clamorous  as  it  is,  is,  like  all  other  social  evils,  and  more  readily 
and  surely  than  most  others,  curable  on  the  application  of 
the  proper  remedies ;  and  that  the  difficulties  of  the  case  lie,  not 
in  the  nature  of  the  thing  to  be  done,  but  in  our  want  of  reso¬ 
lution  to  grapple  with  and  do  it, — in  our  inconceivable  national 
inertia ;  in  our  incurable  habit  of  seeing  lions  in  every  broad 
path,  and  objections  to  every  comprehensive  scheme ;  in  our 
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morbid  tendency — half-laziness,  half-scrupulosity — always  to 
forego  a  great  good  rather  than  encounter  a  little  evil  or  run  a 
little  risk ;  in  the  over-tasked  enei^ies  of  our  public  men ;  in 
the  instinctive  alarm  with  which  we  all  shrink  from  novelties 
however  salutary — the  people  because  they  are  unprecedented, 
the  officials  because  they  are  troublesome ;  in  our  paltry  local 
jealousies;  in  our  still  paltrier  and  more  unpardonable  party 
strifes. 


No.  CCV.  will  be  published  in  January,  1855. 
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Moshesh’s  efforts  for  peace,  and  bravery  when  compelled  to  fight, 
147-8— he  succeeds  in  securing  terms  of  peace,  148-9 — inhumanity 
of  the  Boers  during  a  commando  into  ‘the  Sovereignty,’  149,  and 
note — injustice  done  to  savages  by  civilised  colonists,  150-1 — posi¬ 
tion  and  prospects  of  Natal,  151-3 — arbitrary  measures  against  the 
Kafirs  located  there,  152-4 — emigrant  Boers  under  Mr.  Pretorius, 
154-5 — their  ignorant  fanaticism,  155 — Sir  Harry  Smith  personally 
popular  among  the  Boers,  156— the  Orange  River  Sovereignty 
and  the  Trans-Vaal  Republic,  156-8,  and  extracts — the  Kafirs 
unjustly  treated  both  by  the  Boers  and  the  English,  159-60 — the 
missionaries  hardly  used  by  the  Boers,  160,  and  note — probable 
results  of  tlie  present  arrangements,  161-2 — concluding  observa¬ 
tions,  162-3. 

King  Joseph,  Memoirs  of,  review  of,  348 — memoirs,  diaries,  and 
letters  of  eminent  and  remarkable  men  generally  popular,  ib. — 
King  Joseph  rather  underrated  by  his  contemporaries,  348 — the 
change  in  the  character  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  as  great  as  the 
change  in  his  fortunes,  348-9 — brief  history  of  the  Bonapartes, 
349-352 — extracts  from  the  correspondence  between  Joseph  and 
his  brother  Napoleon  from  1795-1808,  352,  et  seq. — Napoleon, 
though  younger  than  Joseph,  takes  upon  himself  the  management 
and  control  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  354 — his  account  of  the 
affair  of  the  13th  of  Vendemiaire,  354-5 — marries  in  1796,  355 — 
resumes  his  familiar  correspondence  with  Joseph  in  1798,  356 — 
made  First  Ck>nsul,  356 — received  by  all  classes  as  the  deliverer 
and  saviour  of  the  country,  357-8  —  Joseph  employed  by  his 
brother  in  the  years  1800-1-2,  358 — declines  the  appointment  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Senate,  in  1803,  ib. — Napoleon  declared  Em¬ 
peror  in  1804,  ih. — leaves  the  government  in  the  hands  of  Joseph 
in  1805,  359 — contrast  in  the  habits  and  tastes  of  the  brothers,  ib. 
—  Napoleon’s  vast  preparations  to  invade  England,  360  —  cor¬ 
respondence  between  the  Emperor  and  his  brother  in  1805,  361-2 
— Joseph  accepts  the  crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  363 — correspond¬ 
ence  between  the  brothers,  relating  to  affairs  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
363-82 — Prussia  vacillates  in  her  policy,  and  is  treated  by  Napo- 
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leon  with  merited  severity  and  contempt,  382*6 — the  battle  of 
Jena,  386— campaign  against  Russia  in  1807,  387 — Joseph’s  letter 
to  Napoleon  after  his  victory  at  Eylau,  387-8 — his  measure  to 
suppress  the  monasteries  and  convents  disapproved  of  by  Napoleon, 
388-9 — further  correspondence,  390-1 — Jerome,  Lucien,  and  Eliza 
Bonaparte,  390-2 — interview  between  Napoleon  and  Lucien,  393-4 
— Joseph  made  King  of  Spain  in  1808,  394-5 — his  reply  to  the 
congratulations  of  the  Abbe  Simon,  395 — Napoleon’s  mad  career 
of  ambition  and  aggrandisement  after  his  campaign  of  Friedland 
and  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  396 — concluding  observations,  396-7. 

L 

Labour  and  Capital,  review  of  Morrison’s  Essay  on  the  Relations 
between,  163 — full  justice  not  done  by  the  author  to  his  important 
subject,  either  in  the  title  he  has  given  his  book,  or  the  time  he 
has  chosen  to  bring  it  out,  163-4 — difficulties  attending  the  subject, 

1 64- 5 — importance  of  solving  the  problem  of  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes,  and  their  relation  to  their  employers,  165 — the 
late  contest  in  the  North  of  England  between  labour  and  capital, 

165- 6 — pecuniary  mischief  of  the  Preston  strike,  166,  note — pro¬ 
bable  bad  results  had  the  masters  been  defeated,  167 — dangers 
attending  the  spread  of  communist  principles  among  our  working 
classes,  167-8,  and  extract — the  most  effectual  mode  of  guarding 
against  such  prospective  danger,  168 — widespread  dissatisfaction 
among  the  operative  classes  with  the  portion  assigned  to  them¬ 
selves  in  the  division  of  the  profits  of  production,  169-70 — mode 
in  which  Mr.  Morrison  deals  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  171 — 
comparative  savings  of  the  operative  and  middle  classes,  171-4,  and 
extracts — disposition  among  the  working  classes  to  waste  their 
earnings  in  needless  and  noxious  luxuries,  174-5 — scheme  for  regu¬ 
lating  wages  by  Act  of  Parliament  or  by  a  council  of  arbitrators, 
considered,  176-9 — strikes  fatal  to  the  progress  of  accumulating 
surplus  earnings,  179-80,  and  extract — a  labour  parliament  an  im¬ 
possibility,  180-1,  and  extract — probable  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  a  wise  system  of  co-operation,  181-2 — abstinence,  prudence, 
industry,  and  self-control  the  best  means  of  elevating  the  position 
of  the  working  classes,  183-5 — the  present  time  favourable,  in  all 
its  conditions,  for  turning  over  a  new  leaf  in  the  annals  of  an  old 
community,  185-6 — effects  of  emigration,  186,  and  note — sugges¬ 
tions  to  the  working  classes  for  their  working  out  their  own 
amelioration,  187-9 — tendency  of  bringing  an  excess  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  element  into  our  Constitution,  189-90 — probable  perils 
attendant  on  Universal  Suffrage,  190 — concluding  remarks,  190-2. 

M 

Macaulay's  Speeches,  review  of,  490,  remarks  on  Mr.  Vizetelly’s  un¬ 
authorised  edition,  490-1 — defence  put  forward  by  that  gentleman, 
491-2 — obvious  want  of  proper  editorial  supervision  in  the  selection 
and  arrangement  of  materials,  493-4 — ludicrous  blunders  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  493,  note— the  question  of  copyright  as  to 
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speeches,  sermons,  and  lectures  considered,  495-8 — proposed  remedy, 
and  probable  objections  thereto,  499-500 — Mr.  Macaulay  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  500-1,  and  extract — as  to  copyright  in  Parliamentary 
speeches,  501-3 — popularity  achieved  by  Mr.  Macaulay’s  speeches, 
504 — specimens  in  parallel  columns  of  passages  of  these  speeches 
as  given  in  the  unauthorised  editions,  and  in  the  corrected,  504-6 
— as  to  which  is  the  more  authentic  of  the  two,  506-8 — the  skilful 
adaptation  to  the  requirements  of  the  true  oratorical  style  displayed 
by  these  speeches,  508— on  the  truest  style  of  oratory,  and  how  far 
Mr.  Macaulay  has  made  it  his  own,  509-14 — striking  resemblances 
between  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Burke  and  those  of  Mr.  Macaulay, 
514-5 — Aristotle’s  definition  of  oratory,  515,  note — Charles  James 
Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt’s  speeches  not  superior  to  those  of  Mr.  Macaulay, 
516— extracts  from  his  speech  on  the  ‘Sugar  Duties,’  517-20-— 
another  from  his  speech  on  ‘  Jewish  Disabilities,’  520-1 — his  happy 
exposure  of  one  of  the  prevalent  fallacies  by  which  the  Corn  Laws 
were  once  defended,  521-3,  extract — his  exposure  of  the  anomalies 
inherent  in  the  Church  of  Ireland,  523-6,  extract— 'Ulr,  Macaulay’s 
skill  in  adapting  himself  to  the  claims  of  his  subject  and  the  char¬ 
acter  of  his  audience,  526-7 — charge  made  against  him  of  excessive 
elaborateness  and  preparation,  considered,  527-30 — his  qualities  as 
a  debater,  530-2 — his  views  on  Reform  and  other  great  questions, 
•632-3 — his  honesty  and  independent  bearing  towards  his  con¬ 
stituents,  533-4. 

Mar$haU  on  the  Representation  of  Minorities.  See  Minorities  and 
Majorities. 

Memoirs  of  King  Joseph.  See  King  Joseph,  Memoirs  of.  f 

Minorities  and  Majorities,  their  relative  Rights,  by  J.  G.  Marshall, 
review  of,  226 — on  the  representation  of  minorities  in  the  consti¬ 
tuent  bodies  which  return  members  to  Parliament,  226-8  —  the 
proposed  system  contrasted  with  the  present,  228-9 — further  sug¬ 
gestions  for  making  the  House  of  Commons  a  means  of  reflecting 
the  general  opinions  of  the  country  at  large,  and  not  merely  the 
opinions  of  the  majority,  230-2 — remarks  of  Mr.  Hickson  illustra¬ 
tive  of  the  proposed  plan,  233-4,  extract — Mr.  Marshall’s  reasons 
for  it,  234-5,  extract — conclusion,  235. 

N 

Note  to  Art.  II.  of  No.  202.,  303. 

O 

Orders  in  Council  on  Trade  during  War,  review  of  works  relating 
to,  192 — efiPects  of  war  upon  trade,  193 — the  laws  of  war  not  now 
carried  out  in  their  full  rigour,  ih. — more  humane  and  liberal 
policy  applied  in  mitigation  of  the  horrors  of  war  advocated  by 
Jeffrey  and  Mackintosh,  194— causes  that  led  the  Government  to 
issue  the  present  Orders  in  Council,  194-5 — rights  of  neutrals 
during  war,  196-7 — rigorous  steps  against  neutrals  sanctioned  by 
Lord  Stowell  during  the  last  war,  197— judicial  duties  of  the  high 
officers  of  the  Prize  and  Admiralty  Courts,  197-8 — bow  far  traide 
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with  an  enemy  can  be  justifiable,  198-9 — Order  of  Council  of  the 
15th  April,  1854,  200 — examination  of  the  series  of  measures 
taken  by  Government  to  protect  commerce  during  the  present 
war,  200-1 — what  is  contraband  of  war  ?  201-3 — Orders  in  Council 
of  March  28.,  203,  extract — extended  and  made  more  binding  by 
that  of  April  15.,  203-5 — views  of  M.  de  Hautefeuille,  205-6 — laws 
of  maritime  capture,  206-8 — provisions  on  the  subject  contained  in 
the  treaty  between  England  and  Spain  in  1667,  208 — and  in  the 
Commercial  Treaty  between  France  and  England  in  1677,  209 — 
Louis  the  Fourteenth’s  ordinance  of  the  marine  in  1681,  210 — 
another  in  July  1704,  210 — first  relaxation  of  this  law  introduced 
by  the  Commercial  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  210-1 — the  general 
law  of  prize  acted  upon  both  by  France  and  England  as  late  as 
1779,  211-2,  and  no/e*— Mr.  Jefferson’s  opinions  on  the  subject, 
212,  note — maritime  convention  of  1780,  213 — principles  affecting 
neutrals  adopted  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  20th  article  of  the  British 
Treaty  of  1786,  214-5 — maritime  warfare  carried  on  with  unmiti¬ 
gated  severity  during  the  revolutionary  wars,  215 — favourable  con¬ 
cessions  to  neutrals  under  the  late  Orders  in  Council,  216 — the 
system  of  licences,  217-9,  and  extract  and  note — necessity  of  lega¬ 
lising  trade  with  the  enemy,  219 — differences  between  past  and 
present  systems  of  commerce  between  belligerents,  220-2 — the 
Emperor  of  Russia’s  declaration  on  the  subject,  222 — concluding 
remarks,  223-5. 


R 

Railway  Morals  and  Railway  Policy,  review  of  works  treating  of, 
420 — administrations  of  our  public  companies  almost  purely  demo¬ 
cratic,  420-1 — tricks  and  dishonesties  of  railway  managers,  421-4 — 
remarks  on  the  system  of  extensions,  424-6—  railway  directors  and 
managers,  though  guilty  as  such  of  gigantic  frauds,  not  morally 
lower  than  the  community  at  large,  426 — this  accounted  for  by 
the  difference  between  the  corporate  conscience  and  the  individual 
conscience,  426-7 — self-interest  of  landowners  and  Members  of 
Parliament,  428-31 — of  Parliamentary  agents  and  railway  soli¬ 
citors,  431-3 — manoeuvres  of  railway  engineers  and  contractors, 
433-5 — directorial  misdoings,  435-7 — expose  of  the  management 
of  board  meetings  and  meetings  of  shareholders,  437-9  —  the  pre¬ 
ference-share  system,  439-41 — reasons  and  causes  which  tend  to 
perpetuate  existing  evils  of  railway  management,  441-6 — a  mis¬ 
interpretation  of  the  proprietary  contract  a  fundamental  vice  of 
the  railway  system,  446-8 — evils  attendant  on  the  extension  policy, 
448-58 — vast  sums  uselessly  spent  in  contests  about  rival  lines, 
459-60 — pressing  need  for  amending  the  laws  affecting  the  pro¬ 
prietory  contract,  460-1. 

Reform  of  the  War  Departments.  See  War  Departments. 

Russian  War  (the)  of  1854,  review  of  works  relating  to,  264— con¬ 
flicting  views  held  by  political  parties,  264-5 — history  of  the  cam¬ 
paigns  of  1828  and  1829,  266-7 — impediments  obstructing  the 
advance  of  the  Russians,  267-9~the  Danube  as  a  means  of  resist- 
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ing  an  invading  force,  269-70 — the  Balkan  passes,  270-1 — ^the 
strongholds  of  Silistria,  Varna,  and  Shumla,  271-2 — failure  of  the 
Russians  before  Shumla,  Varna,  and  Silistria,  273-5 — effects  of 
disease  upon  the  Russian  invasion  of  1828-9,  276-7 — natural  posi¬ 
tion  of  Constantinople  strong  for  a  system  of  defence,  277 — different 
position  of  the  Czar  in  the  campaign  of  1829  and  in  that  of  1854, 
277-9 — improved  condition  of  the  Turkish  army,  279 — ability  dis¬ 
played  by  Omar  Pasha,  280— obstinacy  of  the  Turkish  soldier  in 
the  defence  of  positions,  280-1 — Varna  and  Shumla  materially 
strengthened  since  the  last  campaign,  281-2 — importance  of  Adri- 
anople  as  a  military  position,  282-3 — proximate  estimate  of  the 
real  strength  of  the  enemy  far  below  that  to  be  gathered  from 
Russian  accounts,  283-5 — Russia’s  real  weakness  for  offensive  war¬ 
fare  well  known  to  her  governors,  285 — panic  fear  of  Russia 
unfounded,  ib. — her  army,  285-6 — the  Czar  Nicholas,  287-8 — war 
in  the  Principalities,  and  passage  of  the  Danube,  288-90 — ^gallant 
defence  of  Silistria,  290 — present  position  and  probable  objects  of 
the  allied  forces,  291-6 — the  war  in  Asia,  296 — inability  of  Russia 
to  invade  India,  297-302,  and  note — conclusion,  302. 

S 

Scotland,  Burton’s  History  of,  from  1689  to  1748,  review  of,  461 
— the  history  of  Scotland  during  this  period  a  desideratum  in 
literature,  461-2 — sketch  of  Lord  Stair  and  Principal  Carstairs, 
462-3,  extract — Presbyterians,  Cameronians,  and  Calvinists,  463-4 
— the  author’s  sentiments  respecting  the  Cameronians,  464-5, 
extract — causes  of  the  downfal  of  Prelacy,  465-6— origin  of  the 
Secession  movement  in  1734,  466-7,  extract — sketch  of  the  career 
of  Graham  of  Dundee,  467-70,  extracts — probable  results  of  the 

.  victory  of  Killiecrankic,  had  Dundee  lived,  470,  extract — the 
massacre  of  Glencoe,  470-1 — the  Darien  Expedition,  471-6 — its 
effect  upon  the  terms  of  the  Union  Treaty,  476-7 — Scotland  placed 
in  an  anomalous  position  thereby,  477 — causes  effecting  her 
prosperity  and  equality,  477-8 — Bill  for  dissolving  the  Union 
brought  in  in  the  House  of  Lords,  478 — evils  occasioned  by 
imposing  on  Scotland  taxation  above  her  means,  478-9 — how  far 
the  Treaty  of  Union  continues  to  be  fairly  observed,  479 — motives 
affecting  the  clansmen  in  their  adherence  to  the  Stuarts,  480, 
extract — the  Jacobite  insurrections,  and  the  want  of  preparation  on 
the  part  of  Government  to  meet  them,  480-1 — unpromising  aspect 
of  the  Jacobite  cause  in  1715,  481-2— results  of  this  rebellion  far 
from  satisfactory,  483 — Prince  Edward  invades  Scotland,  in  1745, 
and  is  joined  by  many  partisans,  483-4 — they  reach  Derby,  almost 
unopposed,  but  soon  retreat,  and  are  finally  broken  at  Culloden,  by 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  484-5 — Lord  George  Murray,  and 
President  Forbes,  485 — devotion  of  the  Jacobites  to  the  Stuarts, 

485- 6,  and  extract — preventive  measures  taken  by  the  Ministers, 

486 —  Mr.  Burton’s  views  respecting  the  vexed  question  of  Highland 
costumes,  486-8— concluding  observations,  488-90. 
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T 

Teatotalism,  and  Laws  against  the  Liquor  Trade,  review  of  works 
and  Acts  relating  to,  43-4 — tea-party  agitation,  44 — follies  perpe¬ 
trated  by  the  advocates  of  Temperance,  45-33,  and  extracts — good 
sense  and  manly  English  feeling  frequent  characteristics  of  Tea- 
total  orato^,  53-4 — as  to  the  deleterious  effects  of  alcohol,  54  — 
delirium  tremens,  55,  extract — insanity  caused  by  drunkenness, 
55-6 — Dr.  Carpenter  on  the  effects  of  alcohol,  56 — views  of  other 
high  medical  authorities,  57,  and  note  —  comparative  mortality 
among  total  abstainers,  temperate,  and  intemperate  soldiers  in  the 
Madras  army,  58 — effects  of  intemperance  on  the  moral  health, 
58-9 — its  wasteful  and  ruinous  effects  upon  the  social  habits  of  the 
working  classes,  60-1  —  alcoholic  beverages  stimulating  but  not 
conducive  to  strength,  61-3,  and  extracts— .Xhm  supposed  use  to 
resist  exposure  to  extreme  cold  or  heat  examined,  63-5,  and  ex¬ 
tracts  and  notes— accusation  brought  against  Teatctalers  of  substi¬ 
tuting  Abstinence  for  Christianity,  65 — remarkable  autobiography 
of  the  reclaimed  drunkard  John  Gough,  66-9,  and  extracts  — 
second  article  of  the  Teatotal  creed — that  every  man  is  morally 
bound  to  abstain  entirely  from  fermented  liquors,  69-70,  and 
extracts — diminution  of  intemperance  brought  about  by  the  exer¬ 
tions  and  example  of  teatotalers,  70 —  consumption  of  spirits  much 
less  now  than  in  1836,  70-1,  and  note — progress  of  the  cause  of 
Temperance  in  America,  71,  and  note — good  operation  of  the 
Maine  Laws,  72-3 — their  compulsory  prohibition  of  trading  in 
spirituous  liquors  considered  in  a  politick  point  of  view,  73-6,  and 
notes  —  moral  improvement  consequent  upon  their  coming  into 
operation,  76-7  —  while  obeyed  in  the  letter,  frequently  evaded  in 
the  spirit,  76-7,  and  note — ‘  The  Alliance  for  the  Suppression  of 
‘  Traffic  in  Intoxicating  Liquors,’  77 — letter  from  Father  Matthew 
hailing  its  establishment,  77,  note — wisdom  and  expediency  of 
passing  laws  in  England  tending  to  the  gradual  prohibition  of 
traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks,  78 — revenue  at  present  derived  from 
such  traffic,  78,  note — concluding  remarks,  79. 

U 

United  States,  European  Emigration  to  the,  review  of  Reports  and 
books  treating  of,  236 — the  modern  ‘Excdus,’  236-7  —  population 
of  the  United  States,  237 — number  of  foreigners  arriving  there, 
between  1840  and  1850,  237 — number  during  the  Irish  famine,  ib. 
and  from  1847  to  1850  inclusive,  ib.,  note — comparative  increase 
of  free  coloured  population,  of  slaves,  and  of  whites,  238-9  —  also 
of  the  free  black  in  the  North,  and  of  the  slave  in  the  South, 
239-41  —  curious  facts  attendant  on  foreign  immigration  into  the 
United  States,  241-2  —  German  immigrants,  242-3 — surprising 
increase  in  the  population  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 

‘  Upper  Lake  Country,  243  —  vast  extent  of  native  emigration, 
243-5 — enlightened  measures  adopted  towards  immigrants,  245-6 
— the  schools  of  the  States,  246-50,  and  extract — physical  health 
cared  for  no  less  than  mental,  250-1 — abundant  supply  of  pure 
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water  to  the  inhabitanta  of  large  towns,  251-2,  and  extract  — 
American  pa^nger  laws,  253-4,  and  note — German  emigration 
worked  systematically,  254-8,  and  note  —  present  effects  of  immi¬ 
gration  upon  the  United  States,  258-62 — increasing  attention  to 
Literature  and  Art,  262-3 — concluding  remarks,  263-4. 

V 

Vettriet  and  Church-rates,  returns  and  reports  relating  to,  review  of, 
305 — urgency  of  settling  the  question  of  Church-rates,  306 — pro¬ 
crastination  and  postponement  of  measures  of  reform  in,  307-8 — 
scene  in  the  parish  church  of  Rochdale,  307-11 — origin  of  the 
degradation  *of  the  vestry,  311-2  —  general  and  select  vestries, 
313-4  —  the  churchwardens,  314,  and  notes  —  the  parish  clerk, 
315-6 — the  sexton,  316 — foundation  and  origin  of  church-rate, 

317- 8,  and  notes — process  of  enforcing  payment  of  Church-rates, 

318—  how  can  the  legal  obligation  to  repair  the  church  be  enforced 
against  a  contumacious  parish?  319-20,  and  note  —  opposition 
against  the  levying  of  church-rates  constantly  increasing  since  1830, 
321 — refusal  to  pay  them  in  Leeds,  Birmingham,  and  other  large 
manufacturing  towns,  321-2,  and  notes — history  of  the  celebrated 
Braintree  Case,  322,  and  note — state  of  the  law  on  the  subject  most 
unsatisfactory,  323-4 — Dr.  Lushington's  testimony  on  the  subject, 
324 — indecent  scenes  in  vestries  held  in  parish  churches,  325-6  — 
the  idea  of  the  positive  injustice  of  church-rates  prevalent, 
especially  among  Dissenters,  326-8,  and  notes — the  objection  taken 
by  Quakers  and  other  Nonconformists  to  the  incidence  and  levying 
of  church-rates  unfounded,  and  not  seldom  insincere,  328-^ — 
church-rate  martyrdom  a  cheap  and  easy  path  to  notoriety,  330, 
and  extract — the  church-rate  martyr  and  the  vestry  patriot,  330-1 
—  expediency  of  abolishing  church-rates  in  their  present  form, 
331-2 — propositions  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord  Althorpe,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  332-3 — Sir  W.  Clay’s  bill  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  abolition  of  church-rates,  334 — objections  thereto,  334-6, 
and  note — contrast  between  a  voluntary  chapel  and  a  national 
church,  336,  and  note — comparative  fewness,  even  in  towns,  of 
parishes  which  refuse  church-rates,  337  —  the  State  therefore  not 
called  upon  to  abandon  the  revenue  voted  as  church-rate,  337-8 — 
the  suggestion  for  taking  a  church-rate  from  Churchmen  only 
advocated,  338-9 — Mr.  Bright’s  cavil  at  this  alteration,  339-40-- 
further  objections  examined,  340-1 — suggestions  for  carrying  out 
Dr.  Phillimore's  proposed  reform,  341-2,  and  notes — anomalies  re¬ 
sulting  from  an  obstinate  adherence  to  the  letter  rather  than  to 
the  spirit  of  the  law,  342-4 — facts  proved  by  the  recent  ‘  Religious 
‘  Census,  345,  and  note — right  of  the  laity  to  representation,  346 
— probable  beneficial  results  of  establishing  a  well-organised  paro¬ 
chial  synod,  347. 
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fV ar  Departments,  Reform  of  the,  review  of  rt'ports  relating  to,  534 
— stop  put  by  war  to  a  nation’s  advance  in  social  and  political  im- 
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provement,  534-5 — the  general  question  of  army  administration 
taken  up,  535-6 — antagonistic  functions  of  the  ^cretary-at-War 
and  the  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  536-9 — anomalies  in  the 
present  military  system  of  Great  Britain,  539-41 — the  raising  the 
military  standard  of  field  battalions  to  1000  men  by  volunteers  from 
other  battalions,  a  military  blunder,  541-2 — equipment  and  appoint¬ 
ment  of  our  army  in  the  East  compared  with  that  of  the  French, 
542-4 — the  Minister  of  War,  and  the  necessity  of  conferring  upon 
him  plenary  powers,  544-5 — a  tolerably  exact  proportion  of  the 
different  arms  of  an  army  essential  to  its  efficiency,  546 — a  com¬ 
missariat  corps  absolutely  necessary  for  foreign  service,  547 — what 
should  the  War  Minister  be?  547-8 — respective  functions  of  the 
War  Minister  and  the  Commander-in-Chief,  548-9 — present  modes 
of  promotion  and  retirement  in  the  army,  and  the  changes  desirable 
to  make  therein,  549-51 — proposed  plan  for  examining  candidates 
fur  commissions  in  the  army,  551-6 — suggestions  for  establishing  a 
Board  of  Military  Education,  556-8 — necessity  of  guarding  against 
favouritism  and  abuse,  558-60 — the  Senior  Department  at  Sand¬ 
hurst  in  need  of  revision,  560 — suggestions  for  making  it  a  staff 
school,  560-1 — the  system  of  purchasing  commissions  not  neces¬ 
sarily  opposed  to  promotion  by  merit,  562. 


END  OE  VOL  C. 


